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The See Maurienne and the 
Valley Susa 


history the connexion between Maurienne and the 

valley Susa good illustration the tenacity with which 
the rulers north west the Alps endeavoured maintain 
outlet the Italian side. And ecclesiastical and civil 
boundaries early times usually coincided, the history the 
eastern limits the diocese St. John Maurienne throws 
light also upon the history that part Burgundy which 
became course time the county Savoy. Its investigation, 
however, complicated the fact that large number the 
documents upon which reliance has been placed are certainly 
spurious and single writer the subject, far aware, 
has been his guard against all the forged evidence that has 
accumulated round it. The influence the fabrications the 
church Vienne has not been finally the forged 
charter King Boso (887) still appealed authority 
and the spuriousness the diploma the Emperor Conrad 
(1038) has not yet everywhere been recognized. 

Roman times Maurienne and Susa, the opposite ends 
the pass Mont Cenis, formed single administrative unit, that 
the Cottian Alps and Susa, the residence the prefect, was 
the chief When, however, about 574 the Lombards ceded 
Susa the Merovingian king Guntchramn, the whole district 
became Burgundian. This transference government was accom- 
panied ecclesiastical change, and the territory which had 

Duchesne, Fastes épiscopaux Gaule, 242, 2nd ed., 1907. 
Gregory Tours mentions that 574 magister militum parte imperatoris 


hac urbe Hist. Franc. iv. 44. Cf. Gros, Société His- 
toire Archéologie Maurienne, 2nd ser., iv. (1908), 
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been dependent upon the see Turin was made into new diocese 
with bishopric St. John Maurienne. The date the 
foundation the bishopric cannot exactly fixed. Gregory 
Tours appears have been ignorant its existence for tells 
how woman going forth (on pilgrimage) from the city (urbs) 
Maurienne obtained thumb St. John the Baptist, and how 
afterwards Rufus, bishop Turin, quia locus ille Mauriennensis 
Taurinensem quondam urbem pertenebat, was urged without 
success make claim the Rufus, bishop Turin, 
otherwise unknown but must infer from the narrative that 
Maurienne had church, though may too much infer from 
the word urbs the opening sentence that had bishop. The 
evidence for the see found two letters Gregory the 
Great written probably July 599. one these, addressed 
Bishop Syagrius Autun,* made mention the loss which 
Ursicinus, bishop Turin, had suffered parochiis suis lying 
within the Frankish borders and stated that another bishop had 
been set The second, dealing with the same matter, 
addressed Kings Theodebert and both the 
pope desired that reparation should made Ursicinus. 
Nevertheless the new see continued undisturbed, but its ecclesi- 
astical relations were not determined for very long time. 

order understand the subsequent history must 
back more than century, the time when Leo the Great 
450 attempted settle old dispute the respective juris- 
dictions the metropolitical sees Arles and Leo 
assigned the latter the four bishoprics Valence, Grenoble, 
Geneva, and Tarentaise and 513 the decree was confirmed 
Notwithstanding this, 517 Bishop Avitus 
Vienne summoned his council Epaone number other 
bishops well. few years later change the politica] boun- 
daries deprived Vienne all the southern dioceses, and 523 its 
province included only Die and Viviers besides the four authorized 
Popes Leo and other words, the province 


Gloria Martyrum, xiii, ed. Krusch, 1885 [xiv, ed. 

Epist. ix. 214 [115], ed. Hartmann, 1899. 

The argument Luigi Cibrario, the Memorie della Reale Accademia delle 
Scienze Torino (Scienze Mor., Stor., Filolog.), ser. ii, tom. viii (1846), that the 
pope’s protest did not relate Maurienne itself but only the Italian valleys 
Susa and Lanzo, will not bear examination. Cf. Savio, Gli antichi Vescovi Italia, 
Piemonte, pp. 225-8 (Turin, 1898). 

Epist. ix. 226 

Compare for the following Gundlach’s paper the Archiv der Gesell- 
schaft fiir Deutsche Geschichtskunde, xiv (1889), 330 ff. 

Epist. ed. Ballerini, Migne’s reprint (Epist. Arelat. xiii, 
Germ. hist., iii (1892), 21) Reg. no. 

Epist. xiv. Thiel, Roman. Pontif. genuinae, (1868), 723 (Epist. 
Arelat. xxv, 36) [Jaffé, no. 
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Arles recovered extension corresponding with the Roman 
was before its annexation tothe Frankish 
When, however, the question the limits the two provinces 
was raised the council Frankfort the letters Leo 
and Symmachus with others were read, and Vienne was thus once 
more declared possess four suffragans Die and Viviers passed 
again Arles. was matter, should observe, solely 
between Arles and Vienne, and the evidence produced related 
strictly the old new subject contention 
arose with respect the claims raised Tarentaise, Embrun, 
and Aix, which aspired metropolitical rank. these are 
only concerned with Tarentaise, which was one the suffragans 
assigned Vienne. seems that the council had before 
copy the Notitia Galliarum, originally drawn about 400, 
which Tarentaise and Sion were ranged outside the Viennensis, 
the province Alpes Graiae The matter was 
referred Rome, and Tarentaise apparently secured the position 
which aimed, for mentioned metropolis the will 
Charles the 867 Nicholas while declaring the 
bishop subject the primate Vienne, allowed him juris- 
diction over three The names these three are not 
given; they were Aosta, and Sion. 878 Mauri- 
enne was definitely recognized John VIII suffragan 

The bull Nicholas generally understood have directed 
return the arrangement laid down Leo the but 
the provisions added with reference Tarentaise appear stand 
unmistakable connexion with text the Notitia Galliarum, 
which has been further modified rank the four sees 
Tarentaise, Sion, Maurienne, and Aosta, distinct from, and 
the same time dependent upon, [provinciae Vien- 
sociata extitit provincia Alpium Graiarum 


Duchesne, 135 ff. 

Concil. Francof. viii (Monum. Germ. hist., Concil., (1904), 187). 

Maurienne therefore, may presumed, was not under discussion. 

Duchesne, 80; Mommsen, Chron. min. (Monum. Germ. hist.), (1892), 598 

Vita Karoli, xxxiii. 

Epist. cliii, Monum. Germ. hist., Epist. (1912), 668 [Jaffé, no. 

weislich noch Nicolaus’ Zeit der Vienner Kirche nicht unterworfen.’ This 
not true: was subject, though not immediately. 

Epist. Monum. Germ. hist., Epist. vii (1912), 107 [Jaffé, no. 

Duchesne, 213. 

The sentence appears marginal insertion text the Notitia added 
later hand the Phillipps MS. 1745 (now Berlin), which the eighth 
see Mommsen, Chron. min. (Monum. Germ. hist.), (1891-2), 580, 582. the Paris 
MS., Lat. 1452, which copy it, the words are, quam etiam provincia Alpium 
Graiarum Penninarum pertinet: ibid. pp. 580, 599. Monsignor Duchesne, 214, 
prints the text the latter more clearly than Mommsen. 
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For this reason seems that the commencement the 
first productive era—the manufacturing age—in the chancery 
Vienne has been placed rather too late. Instead being 
between 878 and 885,2° the date should little before 867. 
The archbishops were resolved establish their superiority 
Arles, and incidentally consolidate their jurisdiction the 
eastern regions. They began redacting the Notitia. The 
manuscript which the sentence quoted occurs* contains Pope 
Hadrian’s collection canons written the ninth century. 
least early 869 belonged the church Vienne not 
long after 915 passed Le-Puy-en-Velay the time Bishop 
Adalard, who occupied the see from 915 926; and before 
left Vienne received some additions.” 

One these new elements, which was inserted not earlier 
than 907 but before January contained narrative 
the foundation the see Maurienne, which the account given 
Gregory Tours was revised such manner show 
that that see was already his time the province Vienne. 
This narrative known the Auctoritas Moriensis.* tells how 
woman named Tigris, territorio Mauriginense orta, discovered 
certain relics St. John the Baptist the East, and resolved 
erect church his honour Morienna. King Guntchramn 
then sent men build the church and ordered the bishop 
Vienne, cuius diocesim pertinebat locus, consecrate it. This 
story combines the narrative Gregory Tours with notice 
about St. John the Baptist taken from the Chronicle Ado 
and makes several additions. First, gives the name 
the woman who brought the relics and is, Manteyer 
hardly accident that Tigris was lady who effected 
exchange property with the bishop Vienne 910 (or 
perhaps Secondly, makes the specific statement that 


Georges Manteyer, Provence premier douziéme siécle, 1908, 82. 

Bibl. Nat., MS. Lat. 1452. See Manteyer, pp. 487-98. 

495. According Cibrario and Promis, Documenti, Sigilli 
Monete, Turin, 1835, pp. 323 f., copy the Auctoritas, written the tenth century, 
preserved the bishop’s archives Maurienne there preceded fragment 
entitled carta Maurienna Seusia, which substantially abstract those 
parts which describe the foundation Maurienne, the annexation Susa, 
and the subjection the territory ius Viennensis ecclesiae sicut eiusdem 
auctoritatis also printed Cardinal Billiet, Chartes Diocése 
Maurienne 1861), no. pp. 7ff. Troya, Cod. dipl. Longobard., 
Naples, 1845, Gundlach’s suggestion (Neues Archiv, xv. n.) that the Auctoritas 
was composed towards the end the eleventh century all grounds excluded. 

has been frequently printed: e.g. the appendix Ruinart’s edition 
Gregory Tours, Billiet, pp. 8f.; Christiana, xvi (1865), 613 
and Krusch, Passiones Vitaeque Sanctorum Aevi Merovingici (Monum. Germ. hist.), 
1896, pp. 533 Migne, 103. pp. 497 


Monsignor Duchesne, however (p. 240 n.), thinks that may represent genuine 
local tradition. 
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was situate the. diocese Vienne, whereas Gregory 


tells the story relation And thirdly, states that 
King Guntchramn placed the city Susa with all the inhabitants 
the district under the jurisdiction Moreover, 
names Ysicius (Hesychius) bishop Vienne, though this 
prelate’s successor, Namatius, died 559. The pro- 
ceeds from the same mint which produced the earlier parts the 
Epistolae Viennenses. can trace these forgeries the time 
Otramnus, who was bishop Vienne from 878 885; and 
they were completed their first stage under Bishop Alexander, 
who was chancellor the Emperor Lewis III about 
Among them spurious bull Sergius June 908, 
which subjects Vienne not only Maurienne but also Susa and 
other places the Italian side the this 
derived from the the Auctoritas made use the bull, 
immaterial for the present purpose but may presumed 
that the bull was fabricated after the pope’s death May 911. 

For century after this the history the see Maurienne 
remains obscure; but 1037 the influence the forgeries 
becomes Gundlach, whose critical work the 
Epistolae Viennenses remarkable value, maintained that the 
entire series letters was forged under the direction Arch- 
bishop Guy afterwards Pope Calixtus but 
have seen that part the collection two centuries earlier. 
further interesting trace the process manufacture was dis- 
covered recently some notices relative the archbishops 
Vienne written blank page manuscript Bible now the 
town library This has been minutely examined M.de 
Manteyer, who gives reasons for dating the fragment about 1038 
any case, there can little question that was compiled under 
Leodegarius, Leger, who was archbishop from 1030 
and remarkable coincidence charter relating St. Barnard 
Romans, dated 1068, which speaks Leger the sixty-first 
bishop, makes probable that the last notices were added 
that Very likely was about the same time that 


The late Longnon inadvertently attributed the name Gregory 
sixiéme siécle, 1878, pp. Both these statements conceal the real issue. 

Italis acceptam cum omnibus pagensibus ipsius loci subiectam fecit.’ 

Manteyer, 82. Germ. hist., Epist. iii. 101 no. 

See the charter Archbishop Leger, the Cartulaire Saint-Barnard-de- 
Romans, 2nd ed., 1898, no. 79, pp. 89-94, where the bishops Tarentaise, Sion, and 
Maurienne appear among the witnesses. Cf. Manteyer, 86. 

Neues Archiv, xv. 101 

Bulletin Société Statistique Isére, 4th ser., vii (1903), 156-73, 188. 

Cartul. Saint-Barnard, no. 148, 171. 
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spurious bull Leo was produced, giving Vienne authority 
over seven provinces may therefore taken 
proved that Gundlach was error maintaining that the whole 
series Vienne forgeries was due Archbishop Guy. What 
did was complete the collection, and then 1119 and 1120, 
pope, confirm all the privileges Vienne vouched these 
documents; that was his action that Die and Viviers were 
finally detached from Arles, and Maurienne from Tarentaise. 
Gundlach thought that these last bulls were also spurious; but the 
originals them are fact preserved this day the archives 
Hence, although Archbishop Guy may not have 
been the actual fabricator any documents favour his 
church, was his authority pope which gave the province 


Vienne the extended jurisdiction which retained until modern 
times. 


Hitherto have considered only the ecclesiastical position 
the see St. John Maurienne, presumably separated 
from the diocese Turin the sixth century, subjected 
course time the archbishop Tarentaise, and ultimately 
placed the help forged documents immediate dependence 
Vienne. distinct question that the relations 
Maurienne towards the city and district Susa the Italian 
side the Alps. There doubt that about the year 574 Susa 
passed from the Lombard the Frankish kingdom and became 
part Burgundy. But how far down the valley Susa the 
jurisdiction Maurienne extended not completely established. 
When the monastery Novalesa the Italian slope Mont 
Cenis was founded 726 Abbo, son Felix, great Bur- 
gundian landowner, the grant was made with the consent the 
clergy Maurienne and But regard the further parts 


Monum. Germ. hist., Epist. iii. (1892), 102 no. 4285]; cf. Manteyer, 
Provence, 86. 

two privileges, June 1119 and February 1120, are printed 
Robert, Bullaire Calixte II, (1891). They agree word for 
word, except that the later document omits the grant rights ‘in ecclesia beati 
Antonii’ and adds exemption from the authority any legate except cardinal 
one sent latere; grants the archbishop the same rights over the churches 
consecrated him after his election the papacy others and forbids laymen 
have houses commit offences within the bounds monastery. Gundlach 
gives only the second bull no. 6822], from printed sources, iii (Monum. 
Germ. hist.), his volume dated 1892, but the preface 1888. The varieties 
reading are few and quite unimportant. 

The document even speaks the ecclesia Mauriennata Segucina the singular 
Monumenta Novaliciensia vetustiora, (Turin, 1898). mentions the counsel’ 
Bishop Walchunus, and the Novalesa Chronicler correct (ibid. (1901), 108, 
223) stating that was archbishop Embrun and uncle Abbo, may 
named simply because had proprietary interest some the estates granted 
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the valley, the rights Maurienne had substantiated 
means forgery. document was developed out 
probably genuine charter King Boso, dated 887, which 
conferred the village Hermillon the church Maurienne 
this modest text was interpolated clause declaring the 
church St. Mary Susa with the churches subject 
dependent Maurienne and mention was made Asmund, 
Secusinae civitatis vel Maurianorum episcopus, and his brother 
Leotman, bishop Cremona. Why the forger should have given 
his bishops names which are not known the sees referred to, 
indeed any other sees Christendom, hard under- 
the charter, which inserted the end ninth- 
century Pontifical the archbishop Aix, now preserved 
has been often printed,” and until lately never 

more elaborate concoction the Life St. Tigris Tigria, 
otherwise called St. Thecla, which printed the Acta Sanc- 
torum under The greater part this compounded 
out the account the unnamed mulier Maurienna urbe 
progrediens, given Gregory and the more detailed 
narrative contained the Moriensis, but the par- 
ticulars are greatly embellished. Some the changes are signifi- 
cant. may note that where Gregory says, 


Locus ille Mauriennensis Taurinensem quondam urbem pertenebat 
tempore illo quo Rufus erat episcopus, 


the biographer writes, 


Locus autem Maurianensis Viennensem urbem pertinebat usque 
vallem quae dicitur Cottiana, qua urbe domnus Rufus, vir religiosus, 
archiepiscopatus fungebatur officio. 


and took personal share the foundation the monastery (see 34, 35). But 
has also been conjectured that was bishop Maurienne. Other sees have been 
proposed for him: see Count Cipolla’s note 

imaginary Asmund, bishop Ivrea, has found his way into Ughelli’s list 
(Italia sacra, iv. 1066, ed. 1719) from the forged will Bishop Atto Vercelli, 945 
(Migne, cxxxiv. 894): does not appear the genuine will 948 (ibid. pp. ff.). 
cannot explain Ughelli’s date, 938. 

Catal. des Manuscrits des Bibliothéques publiques, Départements, Carpentras, 
no. 65, fo. (1901). Cardinal Billiet states that the document not found 

Thus the Recueil des Historiens France, ix. 672. 

Poupardin thinks was fabricated the eleventh century: Royaume 
Provence (1901), 111, and 138. 

Acta Sanctorum, Jun. ff.; where the Life said have been transcribed 
from Gothic’ Missal Maurienne and sent 1639 Duverney, canon that 
church, Ducange, who gave Bolland. 

Liber Gloria Martyrum, xiii. 


The Bollandists (p. 75) have changed this word into Taurinensem, but left 
archiepiscopatus standing. 
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After chapter the writer deserts Gregory and follows the 
Auctoritas chapter xi. The remaining three chapters are inde- 
pendent both Gregory and the chapter xiii 
seem reading not Life but letter edification, ‘Haec, 
fratres and chapter xiv contains 
account the saint’s death awkwardly patched on. But 
chapter xii brings matter which deserves 
contains record the boundaries the diocese Maurienne, 
they were fixed after dispute between Bishop Leporius and 
the archbishop Embrun. Now Leporius Maurienne was 
present the council Chalon held somewhere between 639 
and but the bishops Embrun were suffragans Arles, 
and made claim the rank metropolitan until the council 
Frankfurt The delimitation itself, however, seems 
taken from genuine text. Manteyer thinks that 
the state things represented agrees with time subsequent 
the will Abbo 739, which devised extensive lands 
because that document seems imply that the 
territory ran far south the Queyras 
whereas the Life places the southern border the diocese 
Maurienne uno miliario distante civitatula nomen sibi imposi- 
tum Rama’, that Roche Rame, near the confluence 
the Biaysse with the Durance. for the later limit time, 
the eastern boundary placed ‘in loco qui dicitur Vologia 
opinion, points date before 774, because holds that the 
region the Italian side Mont Cenis was transferred the 
Lombard kingdom after its conquest Charles the 
This, however, cannot asserted without further inquiry. 
shall see that the valley Susa long continued, least 
its ecclesiastical aspect, debatable territory. 

The contents the Life St. Tigris raise presumption 
that was composed time when the rights the primate 
Vienne were endangered claim from the Italian side 
the Alps. Such occasion has generally been believed have 
arisen when Conrad II, his putative diploma 1038, handed 
over the see Maurienne bodily Turin; but the document 
from which this has been inferred is, will appear immediately, 


Since wrote this have found that variant text chapters xii and xiii 
found without the rest the Life manuscript which Besson found among the 
bishop’s archives Maurienne. See Troya, Cod. dipl. Longobard., 36. 

Monum. Germ. hist., Concilia, (ed. Maassen, 1893), 213. 

Novalic. 24. Provence, pp. 172-81. 

That was Frankish 773 shown Charles’s diploma March that 
year, wherein speaks the valley Susa ‘in regno nostro’: Diplom. Karolin. 
(Monum. Germ. hist.) 107 (1906). 
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unquestionable forgery. Manteyer, not being aware 
this, maintained that when 1046 the bishop Maurienne 
made grant his chapter, this implied surrender his 
newly-acquired rights the bishop was. natural 
therefore that should argue that the time after 1046 was 
likely date for the assertion the claims Maurienne, and 
should connect the composition the Life St. Tigris with 
the activity Archbishop Leger about 1060. This date, 
fact, perhaps other grounds the most probable, though 
one cannot exclude the alternative possibility that the Life 
was earlier improved and enlarged version the 
912 which ingenious redactor tried amalgamate with 
the story Gregory Tours. further suggestion was 
Father Fedele Savio that this supposed restoration the 
diocese Maurienne was obtained the price the definitive 
transfer the valley Susa Turin; and this conjecture 
the charter Conrad certainly forged, need not speculate 
its consequences. 

The supposition that after the conquest Lombardy 
Charles the Great the monastery Novalesa was incor- 
porated that kingdom and became the same time depen- 
dent upon the see Turin based primarily some 
lawsuits affecting that house which were heard Turin 
Pavia. The cases are 827 and and the earlier them 
refers back earlier suit (perhaps 799) before Charles 
was crowned emperor. They deal with complaints certain 
tenants Novalesa, but these were all resident Oulx. The 
records prove that Oulx the valley Bardonnéche was subject 
the jurisdiction Tur but they say nothing the ecclesi- 
astical position the tenth century the 
monks Novalesa were driven from their house the Saracens, 
who burnt everything the and they took refuge near 
the church St. Andrew Turin. They then established 
themselves further east But when after nearly 


Les Origines Maison Savoie Bourgogne, Mélanges Archéologie 
Histoire, xix (1899), 402-5. Cf. Besson, Mémoires pour Histoire des 
Diocéses Genéve, Tarentaise, Aoste, Maurienne, Décanat Savoie, ed. Moutiers, 
1871, 285. 

Gli antichi Vescovi Piemonte, pp. 231, 233. 

Ubi supra, p.405. work Provence, 182, considers the valley 
Susa have been taken away from the diocese Maurienne Charles the Great. 

Monum. Novalic. 77-83, 90-4. 

too strong assert with Dr. Bresslau, ‘Zum Bezirk der Grafschaft von 
Turin nun unzweifelhaft auch das Thal von Susa, die vallis Jahr- 
Konrads 366 (1879). 

Chron. Novalic. iv. 24, Monum. Novalic. ii. 236. 

See the charter King Hugh, 929, Monum. Novalic. 101 
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hundred years some them returned Novalesa, does not 
appear that they looked upon themselves belonging 
the contrary, the claims Maurienne are once reasserted. 
1081, document which Count Cipolla decided 
undoubtedly genuine, Humbert Savoy confirmed the 
monastery Novalesa number estates, including the valley 
the Cinischia far Monpantero the north-east 
The grant was made with the counsel the bishop and canons 
Maurienne that evident that that see did not consider 
its boundaries limited the Alps. This claim was further 
extended Calixtus April 1123, when issued solemn 
privilege declaring that Susa, with the exception the abbey 
St. Justus, which was under the immediate jurisdiction 
the Roman church, belonged Maurienne. The confirmation 
addressed the bishop that see runs follows 


Preposituram preterea Secusiensis ecclesie Beate Marie proprietario iure, 
atque ipsam civitatem Secusiensem cum omnibus appendiciis suis paro- 
chiali iure, tibi successoribus tuis per vos Mauriannensi ecclesie 
confirmamus, salva dignitate abbacie Sancti Iusti, que sub Romane 


iurisdictione consistit, salva omnibus obedientia subiectione 
Viennensis ecclesie.® 


may added that the series Novalesa documents, 
though sound most parts, not free from the taint forgery. 
There are forged document Charles the Great prob- 
ably the thirteenth century, which grants the monastery the 
third part the valley Susa another the Countess Adelaide 
composed the twelfth century perhaps little 
later and all probability one Humbert which 
appears have been written connexion with the charter 
But they all seem have been produced date 
subsequent the bull Calixtus 


All the forgeries with which have dealt—the charter 
Boso and the Life St. Tigris well the series which 
have mentioned our first section—were composed the interest 


They are said have asked the bishop Ventimiglia consecrate their 
church: Chron. Novalic. 46, Monum. Novalic. ii. 279. The statement that 1007 
Bishop Gezo Turin made grant tithes Novalesa Michele della Chiusa 
known only from contradictory accounts modern books, and need not discussed 
see Count Cipolla’s observations, ibid. 131 

Robert, Bullaire II, no. 401, vol. ii, 198f.; also Hist. Patr. 
751 (Turin, 1836). The original not preserved, and the text printed 
from copy the sixteenth century. 

Monum. Novalic. 57-60. 177 ff. 233 ff. 

See Count Cipolla’s critical introductions these three charters. 
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the province Vienne. course time they were met 
reprisals from the side Turin. The first example document 
fabricated for this purpose the diploma Conrad 1038, 
which conferred the bishopric Maurienne the bishop 
Turin.” was exposed Dr. Bresslau 1884, but his argu- 
ment has not received attention from the scholars who have 
dealt specially with the relations Maurienne and Turin. More 
recently the charter has been brought into with 
other forgeries, and traced the hand unknown fabricator, 
probably priest named Adam, The forgery 
early one, and was very likely made soon after the marriage 
Odo Maurienne with Adelaide, the heiress Turin, some 
time between 1051 and but the professing original, 
which has now disappeared, was written, according the testi- 
mony Bethmann, who examined it, hand the thirteenth 
century.” 

What actually took place the valley Susa has 
collected from the documents three religious houses, 
St. Justus Susa, and Oulx. Oulx, may explained, 
comes into our discussion because the claims which acquired 
the church St. Mary Susa and which brought into 
opposition with Maurienne. lay the road giving access 
not directly Mont Cenis but pass, Mont Genévre, leading 
into quite different territory, there nothing cause surprise 
Turin’s securing hold upon it, though was necessary 
through Susa order reach it. But singular that, 
with the exception the forged charter Cunibert, which 
shall speak shortly, reference Turin appears any 
the Oulx documents before 1095, and then only bull 
Urban II, which its present form certainly not 
The records Novalesa form remarkably fine series, and 
include few have already quoted some evidence 
from them and shall return them later on. far otherwise 
with the documents the other two houses. St. Justus 
possess seven charters earlier than the middle the twelfth 


Monum. Germ. hist., Diplom. (1909), 411 

Jahrbicher Konrads ii. 475 

See Hessel and Wibel, Turiner des elften Jahr- 
hunderts, Neues Archiv, xxxii (1907), 359 ff. 

For the date the marriage see Bresslau, 377, and Carutti, Regesta Comitum 
Sabaudiae (1889), pp. 50-3; but may few years earlier. The question 
extremely obscure: see Count Cipolla’s remarks the Bullettino Istituto Storico 
Italiano, xviii (1896), 23-32. 

See Bresslau, ii. 475. 

Collino, Carte della Prevostura (Pinerolo, 1908), no. xlvi no. 
5556]. The final protocol, however, which presents features incompatible with Urban’s 
date, not found the earliest text the chartulary. 

See above, 10. 
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century. Four them are the eleventh: these, one, 
1029, preserved the original and two interpolated copies 
the second (1033) has been tampered the third (1034) 
pure forgery and the fourth (1037) forged original repre- 
senting genuine text which has been contaminated. Two the 
twelfth-century documents (1134 and 1147) are genuine, but the 
third (also 1147) The charters Oulx have 
come down still more unsatisfactory condition. Out 
125 documents earlier than the middle the twelfth century, 
only two are preserved professing originals, and one these— 
the charter Bishop Cunibert—is, shall see, forgery 
the most glaring type. All the rest are contained chartularies 
the thirteenth century and later. 

begin with the two originals, the foundation charter 
St. Justus was granted members the ruling family Turin, 
Alric, bishop Asti, and his brother Odelric, otherwise Magin- 
fred, marquess Turin, and Bertha his 1029. The new 
monastery was given site and the third part the city 
Susa and its territory, with the exception the castle, and 
the third part the valley Susa, que iuris est nostri, tam 
montibus quam planiciebus, sicut detinent montes qui 
vocati sunt Genevi Cinisi, usque territorium finem 
villa que vocatur with other places there- 
fore evident that the lords Turin claimed the whole valleys 
Susa and Bardonnéche far the passes Mont Cenis 
and Mont Genévre. The second document charter 1083, 
whereby the Countess Adelaide, daughter the above-named 
Maginfred, and her daughter Agnes, grant the house canons 
St. Mary Susa and that St. Lawrence Oulx all 
the tithes the city Susa and its territory, excepting 
those the chapel the curious that though 
mention made the three persons who founded the monastery 
St. Justus, the rights that monastery are not reserved. 

next come the forged charter attributed Bishop Cuni- 
bert Turin, which conferred great privileges Oulx 1065.” 
This charter has been relied leading text almost 
every writer the but one who reads the 
criticism made Count Cipolla even merely 
glances the facsimiles gives, can for moment believe 


See Cipolla, the Bullettino dell’ Istituto Storico Italiano, xviii. 7-59. 

Collino, no. xxxvii. the document expressly stated original, 
must presumed that the statement that written hand del sec. 
misprint. 

Memorie della Accademia delle Scienze Torino (Scienze Morali ecc.), ser. ii, 
1(1901), pp. 103-26. 
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papal bull the middle the twelfth century. That 
has been long accepted can only due the circumstance 
that was known from copies chartularies, and that one 
before Count Cipolla had examined the pretended 
After telling how the religious house Oulx, which had long 
been desolate after the persecution the heathen (evidently 
the was recently revived, the charter narrates that 
its provost went Turin and made his profession the bishop, 
and that Cunibert rewarded him grant long series 


churches with all their tithes and other appurtenances. The 
charter proceeds 


Simili modo subdimus, conferimus, damus huic sanctissimo loco beati 
Laurentii Ultio fratribus degentibus ibidem presentibus futuris 
plebem, penitentialem sancte Marie que sita est edificata 
infra civitatem Secusiam, cum omnibus pertinentiis possessionibus suis, 
que scilicet longeva matrix baptismalis quadam prerogativa 
excellentia honoris nostram omnibus quibus licitum est suo ple- 
banatu assensu Taurinensis vicem gerit episcopalem antiquitus 
multo iam tempore gerere consuevit. Quippe tam urbe nobili Secusia 
quasi sedes est episcopalis antiqua, cuius plebanatus seu archipresbyteratus 
palo Bonitionis pontem usque Volvutig fluminis extenditur, 


montium cacuminibus infra inde longe lateque comprehenditur 
terminatur. 


This church St. Mary, with the whole parish Susa, and 
large number other churches and the tithes the entire 
valley Susa, excepting only one chapel the town, Cunibert 
grants the canons Oulx. possible, Count Cipolla 
that the charter developed out genuine docu- 
ment. Most the grants contained are supported other 
evidence. The passage which quoted above appears the 
principal interpolation, and this explains the forgery. not 
only confers upon Oulx the church St. Mary Susa, but 


Signor Collino, who prints the text the document, no. xxi, does not attempt 
defend it. 

describes also second supposed original, now private hands, which 
drawn similar lines. This has been cited also Father Savio, 349, but 
does not speak having seen it. 

Possibly the author the document took this statement from the Chronicle 
Novalesa, ii. (Monum. Novalic., ii. 158 f.), which states that those early 
days Oulx was subject Novalesa and explains its name Plebs Martyrum from the 
slaughter the monks and nuns who sought refuge there paganis 
The etymology fictitious see pp. 

Count Signor Collino has matris. 

pp. 113-18. Count Cipolla points out (pp. that the charter may have 
been composed between 1147 (Collino, no. cxvii), when such document only 
referred to, and 1149 (no. when one actually produced; but inclines 
think the forgery good deal later. own suggestion that was concocted 
make good the defect the evidence the former year. 
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claims for that church quasi-episcopal position and defines 
its jurisdiction extending over the whole range the valley 
Susa. was unmistakably composed with the design not 
only establishing the position Oulx with regard Susa 


but also resisting the claim Maurienne the Italian 
district. 


The history these grants, read them the Oulx 
chartularies, follows. 1042 the Countess Adelaide granted 
the church Turin the church St. Mary Susa, with the 
tithes the city and the whole valley Susa, sicuti detinent 
montes qui nuncupantur Genevus Ciniso seu mons ille quo 
Altareto dicitur well all the churches, save only the 
monastery St. Justus, the chapel the castle, and the church 
St. this grant which Cunibert claimed 
have transferred the house Oulx. Then 1083, 
have the Countess Adelaide confirmed substan- 
tially the same possessions the churches St. Mary Susa 
and St. Lawrence Oulx, the former being described 
the hands the provost the latter: other words, St. Mary’s 
was appropriated Oulx. The transaction, however, was not 
free from suspicion simony, and twelve years later, the spring 
1095, when some important French prelates were passing 
through Susa their return from the council Piacenza, the 
opportunity was taken have suit the matter solemnly 
heard. was charged that Adelaide had received sum money 
for the grant St. Mary’s evidence was received, and the charge 
was declared without record the dona- 
tion itself preserved, and remarkable that, when 1098 
Bishop Guibert Turin professed confirm the grants made 
Oulx his predecessor Cunibert, one the two copies the 
document preserved the chartulary altogether omits the words 


This looks like retort the ‘Secusinae civitatis vel Maurianorum 
the forged charter Boso; see above, may remarked that Susa was not 
erected into bishopric until 1772. 

may note the use the same formulary the foundation charter 
St. Justus, above, the particular phrase derived has not been ascer- 
tained: see Coolidge, Entre Arc Stura, pp. (extracted from the Revue 
Alpine for November 1908). Collino, no. 

Above, earlier charter attributed Adelaide under the date 1057 
(Collino, no. vii) confers upon Oulx not only several churches which were not granted 
until later date, but also the church St. Justus itself direct contra- 
diction the genuine charters that monastery. glad find that rejecting 
have the support Count Cipolla, Bullettino, xviii. note. The document, how- 
ever, has been accepted the foundation charter Oulx: see Collino, 18, and 
Menabréa, Des Origines féodales dans les Alpes occidentales (Turin, 1865), pp. 238 

Collino, no. xlv. The document bears date, but the names the prelates 
are decisive. The accusation was revived 1149: see no. 
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ecclesiam sancte Marie Secusia, and the other the order 
the churches named deranged give the impression 
that was sought disguise Much later, 
1172, Bishop Milo Turin declared Adelaide’s grant St. 
Mary’s have been made cum spontanea voluntate bene- 
placita permissione maioris Taurinensis ecclesie beati Iohannis 
and cited the forged charter Bishop Cunibert and 
the confirmations several popes which there trace 
elsewhere. may notice that, though Adelaide’s charter 
1083 was drawn Turin, mention made any rights 
the cathedral church.” 

may inferred from the legal proceedings 1095 and from 
the dubious testimony the charter Bishop Guibert that the 
canons St. Mary Susa were not well pleased with their 
dependence Oulx. 1116 opportunity occurred for settling 
the question favour the latter. Two cardinals succession 
passed through Oulx: one them, are informed, gave his 
presence and support the investiture the provost Oulx with 
the church Susa Bishop Mainard Turin and the other 
confirmed him the grant which the bishop had 
made (ecclesiam sancte Marie Secusia quam Mainardus 
Taurinensis episcopus ecclesie vestre the terms the 
document appearing indicate that was new grant 
Bishop Mainard and not confirmation existing rights. 
not know how much credit attached this evidence 
for few years later record was drawn Oulx which states 
that that church had formerly been despoiled St. Mary’s and 
had long been restrained violence from entering again upon 
its possession. goes say that Calixtus heard the pro- 
vost’s complaint the presence the bishop Maurienne and 
enjoined the latter, after taking counsel with his clergy, restore 
St. Mary’s Oulx the Ist May. The bishop Maurienne, 
however, interposed delays, and the provost followed him 
Susa and showed him mandate from the pope requiring him 
make restitution within forty days under pain interdict. 


The Oulx chartulary contains this mandate, which dated 
March 1120. 


Cunibert which the forged charter partially based. 

Collino, no. This charter cites number documents which there 
evidence elsewhere. See Collino’s list pp. xiii, xiv. 

The only reference any charter bearing her name occurs grant 
property said have been made her 1075 the chapel Revello laude quoque 
assensu Taurinensis but the charter was impugned 1252 the ground 
that the copy then produced law-suit was interpolated. See Collino, no. xxvii. 


See the record the investiture Collino, no. xev, 97. 
Collino, no. 
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Now that same day Calixtus, who had been Embrun 
March and doubt stayed Oulx his journey into 
Italy, granted Asti privilege, which the original preserved, 
containing ample confirmation the possession Oulx, but 
saying not word about The mandate the bishop 
Maurienne which have just referred demonstrable 
fabrication, composed order fill this gap. the pope 
recites that complaint had been made the provost Oulx 
the bishop’s presence, and term until the May had been 
prescribed the provost within which the bishop was 
justice as, however, the bishop had failed carry out 
this injunction, the pope commands him restore the church 
the provost, salva Moriennensis ecclesie iusticia, qua The 
absurdity granting term the complainant only equalled 
the imposition penalties for not doing what was not required 
done until month after the date the mandate. The 
document fact blundering reproduction the statements 
contained the earlier part the Oulx record which have 
just mentioned. Our rejection probably carries with the 
mandate the following December which answers the latter 
part that But must said that this second mandate 
its juxtaposition the same chartulary. Both documents bore 
seals when they were laid before Eugenius III quarter 
century but this does not prove their genuineness, 
because was common practice cut off seals from genuine 
bulls and attach them have choose 
between two alternatives: either Calixtus gave his support 
Oulx 1120, else the charter which granted Maurienne 
1123, which confirmed the church St. Mary and 
great deal forgery. What know the pope’s 
previous activity when was archbishop Vienne throws the 
balance probability strongly favour the document 1123. 
This conclusion supported the fact that 1143 Bishop 
Obert Turin confirmed the house Oulx the possession 
its churches, but made mention 

But the canons Oulx were not beaten, and when 
Eugenius was his way northward the winter 
received petition from the next bishop Turin, Charles, 


Collino, no. ciii. 

Collino, no. civ. not, perhaps, irrelevant observe that this dispute did 
not necessarily affect the jurisdiction Maurienne. was question not between 
the sees Maurienne and Turin, but between the churches Oulx and Susa. was 
perfectly possible for Oulx possess church different diocese. 

Collino, no. evi. Collino, no. 

See Lectures the History the Papal Chancery (1915), 155. 

100 See above, 10. Collino, no. 
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which was prayed not suffer the rights Oulx im- 
The pope heard representatives the parties, and 
delivered his decision bull dated Lucca February 1147. 
From this document, which know the Oulx chartulary, 
appears that the provost brought forward the confirmation 
Bishop Guibert which the text has been tampered 
the bull Urban which not genuine the form preserved 
and the two mandates Calixtus one which have 
seen certainly spurious. The evidence produced the 
clerks Susa was less unsatisfactory. They did not dispute 
these two mandates, but averred that they had been superseded 
the judgement commission four bishops (two whose 
names are wrongly given) appointed which declared 
St.Mary’sindependent Oulx; was, however, admitted that only 
two the four took part the adjudication. the other side 
was maintained that sentence had fact been given, and 
letters were produced which one the commissioners, Peter, arch- 
bishop Vienne, enjoined the clergy Susa restore their church 
Oulx. accepted the evidence given the part 
the petitioners and invested the provost Oulx with the disputed 
church. The decision stated have been based principally 
the two grounds that the clergy Susa had not put the 
alleged sentence and that, even they had, sentence delivered 
two out four commissioners was not the twelfth, 
later centuries, judgement was often given not the whole 
facts the case but irregularity one its last stages. 
But the sentence Pope Eugenius settled the matter, least 
for the time and this, doubt, which explains the state- 


ment John the petition made the bishop 


Episcopus Maurianensis adversus Mediolanensem questionem proposuit 
finium regundorum, rogans eum liceret egredi cavernis montium 
sicut decessoribus suis antiquitus licitum 


long held jurisdiction over the valley Susa, was 
possible for him escape from the mountain gorges but when 
Susa was confirmed Turin was deprived any outlet. 
therefore raised his protest against the metropolitan Milan. 
was not expected that the pope would reverse his 
sentence 1147. had decided that Oulx was the right, and 
May 1148, while was Lausanne his road back 


This document, which the chartulary describes ‘charter confirmation’, 
preserved very inferior transcripts Collino, no. cxvi. 

103 See above, pp. ff. See above, 11. 

105 This mandate not known existence. 

Collino, no. cxvii. 

Historia pontificalis, xxi (Monum. Germ. hist., xx. 533, 1868). 

VOL. OXXI. 
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Italy, granted solemn privilege Oulx which assured 
the possession the church After this, not 
easy understand why should have thought necessary 
address another letter Oulx January 1149, which 
said that, though the earlier occasion had been prepared 
deliver judgement favour Oulx, nevertheless, the 
interest peace had thought better proceed way 
composition (per concordiam) and had therefore enjoined the 
clergy Susa thenceforward not disquiet the provost Oulx, 
but assist him faithfully the administration the affairs 
the church, which engagement they had promised 
This amicable agreement does not seem consistent with the 
definitive sentence which Eugenius had pronounced 1147. 
Possibly desired make his decision less unpalatable the 
clergy Susa persuading them bind themselves course 
action which would facilitate its practical working without 
compelling them into the question right. added some 
words the obligations the provost towards Susa which 
may have helped salve the wounds the defeated party. 
natural sequel his settlement the dependence Susa, 
when the pope February 1152 granted general confirma- 
tion the possessions the abbey Breme, placed 
Novalesa the diocese 


Reviewing the history this long course documents, 
appears that, while the rights Maurienne over the valley 
Susa from the sixth century onwards may accepted 
authentic, there was break its actual possession caused 
the incursions the Arabs the tenth century. What known 
have happened must have affected the whole 
upper region the valley and when late that century was 
possible re-establish the monastery the settle- 
ment the jurisdiction the whole area must have had 
begun afresh. There was void filled, and was filled 
the first instance the pious energy the ruling house Turin. 
The question the ecclesiastical authority was not much 
thought the need for providing monastic and capitular 
foundations religious centres which the neighbouring 
churches might attached. Thus the eleventh century arose 
the monastery St. Justus Susa and the capitular houses 
St. Mary and Oulx. the directing force came from Turin, 

Collino, no. See also the subsequent confirmations Hadrian 
1158 (no. Alexander III 1172 (no. clxi), and Lucius III 1083 
(no. and compare the charters Bishop Charles Turin 1165 (no. cxlv), 
Bishop Milo 1172 (no. clxv), and Bishop James 1226 (no. 
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was natural that the bishop that city should be, slowly and 
degrees, recognized the spiritual head the new group 
monasteries. was then exempted from his authority 
and placed under the immediate jurisdiction the holy see. 
Oulx Turin found counter-claimant but St. Mary’s 
Susa the bishop Maurienne, spite repeated pressure, 
steadily refused abandon his ancient rights, and the canons 
were reluctant accept their subjection Oulx. 1123, when 
the influence Vienne was powerful, the bishop actually obtained 
papal confirmation all that desired; but another 
quarter century his hopes were finally dissipated the 
sentence Eugenius The extensive and elaborate use 
forgery secure the end aimed Turin plain testimony 
the strength the legal position Maurienne. 

may also observed that the subjection the church 
Susa Oulx did not itself involve transference from the 
diocese Maurienne that Turin church one diocese 
was often annexed monastery another. But probable 
that this instance Maurienne did fact lose its Italian depen- 
dencies. Only six years after the bull Calixtus II, Bishop Cono 
Maurienne, confirming the possessions the monastery 
Novalesa within his diocese 1129, included properties lying 
eastward Mont and when October 1184 
Lucius III confirmed the bishop Maurienne the lands 
granted his see King Guntchramn ‘of blessed memory 
and enumerated near score properties, likewise said not 
word any situate beyond the was doubt merely 
brave assertion claims that had long been obsolete that 
1262 Bishop Anselm marched into the valley Susa and went 
far the bridge Valgioje near Avigliana, where caused 
formal record made that that bridge formed the boundary 


Billiet, Chartes Diocése Maurienne, no. xx, pp. 


Besson, Mémoires, preuves, no. 114; Hist. patr. Monum., Chart.i. 1467. The 
date has been erroneously given 1208. 
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The Office Sheriff the Anglo-Saxon 


office sheriff the one secular dignity generally known 

English-speaking lands which for more than nine centuries 

has maintained continuous existence and preserved its dis- 
tinguishing features. Its constitutional importance well 
recognized the variety its functions, and throws light 
the question whether the elements which combined form the 
English state the twelfth century were origin native 
Norman. Yet systematic attempt has hitherto been made 
trace its early development. Kemble’s account, which based 
mainly the charters, brief and contains good deal 
untested surmise. Stubbs made use other materials well, 
but the needs his work called only for outline the subject, 
and this borrowed largely from Kemble. The great work 
Dr. Liebermann necessarily looks first the laws, class 
sources which for this particular period contains suggestion 
rather than definite information. Since the beginning the 
present century entirely new view concerning the origin 
the shrievalty has been put forward. The abandonment the 
mark theory explanation English institutional origins 
involved, sure, the rejection the older conception 
elective sheriff ruling over primitive community.’ But 
Mr. Chadwick assails the foundation upon which rests the exis- 
tence scirgerefa shire-reeve from the reign Ine that 
Athelstan the shireman Ine may regarded alderman, 
but hardly Furthermore, the fact that, far 
record goes, the more important type king’s reeve until about 
the middle the tenth century occurs association with king’s 
tun burghal district rather than shire, destroys confidence 
the familiar theory the sheriff’s antiquity.* The fact calls 


held Kemble, England, ii. 158. See also Stubbs, Constitutional 
History (6th ed.), 126, and preface Benedict Peterborough, ii, pp. liv, lv. 

Chadwick, Studies Anglo-Saxon Institutions (1905), 231, and passim. Com- 
pare Miss Cam, Local Government Francia and England, 40. 

The office sheriff did not branch off from the rest the reeves until the tenth 
Liebermann, The National Assembly the Anglo-Saxon Period (1913), 36. 
The burghal area administrative unit has not found general acceptance, and the 
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for some modification older views concerning the 
functions. also requires examine critically the bearing 
the evidence. The king’s reeve the earlier laws may 
prototype the sheriff but not the sheriff himself. 
reeve must not understood where king’s reeve mentioned, 
and the laws speak only the latter. But the laws are less 
value for our present purpose than the charters and the scanty 
monastic records, and miscellaneous works bearing 
the subject and most detailed all are the Domesday entries 
concerning the sheriffs Edward the Confessor. These facts seem 
justify fresh investigation the subject. 

The Anglo-Saxon laws show that the king’s gerefa reeve, 
who was the greatest local official after the alderman, was 
different periods placed over territories varying size and 
importance. The gerefa Alfred’s time presided, like the alder- 
man, gemot, but gemot which was probably not that the 
shire assembly, for the alderman, the chief judicial official 
the shire, many instances could hardly have 
over, was royal steward and was associated with the king’s 
tun the fact that fed the king’s prisoners According 
the laws Athelstan, however, the king’s reeve not only 
performed fiscal duties, but also had with the folkmote 
what seems territory laid out round study 
the Burghal Hidage has led the conclusion that from about 
the time Alfred the south England was covered with such 
districts, the extent which was reckoned multiple hundreds 
hides Finally, famous enactment the reign 
Athelstan, known the Iudicia Civitatis Lundonie and made 
what appears local witan, designates scir the district 
over which the gerefa placed. The name the territory and 
some the functions its officials are older than this document, 
for part repeats more general legislation the same 
For this district the reeve has apparently been holding folk- 
mote,® within takes pledges for the observance the 
existence its reeve rests inference. But, the writer’s opinion, the indications 
are too strong ignored. See note 

Asser, ed. Stevenson, sect. 106. comparison Alfred 22, with 37, 37. 38, 
38. shows that each official had peculiar functions and that, the case the alder- 
man, these were probably exercised folkmote they certainly were the reeve. 

shows reason believe that before the tenth century 
group royal manors, each group under reeve, was administered from the king’s 
tun: Studies Anglo-Saxon Institutions, pp. 

Athelstan, prol. According Athelstan, 12, appears that least one 
these reeves classed the official folkmote rather than portmote. 
According 20. those who are enjoined ride and enforce ordinary court 
process and also execute justice the thief are the most distinguished men 
belong the borough’. Reeves and both centre boroughs. 


Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, pp. 502-6; Chadwick, pp. 204-8. 
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and the London region its men are led him 
pursuit the Some have hesitated identify this 
shire with the county,” and the fact that the word scir was used 
several justifies caution. But Mr. Davis has 
clearly shown that the body responsible for the London enact- 
ment contained dignitaries from more than one 
may dealing with shire the usual sense the term, and 
its reeve any event may called shire-reeve 
When the king’s reeve began administer shire instead 
some other territory and thus, from the later point view, 
became sheriff, would not appear that assumed essen- 
tially new character. This probably explains why the laws never 
distinguish between the scirgerefa and any other king’s gerefa, 
and why the former title not found any extant record 
earlier than the reign Canute. supposed charter Edgar 
which mentions the shire-reeve dates its present form only 
from about the twelfth the absence direct 
evidence therefore difficult matter determine when the 
king’s reeve the laws first became placed regularly over shire. 
But there are some indications which serve roughly mark the 
period. One may agree with Mr. that the king’s 


Chadwick, 231, Liebermann, Gesetze, ii. 649, art. ‘Sheriff’, 9a, citing 
Athelstan, 10. 

Land territory, Birch, Chart. Sax. no. division county Cornwall 
and the north England, Stubbs, Constitutional History, 111-12; the charge 
the manorial reeve, Rectitudines Singularum Personarum, and Gerefa, (Lieber- 
mann, Gesetze, 448, 453). Ante, xxviii. 429. 

the official sheriff and his territory though his second volume 
appears doubtful whether the shire question county. note 12. 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ed. Plummer, 116; ii. 156; Birch, Chart. no. 1281. 
The supposed charter Wulfhere Mercia (Birch, Chart. no. 22; Kemble, Cod. Dipl. 
no. 984) which mentions sheriff’s aid rank forgery not older than the latter part 
the twelfth century. The Anglo-Saxon account the Council Bapchild (Birch, 
Chart. no. 94) dates from the eleventh century. (See note 49.) The version Offa’s 
charter Heming, Chartulary, 96, apparently that the eleventh century. The 
supposed charter Wiglaf Mercia Croyland Abbey (Kemble, Cod. Dipl. no. 233 
Birch, Chart. no. 409) names sheriffs who held office the Norman period. The 
foundation charter Ramsey Abbey (Kemble, no. 581 Birch, nos. 1310, 1311) and 
the charter Edred Croyland Abbey (Kemble, no. 420; Birch, no. 872) are further 
examples spurious documents which assume the existence the shrievalty before 
the year 975. 

Studies Anglo-Saxon Institutions, 235. the laws Edward’s reign the 
king’s reeves appear his most important judicial officials. They enforce folkright, 
they see that each plea has term, they give judgement according the testimony 
the witnesses produced (see Edward, prol.; also Edward, 2), and they deal not 
alone with criminal (see Alfred, 22) but also with civil cases, cases which involved 
right both bookland and folkland Edward, 2). But each reeve enjoined 
have gemot once four weeks Edward, 8), term altogether too short for the 
regular meeting the men the shire popular which transacted the 
volume business obviously pertaining this court. 
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reeve the time Edward the Elder could hardly have presided 
over shire. The facts brought forward prove the point 
certainly corroborate the earlier evidence for Alfred’s reign. 
should added, moreover, that, while the reign Alfred 
the centre financial administration stated the king’s 
tun and the reign Athelstan the burghal district, the law 
Edgar mentions the rights his kingship, which his father 


had also possessed, both borough and This implies 


that the reign Edgar, not that Edmund, the shire 
was fiscal district and that reeve was probably attached it. 
The earliest recorded case the holding shiremote 
official other than alderman, shireman who must regarded 
seems occur document dating between the 
years 964 and 988.2° may therefore inferred that the office 
sheriff originated the half-century between the enactment 
the laws Edward the Elder and the death Edgar. This 
the period during which the south England administra- 
tion burghal areas gives way legal enactment that 
shires and hundreds. The gerefa Athelstan’s scir seems actually 
mark the transition from the reeve the burghal district 
the sheriff. 

The appearance the office sheriff seems coincide with 
the rise the police and judicial powers the hundred. Leaving 
aside the question the fiscal significance the old usage which 
estimated territories hundreds hides land, clear that 
the break-up units police and judicial administration 
intermediate size between the hundred and the shire would 
tend throw heavy burden upon the sheriff. The same 
enactment which first mentions gerefa scir shows number 
these officials with the bishops about London ordering the 
formation groups hundred men for the exercise 
police Had the hundred organized according 
the ordinance ascribed Edgar been already working 
order, would difficult discern the need for such legisla- 
tion. The hundred Edgar and Canute, moreover, discharged 
duties, such the pursuit and trial which belonged 
the scir Athelstan. Again, the taking wedds for the 
observance the peace was Athelstan’s time the work 
the reeve the but Canute’s time the maintenance 


Edgar, 2a. Infra, 25. 

Kemble, Cod. Dipl. no. 1288. The words coram scyre hominibus vel aliis iudici- 
bus, evidently intended the compiler the appendix Alfred and Guthrum’s 
Peace (ch. Liebermann, Gesetze, 394) rendering Ine, show unfamiliarity 
with the title scirman little earlier than 960. Dr. Liebermann suggests 
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borh for keeping the peace rested with the hundred 
and the twelfth century was the sheriff who supervised the 
matter the same assembly. Moreover, the witnessing 
transactions, which was the business the gerefa the folkmote 
the older administrative belonged the reign Edgar 
the representatives the hundred and the 
Apparently the sheriff acquired the functions the reeve 
the burghal district and, lighten the burden, somehow shifted 
part the hundreds. The fact fits well into the newer 
theory the sheriff’s origin, and explains the control which 
that official later times exercised over the hundred. 

these views institutional development correct, the 
rise the sheriff one phase extensive movement the 
tenth century making for the centralization local government. 
The reign Athelstan, when the administrative strain incident 
rapid territorial expansion seems have been greatest, 
natural period for such process. has been attributed 
the grouping shires the tenth century under the rule 
individual aldermen, plan presumably necessitated the 
ascertained diminution their Indeed, Mr. Chadwick 
has shown that the sheriff never mentioned long each 
shire has its own became impossible for the 
alderman attend person the duties his office 
several shires each which retained its identity. required 
deputy the shire, and the officer the shire next rank 
had long been But there were other changes. The powers 
the alderman were judicial and military, but the possession 
these alone would not make the reeve sheriff. the burghal 
areas, which were largely military tended dis- 
appear Wessex after the cessation the Danish wars the 
south England, the fiscal and police powers their gerefan 
seem have been centralized the hands the sheriff. 
the same time the sheriff’s duties were increased the 
alderman’s frequent absence from the shire. The process thus 
accelerated. 

The clearly recorded history the sheriff begins, have 
seen, about the time Edgar. General provisions the laws 
concerning king’s reeves earlier time may refer the 
reeve burghal area group royal estates, and later 
time the reeve the hundred For the known 
period the sheriff’s existence, then, evident that what the 

See the writer’s Frankpledge System, 26, 


Presumably the burghal district Athelstan, 10, 12. 


Chadwick, 231 for the number aldermen see pp. 172-90. 


230. Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, 504. 
Below, notes 70, 71. 
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dooms say gerefan general may often apply him, though 
not certainly him alone. gather that was appointed and 
was removable the that some places proclaimed 
the and was guardian the peace with summary powers 
action against offenders and that took charge 
certain court compositions for that was presiding 
judicial officer who required admonition justice and show 
and that the king’s fiscal needed instruc- 
tions collect only what was rightly the king’s and serve him 
with cannot affirmed positively that any gerefa 
mentioned the laws the tenth eleventh century, with the 
single exception the reeve mentioned Athelstan’s London 
enactment, sheriff. But extremely likely that such were 
the king’s reeve who led the men the shire Ethelred’s 
and the reeve who sat judgement with the bishop and thus 
apparently took the place the The reeves whom 
Canute bids give judgement the shire bishop’s witness 
and show such mercy the latter thinks right first sight 
seem none but yet the famous writ William 
the Conqueror which represents the bishop having the past 
held pleas the hundred may warn against presuming 
identification which may not true for all cases. 

With the person who the reign Ethelred, not earlier, 
appears the alderman’s absence the leading lay official 
the shiremote, begins the recorded history the sheriff 
differentiated from that the king’s reeve. About the last 
decade the tenth century this official termed gerefa and also 
The shireman mentioned Kent, and the natural 
assumption that reeve charge the shire the alder- 


Athelstan, 25; Athelstan, 11; Canute’s letter 1027, sect. 12, Liebermann, 
Gesetze, 277. 

Ethelred, 4.1; Canute, 33, 33. 

Canute’s charter of.1020, sect. (Liebermann, Gesetze, 274). 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 1001 (Hampshire), 1011 (Kent). 

Canute’s charter 1020, sect. (Liebermann, Gesetze, 274). 

Ch. Liebermann, Gesetze, 485 Stubbs, Select Charters, 85. 

Kemble, Cod. Dipl. nos. 929, 1288. The mention priest who served 
scirman (no. 1288) does not weaken this conclusion. The ecclesiastical ban upon the 
holding reeveships priests seems belong the age Elfric (Elfric, Homilies, 
Thorpe’s edition, 339; Pastoral Letter, sect. 49, Thorpe, Ancient Laws, 462). 
The version Archbishop Egbert’s Penitential Thorpe (iii. 374) not 
old Egbert’s time, but may date from the ninth century (see Haddan and 
Stubbs, Councils, iii. 413-16). provides that ecclesiastics may especially 
nominated for such secular duty. The one mentioned the instance given above 
acted scirman the presence Archbishop Dunstan, his conduct may 
regarded regular. 
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man’s absence seems confirmed the identity scirman 
and scirgerefa established Kentish documents dating from 
the reign the eleventh century his title was 
rendered iudex Canute’s time there evidence 
the activity several directions. The gerefa the 
shire Kent the fiscal official whom the king forbids infringe 
the archbishop’s Heming’s narrative the 
sheriff this period mentioned receiving money pay- 
ment Danegeld, and the sheriff Staffordshire, 
accused having occupied during the struggle between Canute 
and Edmund Ironside lands the church Worcester which 
long remained the hands his successors 

Materials illustrate detail the general position and 
activities the pre-conquest shrievalty exist only for the reign 
Edward the Confessor; hence the account which follows 
must deal almost exclusively with this limited period. The state- 
ment that the king appointed the shire-reeves, which has been 
believed ancient date, fact the work eleventh- 
century and may well taken descriptive 
practice with which was familiar. That the tenure office 
was not for life was well-recognized rule but holding during 
pleasure might then, later, mean that was for many 
number sheriffs King Edward remained office the 
reign Harold and even that William the Conqueror.™ 


The whole usage the Anglo-Saxon period places reeve the judicial position 
next the alderman earl. See Asser, sect. 106; Athelstan, 11; Ethelred, 
Polity, 11, Thorpe, Ancient Laws, Florence Worcester, 1066. 

Kemble, Cod. Dipl. nos. 731, 732. scirman for Middlesex named (Kemble, 
ibid. no. 972), but document which questionable authenticity, some 
the witnesses belong the earlier part the reign Ethelred and others the 
reign Canute. Edric, shireman Norfolk (Kemble, ibid. no. 785), seems have 
been remembered contemporary Alderman Ethelwine, who died 992. 

See Birch, Chart. no. 1098. 

Kemble, Cod. Dipl. no. 1323. Heming, Chartulary, 277, 278. 

Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, iii. Kemble, England, ii. 165, 
Liebermann, Gesetze, ii. 649. See also Birch, Chart. no. 94. 

habuit ipsa [sic] dimidiam hidam quam Godricus vicecomes concessit 

who seems have been sheriff Suffolk late about ii. 140, 
334), mentioned sheriff writ along with Bishop Grimketel (Kemble, Cod. Dipl. 
no. 1342), who died 1047, and who was recognized bishop East Anglia only for 
short time after was appointed that see 1038: Florence Worcester, 1038, 
1047. 

Those who continue under William are Marloswein (Kemble, Cod. Dipl. no. 
Freeman, Norm. iii. 421), Robert fitz Wymare (below, note 170; 
ii. 98), Norman (below, note 154; ii. Round, Feudal England, 
pp. 427-8), Touid Tofig (Kemble, Cod. Dipl. nos. 837, Davis, Regesta Regum 
Anglo-Normannorum, nos. 23), Edric (D. Round, Feudal England, 422), 
241). For Harold’s reign should add the name Godric (below, 30) and all 
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Even the reign the Confessor sheriff was sometimes placed 
over two counties. Thus Norfolk and Suffolk formed the bailiwick 
Toli, though each county had its own Godric 
was sheriff Berkshire and The same 
custom which gave bydelas deman and gingran 
the more important administrative doubtless attached 
deputies also sheriffs. The perquisites the office, apart 
from grants land and other advantages due the personal 
favour the king, included the privilege farming his 
estates and some other sources his income. probable 
that when the sheriff was tenant the royal demesne his land 
was often exempt from the obligations the king’s feorm 
but, will appear later, Kemble was wrong supposing that 
sheriffs retained their own the court fines which they collected 
within their 

The judicial powers the sheriff, was held the eleventh 
century, were derived from the authority the alderman 
earl.. The author the regards the alderman head 
the judicial system the and Heming even represents 
him holding sessions the The third penny 
the pleas the shire and hundred shows that this judicial 
supremacy is, and has been, nofiction. Yetit has already appeared 
that the reign Ethelred the sheriff the alderman’s repre- 
sentative who takes his place the shiremote. Indeed, the 
rapidly decreasing number aldermen and the corresponding 
increase the number counties governed single alderman 
rendered this inevitable. The lawgivers Edgar’s time probably 
meant deal with this situation when they required the alder- 
man well the bishop attend the two annual sessions 
the Canute’s law repeats the requirement time 
when, instead the original alderman charge each shire, 
there were some half-dozen earls ruling all the shires 
There every reason believe that the eleventh century, 
the tenth, the sheriff acted judicial capacity for his superior. 
The earl, however, found personally discharging his proper 
judicial functions and continues recognized the head 
the shiremote. The Confessor’s writs this body are regularly 

Kemble, Cod. Dipl. nos. 853, 874, 875, 880, 881. 
See Liebermann, Gesetze, ii. 719 722 (19) also Episcopus, 10, ibid. 478. 


Aluricus vicecomes sedisset villa semper reddebat 
firmam regis filii eius post eum’: 208. 


Kemble, England, ii. 166. Tudex, Liebermann, Gesetze, 475. 


See Davis, ante, Compare Kemble, ii. 137. 
Heming, Chartulary, 123, 137. 

Larson, American Historical Review, xv. 725. 


Kemble, Cod. Dipl. nos. 755, 898; Thorpe, Diplomatarium, 346, 376; Liber 
Eliensis, 139. 
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addressed the bishop, the earl, and the thegns the shire, 
and only minority the known cases the sheriff’s name 
Since the matters which were brought forward 
largely concerned financial administration, can hardly sup- 
posed that the sheriff was absent when his name not specifically 
mentioned the king’s early Ethelred’s reign, 
has been seen, the requirement that the alderman should attend 
the sessions the shire was satisfied the presence the 
shireman. The size earldom like Godwine’s appears 
prove that the earl could not attend regularly, and even among 
the few extant writs which sheriff named there are some 
addressed this official and the bishop, mention being made 
the not questioned that the absence the earl 
the sheriff often presided over the shire assembly. county 
like Shropshire, where had superseded the earl the exer- 
cise other powers,® probable that alone presided and 
that was actually the constituting the county 
court. 

The judicial activity the sheriff the hundred, well 
known through writ Henry was not result Norman rule. 
The laws Ethelred show that there was lesser reeve the 
wapentake and the hundred who directed criminal procedure. 
the reign Edward the Confessor the praepositus mentioned 
fixing the term the case tried the hundred.” But 
clear that this reign the sheriff also held sessions the 
hundredmote. some hundreds either the 
presided,” circumstance tending show that the latter acted 
under his authority. was unusual exemption granted 
the cathedral church well some other 
churches, which had anciently excluded the sheriff from juris- 
diction the hundreds that they possessed. had become the 
rule the hundred Wormelow near the city Hereford that the 


Zinkeisen, Pol. Science Quarterly, 138. 

assuming that was absent Zinkeisen seems further than the evidence 
justifies. 

Kemble, Cod. Dipl. nos. 869, 870, 858. With these should doubt also 
included nos. 856, 857, 861, addressed portreeves London. 

Compare the sheriff’s proclamation the king’s peace (note 92). The burghal 
third penny here went not the earl, but the sheriff: Ballard, Domesday Boroughs, 
44. 

See Stubbs, 128; Zinkeisen, Pol. Science Quarterly, 137, 138. 

The employment gerefa the preliminaries purgation Ethelred, 13) 
implies that the head the hundred court, which the regular tribunal 
criminal cases: Ethelred, Canute, 17, 25. 

Kemble, Cod. Dipl. no. 840. Compare the gingran the scirman: Polity, 
Thorpe, Ancient Laws, 426 Episcopus, 10, Liebermann, Gesetze, 478. 
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sheriff held three the twelve sessions the strongly 
these sessions resemble the sheriff’s tourn later day, that 
they have even been regarded views They 
well fit into the requirements the prevailing system surety- 
ship for keeping the but the evidence prove the exis- 
tence frankpledge the period under consideration not 
strong enough warrant the conclusion that they represent 
more than incipient form sheriff’s tourn which later came 
make view frankpledge tithings. Lastly, noted 
that the sheriff’s jurisdiction the hundred extended the 
burghers many towns. The fact that the reign King 
Edward the sheriff was setting the term for the suits the 
men Shrewsbury, which they were bound observe under 
the requirement that the iudices civitatis Chester were 
attend the sessions the hundred and for absence with- 
out manifest excuse pay penalty the same 
also probable that the sheriff collected the court fines 

The military functions the sheriff the eve the Norman 
Conquest seem normally have been confined matters within 
his own county. had right claim inward body- 
guard. counties the western border took the command 
against Welsh incursions just earlier time the alderman 
led the men the shire repel the Danes. Military expeditions 
prior 1066 are ordinarily treated the Domesday record the 
king’s, and the summons yet Shropshire and 
Herefordshire the order comes from the There can 


Special attendance court three times year also mentioned 
obligation resting upon the tenants the bishop Winchester his manors about 
Taunton (Kemble, Cod. Dipl. no. 897). These were placita episcopi (D. 
held hundred which had passed into the bishop’s hands. 

Liebermann, Gesetze, ii. 521, Mr. Round (Victoria History Hereford, 
299, 250) makes clear that the horsemen who accompanied the sheriff the 
journey from Hereford the hundred Wormelow are considered his guard. 
had pass near the Welsh region Archenfield order hold his court. 

See the writer’s Frankpledge System, 113. 

See Liebermann, ii. 745, 10d, 11. Compare ante, xxviii. 422. Even 
twelfth-century views represent genuine tradition instead the reading familiar 
institution back into Canute, 20, probable that before 1066 borh groups existed 
which writer unfamiliar with institutional development might readily identify later 
frankpledge tithings. See The Frankpledge System, pp. 20-9; the tithing 
Canute’s laws, which according Dr. Liebermann’s interpretation becomes 
suretyship-tithing hold and lead every man plea, ibid. pp. and the 
comparative elasticity the Anglo-Saxon borh system and that the frankpledge 
Norman days, ibid. pp. 29-30. 

172. 

Walis pergere vellet vicecomes qui edictus non pergebat XL. 
solid. forisfactura (Shrewsbury) ibid. ‘Si vicecomes iret Wales 
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doubt that when 1056 Leofgar, the unclerkly bishop 
Hereford and former chaplain earl Harold, took the field with 
his priests against Griffin the Welsh king and was slain along 
with Elfnoth the the latter was command general 
levy the shire. was only after their defeat that earls Leofric 
and Harold came aid the sorely harassed English forces. 
The well-known story William the Conqueror 
with Esgar, sheriff London and Middlesex, seems prove 
that upon the latter devolved the duty defending the city 
against the Norman The death Godric, 
the sheriff Berkshire, tends show that the shire levies 
the near-by counties which came aid King Harold his last 
battle were led their sheriffs. Kemble says, they were 
the natural leaders the militia and the posse Yet 
seems clear that the troops which, according the statements 
Domesday, the western sheriffs took into Wales were dif- 
ferent kind. Shrewsbury and Hereford the sheriff called 
out, not indeed did the king’s officials other towns, fixed 
number men, but apparently many needed. Individual 
persons were doubt and the high penalty 
forty shillings for failure go, seems fairly good evidence that 
summons was not general. Moreover, the custom which made the 
Welsh the district Archenfield near Hereford the advance- 
guard when the army went into Wales and rear-guard the 
points arrangements out keeping with general 
summons and haphazard assemblage. 

While the sheriff came possess powers which pertained the 
headship the shire, means lost those derived from his 
reeveship. Among these may named his powers connected with 
the peace and with The king’s peace was given the 
reign the Confessor the king’s hand writ else his 
legatus. Chester this legatus was the earl, the earl’s official, 
the king’s Shrewsbury the king’s peace was pro- 
claimed the The monastic story Leofstan, the 
wicked sheriff who violated the sanctuary St. Edmund’s Abbey 
seize criminal, dating from but short time after the Norman 


cum exercitu ibant homines cum eo. 
regi XL. solid.’ (Hereford): 179. 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 1056 Florence Worcester, 1056. 


See Stenton, William the Conqueror, 224. His office staller may, part, 
account for his military functions. 


Chron. Monast. Abingdon (Rolls Series), 491. 
The Saxons England, ii. 164. That they acted the latter capacity may 


perhaps assumed from the analogy the gerefa Athelstan’s time and the 
hundredman Edgar’s reign. 


See above, note 83. B.i. 179. 
Jbid.i. 252. The same was true Warwickshire 1086. 


Quod siquis ire iussus non iret emendabat 
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Conquest and purporting come from earlier period, good 
testimony regarding the existence before that event one 
the most familiar the Institutes Polity 
the bishop when exercising jurisdiction over his clergy capital 
cases called Christ’s 

fiscal agent the king, the sheriff had powers which were 
possessed the earliest known king’s The administra- 
tion royal rents, dues, services, and forfeitures had made the 
office reeve one importance the state, and they were 
destined make the office sheriff still greater the next 
period its history. But for King Edward’s time finance still 
obscure subject, and the sheriff’s place the scheme only 
here and there recorded. was closely connected with the 
ferm the royal demesne lands, the very core the financial 
system. These lands were sometimes the custody various 
farmers local Sometimes the sheriff himself was 
the impossible say whether yet farmed 
all such lands his county and then leased part them 
bailiffs. The total amount the king’s annual income from 
county prior 1066 known but one and not 
stated this instance whether was was not the result 
whole the date the Domesday much less 
permissible make the assumption for the reign King Edward. 
There are, nevertheless, indications which point such practice. 
The later custom, whereby the king upon granting away demesne 
manor made allowance the sheriff for corresponding decrease 
the ferm which paid, has one case been traced the 
Confessor’s time. The alienation lands belonging the royal 
ferm seems regularly have been effected through the sheriff’s 


Memorials St. Edmund’s Abbey (Rolls Series), 30-2, Liebermann 
Ungedruckte Anglo-Normannische Geschichtsquellen, pp. 231-2. 

Institutes Polity, 25, Thorpe, Ancient Laws, 439. 

Liebermann, Gesetze, 14, Wihtraed, 22. Here the gerefa appears 
domanial agent the king. 

Rex tenet praepositus accommodavit cuidam presbitero unum 
ferling terrae (T. B.i. 100; iv. 76) qui tenebat concessit eam 
(i. haw Guildford) Toui praeposito villae pro emendatione unius suae forisfacturae 
(ibid. tenuit Godwinus praepositus regis firma (ibid. iv. 97). quas 
tenuit faber qui propter latrocinium interfectus fuit praepositus regis addidit 
illam terram huic manerio (ibid. ii. b). 

Sed quidam vicecomes misit eas hidas per concessionem eiusdem regis (King 
Edward) quia firma eius eum gravabat (D. 197). This further proof that the 
king’s manors were not comitatum, Eyton held. Mr. Round deals with the 
question Victoria County History Somerset, 395. 

Warwickshire (D. 238). The firma three nights from Oxfordshire and 
Northamptonshire (ibid. 154b, 219) clearly that paid 1086, rather than before 1066, 
where Liebermann (Gesetze, ii. 422) places it. 

See Victoria County History Northamptonshire, 277. 

Round, Commune London, 73. 
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and his enforcement the avera, carrying services, 


which were ancient part the feorm rendered royal 
third link the chain. least clear that 
sheriffs were the custodians many royal manors and that lands 
confiscated for crime were being placed their hands. they did 
not asyet manage the farming system within their respectiveshires, 
they were very important factors that system. The farming 
together whole hundred district and the grouping 
royal manors make jointly the equivalent the ancient 
feorm one night were useful devices centralizing control 
their hands. 

The administration the proceeds the ferm 
matter record for the Confessor’s time. The plan, familiar 
the student the Pipe Rolls, which the sheriff the king’s 
instance made local disbursements from the proceeds his ferm 
was already followed. recorded that when the legati the 
king their journey down the Trent reached Torksey, the boat- 
men that town conducted them York, and the sheriff out 
his ferm furnished provisions for the Two peculiar 
Domesday entries concerning Gloucestershire estates, one telling 
that from certain manor the sheriff rendered what brought 
farm, the other that manor rendered what the sheriff 
seem refer the receipt quantities produce upon which 
money valuation had not yet been placed. 

Since the sheriff was judicial well fiscal official, was 
specially concerned with the king’s income from judicial sources. 
These revenues were largely reckoned with the ferm, and formed 
its second ingredient. But some compositions for the greater 
offences went directly the king, and had accounted for 
separately. King Edward had his demesne throughout England 
three these more important forisfacturae which were extra 


Fuit firma regis sed tempore Godrici vicecomitis fuit foris missa (D. 57). 
Homines hundredo testantur quod praestitum fuit istud manerium per vicecomitem extra 
regis Edwardi (ibid. vicecomes misit haec extra firmam (ibid. 163). 

With the regalium rerum operum debita (Kemble, Cod. Dipl. nos. 196, 206; 
Birch, Chart. Sax. nos. 335, 351) the Mercian kingdom compare the feorm Taunton 
(Kemble, no. 1084 Birch, no. 612). 

firma Bertune hundredo regis Edwardi fuit dimidiam diem firmae red- 
didit omnibus rebus (D. ... mansionem quae vocatur Esmaurige quae 
tempore regis reddebat per annum consuetudine denarios firma Axeminstre 
regis (D. iv. 467, fo. 503 b). 

See Mr. Round’s account Victoria History Hampshire, 401-2. 
Shropshire this plan dated least from the reign Ethelred (D. 253 b). 

Wallingford similar procedure the part the local prae- 
positus was apparently not unknown (ibid. 56). 163. 

Has III. forisfacturas habebat dominio rex Edwardus omni Anglia extra 
(ibid. vero habebat suo dominio tres forisfacturas, hoc est pacem suam 
infractam heinfaram forestellum. Quicunque horum unum fecisset emendebat 
solidos regi homo fuisset (ibid. 179). 
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With them are included various localities other 
royal placita which were not They preserve old 
distinction and constitute the germ the future pleas the 
Crown. The mention one these five-pound forfeitures which 
was paid Wallingford for breaking into the town night and 
which, recorded, went not the sheriff but the 
implies that this locality sums derived from ordinary pleas 
were included the sheriff’s ferm. The regular income from the 
hundred court was farmed along with that certain estates,™ 
and the earl’s third penny pleas the hundred well 
the king’s two pence had become annexed definite manors. 
That all these arrangements required the sheriff’s supervision seems 
probable. The old rule, that compositions court the holders 
bookland are paid only witness the king’s gerefa,™ 
makes either him the subordinate reeves responsible. 
observed also that the regular process collecting geld- 
wite was through the sheriff’s seizure and that land 
forfeited the king for crime was probably taken into the sheriff’s 
Moreover, the same official named collector the 
forisfacturae the king’s sokemen outside the royal demesne.™ 
Since among these payments may included the great ones not in- 
cluded the ferm, well the lesser ones which were included, 
the passage seems show that the sheriff will account directly 
the king’s chamberlain his representative for sums which 
are not farmed. Such arrangement that which attached 
one Earl Harold’s manors the third penny whole shire 
probably implies that judicial profits included the ferm were 
The placita Chester the earl’s own county 
and all its hundreds except one were farmed him lump 
sum.” The inclusion the pleas the shire along with those 


Thus Oxford fyrdwite was emended paying hundred shillings the 
king (ibid. 1086 trespass upon the king’s highway Dover paid foris- 
factura the king the same amount (ibid. 1). Compare rex firma 
sua solutam omni consuetudine praeter forestam custodiendam excepta forisfactura regis 

Ethelred, 14; Canute, 12-15. For the amount collected see Canute, 
3,2; Canute, 62. B.i. 

reddebat libras firma istud Wich cum omnibus placitis eiusdem 
hundred (ibid. 268). 

Below, 35. Compare 141. 

Anno quo mortuus est isdem rex fuit ipse forisfactus dedit illam 
Merloswen vicecomiti pro reatu regis (ibid. 376). The praepositus regis (above, 31, 
96) acts this capacity also, but probably the sheriff’s representative. 

Larson, King’s Household, Poole, Exchequer Twelfth Century, pp. 23-6. 

Dorset 75). For fifty pounds and mark gold 262 b). 
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the hundreds specially interesting point, inasmuch this 
seems the earl’s third penny. The king’s judicial revenues 
from the county, this true, were twice those the earl. 
that event the computing them one sum, the entire collection 
which was supervised the sheriff, highly probable. 
Domesday entry, which records that the borough Yarmouth 
along with the king’s judicial income from three hundreds was 
worth the Confessor eighteen pounds shows 
that payment was being made coin. also indicates, the 
case the special pleas the Crown, that the sheriff already 
accounts the king’s treasury for these portions his ferm. 
Other sources income seem have been collected the 
same methods and agencies which dealt with the judicial revenues. 
The customary manorial payments few pence year the 
sheriff from lands outside the demesne were probably included 
his ferm. The sums rendered boroughs before Norman days 
were part farmed and part accounted for The 
borough ferm might include that from the pleas various 
and small borough the royal demesne might pay 
its ferm part The case Hereford, where the 
reeve farmed immediately from the quite exceptional. 
The hint that Wallingford the sheriff treated most the court 
payments part his ferm, the lumping the judicial income 
from hundreds with the ferm boroughs, and the statement that 
Chester certain forisfactura collected the reeve was made 
over the minister regis within the seem indicate 
early time the sheriff’s relation the firma burgi. The division 
the profits the coinage Shrewsbury between king and 
sheriff the proportion respectively two one, implies that 
the latter had here acquired the earl’s rights the third penny 
the borough. The sheriff’s work the levy gelds proved 
the fact that reduced the assessment Cambridgeshire 
vill from ten the more usual five According Heming, 


121 See note 125. See 138 139, 140 

Huntingdon, for instance, the time King Edward the fisheries were 
farmed, but the mill and the mint were accounted for separately (Ballard, Domesday 
Boroughs, 92); compare Round Domesday Studies, 135-7. pounds 
paid the king and the earl the moneyers Chester when the coinage was changed 
were extra firmam (D. 262 b). 

Walterus partibus burgi Malmesberie reddit VIII libras regi. Tantundem 
reddebat ipsum burgum hac firma erant placita Cicemtone 
Sutelesberg quae regi pertinebant (D. B.i.64b). Gernemwa. Tenebat Rex 
valebat cum duabus partibus soche tribus hundretis libras numerum, pars 
comitis libras numerum (ibid. ii. 118). 

Langeford Huic manerio reddebat burgum Totheneis XX. solidos firmam 
regis (ibid. 101). Ballard, Domesday Boroughs, 92. 

See Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, pp. 

This was done with the king’s consent (D. 197). 
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when Canute’s day the Danegeld was overdue, the money was 
paid the sheriff whether the allusion the Danegeld 
itself merely the geldwite, the sheriff’s responsibility 
the matter equally The hundredmen, the regular 
collectors the here also appear under his 
direction. 

The work the sheriff enforcing service due the Crown 
mentioned more circumstantial detail. the inward which 
supervised were not performed, collected wardpenny lieu 
Special inward was rendered the sheriff Cambridge- 
shire when King Edward came into the When the king 
was the city Hereford the lesser landholders there did the 
same service the This obligation akin another, 
that providing the king with escort his progresses. When 
King Edward went hunting the neighbourhood Shrewsbury, 
the better burghers who had horses formed his guard, and the 
sheriff sent thirty-six pedites stalk the deer long the king 
was there. When departed, the sheriff sent with him twenty- 
four horsemen conduct him the first manor-house Stafford- 
The rendering the sheriff special avera also men- 
tioned, significantly, when the king came the This 
obligation, which evidently sprang from the ancient king’s 
was some places annual Manors sometimes jointly 
performed such service and, like inward, was commuted 
money payment the sheriff. Some persons acquitted them- 
selves providing horse once year paying four 
pence similar nature was the service performed 
the burghers Cambridge, who three times year furnished 
their ploughs the The keeping hayward servitio 
vicecomitis also Hereford the sheriff each 
August summoned certain persons three days for the cutting 


Heming, Chartulary, 278. seems even then have seized land enforce 
payment just did the reign William the Conqueror (D. 141). 

This also hinted the following: Rex habet Burgum quod vocatur Bade 
quod tenuit Regina die qua rex fuit vivus mortuus reddebat gildum pro XX. 
hid. quando vicecomitatus gildabat (D. iv. 106, fo. 

Round, Feudal England, pp. 

huius reddebant Warpennam vicecomiti regis aut custodiam 
faciebant (D. 190). Grants King Edward (as Kemble, Cod. Dipl. no. 862) 
mention wardwite. 

The alternative was the payment 12s. 8d. (D. 190). 

See above, note 102. 

139 Inveniebant vicecomiti regis averam denarios unum quadrantem per annum 
(D. 134). 

nveniebant partes averae III denarios vicecomiti (ibid. 141). 


Inquisitio Comitatus Cantabrigiae (ed. Hamilton), 
189. 


Comitatus Cantabrigiae, 34. 
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and one for theingathering Mention certain liber 
homo Gloucestershire who rendered service 
throughout England considerably beyond the obligation 
the boatmen which took them only into the next 
county, and shows how far from home the sheriff’s missions might 
carry man. 

review the fragmentary evidence available once shows 
how unsatisfactory the state our information concerning the 
position and duties the sheriff King Edward’s day, but 
reveals clearly enough the fact that had become important 
person. Already may seen going about his duties attended 
escort When presiding for the alderman 
over the shiremote, became his duty proclaim the king’s 
commands and the enactments king and was 
who might expected execute great part such orders 
together with the decrees the shire assembly. occasional 
president the hundred court, exercised the customary 
criminal jurisdiction. proclaim the king’s peace 
and apprehend criminals. His was the responsibility for local 
defence, and led the forces his shire against Welsh attack 
Norman invasion. The enforcement the levy Danegeld gave 
him significance for vital national interests and influence over 
the landholders the shire. The collection court fines in- 
creased his power over all persons who remained within the king’s 
soke. The exaction avera, inward, and hayward also occurred 
some places not the royal the capacity reeve 
the royal demesne the enforcement payments, renders, and 
services brought the sheriff into immediate touch with the every- 
day interests men. His custodianship royal estates involved 
manorial duties but seems have been the superior 
whom numerous reeves and farmers demesne manors accounted. 
When the king made visit the shire the sheriff provided for 
his safety, convenience, and various needs like household official. 
not surprising that Domesday Book his official acts receive 
attention almost the exclusion those the earl, and that 
this great record the sheriff King Edward shown due respect 
when there arises occasion mention him. word, the whole 
government the shire was falling into his hands. 

The Old English sheriff presents traits which characterize his 
better-known Norman successor. The assumption that was 
always considerable landholder within the shire not supported 

Above, 29, note 76. 148 See ante, xxviii. 425. 

Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, 169. See 139, 200, 

150 1086 the king had Holborn two rendering the sheriff twenty 


pence year, whose guardianship had always been entrusted the sheriff Middlesex 
(D. 127). 
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the solitary example which has been adduced its support 
still, Domesday Book the sheriff the period before 1066 
usually landholder. Excluding from consideration Esgar and 
Robert fitz the great landholding there are 
named Domesday fifteen these sheriffs, whom all but two 
are once seen possession land and the remaining 
two probably belong the sume Some these 
personages had land shires other than those which they were 
Some held direct gift the king special arrange- 
ment with Some bought sold land the king’s per- 
mission. Frequently they are mentioned having tenants 
dependants holding land them. Three them, Alwin 
Ethelwine Warwick, Ezi Hants, and Toli Norfolk and 
Suffolk, gave land the church for the good their 
the other hand, evident that was not solely the Norman 
sheriff who despoiled the church. read how Canute’s 
time occupied lands the church and Heming 
speaks unjust reeves and royal collectors great robbers 
this Godric Berkshire had acquired for the term 


Tofig Pruda, cited Kemble (Sazons, ii. 166) very wealthy sheriff, can 

hardly Tofig Touid, the sheriff Somerset (Kemble, Cod. Dipl. nos. 837, 839). 
The latter held office late 1067 1068 (above, note 52), and Godwine (Kemble, 
Cod. Dipl. nos. 834, 835, 836, 838), who was sheriff late 1061, must have been his 
predecessor office. 152 See notes 159, 170. 

153 They are Godwin (Berks, Bucks, ibid. 149), Edwin (lands 
Warwick, ibid. 238 241, and Oxford, ibid. Alwin (the correct form 
the name appears from Salt Arch. Soc., ii. 178, 179, Ethelwine, and not 
Elfwine, Freeman suggested, Warwick, ibid. 238 241, also had land 
Huntingdon, 206b, and Gloucester, ibid. 167), Alwi (probably Elfwig, 
Gloucester, 163; seems the same Alwi vicecomes who held land 
William the Conqueror Oxford, and who was still living 1086, ibid. 
Aluric Elfric (Huntingdon, ibid. 203, 208; see Kemble, Cod. Dipl. 903), 
Blacuin (Cambridge, ibid. 201), Orgar (Cambridge, ibid. 197), Osward (Kent, 
below, 38), Ezi (Hants, ibid. 43), Alured Alfred (Dorset, idid. see Kemble, 
Cod. Dipl. no. 871), Heche Heccha (lands Devon, ibid. iv. 301, 306, 389 compare 
ibid. 109, 109b, Merloswein (Lincoln, ibid. 376), and Toli (Suffolk, ibid. 
299 409 Norfolk, ibid. ii. 211 b). 

154 Norman, the sheriff (probably the person mentioned Kemble, Cod. Dipl. 
nos. 863, 904, sheriff Northampton), named having the commendation lands 
Suffolk, where man his also held lands (ibid. ii. 312 the reign 
King William was tenant Robert Malet the same county (ibid. ii. 
sheriff Wilts, mentioned only because his trespass upon the king (ibid. b), 
which seems mean occupation his lands. 

King Edward leased land Alwin (ibid. 167). Ezi held half-hide paragio 
the king (ibid. 43). 

156 The grant Alwin was made concession the king and upon testimony 
the whole county (D. That Ezi was made after the death King Edward 
and was questioned the Normans (ibid. 43). Toli’s gift was the church 
St. Edmund (ibid. ii. 211 b). 

188 Jbid. ii. 391. The Danish invasion, unjust reeves and collectors, and Norman 
violence are given chronological order the three great robbers. 
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three lives the land Fifhide, belonging the church 
Abingdon, means which the monks much 

Nor were these officials guiltless the sharp practice and the 
usurpation the rights the Crown for which some later sheriffs 
were famous. More than one them stands accused making 
free with the king’s Complaints against Godric Berk- 
shire are more numerous Domesday than those against any 
other pre-conquest sheriff. one place made pasture for his 
horses the expense the royal demesne another invaded 
the king’s rights ploughing with his own ploughs hundred and 
twenty acres Crown lands even granted half-hide 
land belonging the king’s demesne farm held long 
should sheriff certain girl for teaching his daughter 
Butthere are others. Osward 
the farm King Edward, that they were lost the manor, 
and removed extra manerium six acres land and wood which 
1086 were still Orgar Cambridgeshire held 
portion royal domain which placed vadimonio without 
the king’s permission. The placing land firmam the 
sheriff was doubtless not always with|the king’s permission. 
the other hand, the Anglo-Saxon sheriff has been accused 
encroaching private rights and taking land into royal 
manor that his income might increased while the ferm that 
paid remained the 

The complexity and variety the powers the Old English 
sheriff were the peculiar sources his usefulness undeveloped 
system government. has well been called generic 
Furthermore, the array places which his duties 
were performed striking. Some duties might even take 
sheriff into another shire his servants throughout England. 
may added that his action represents more than one authority 
within the state. compelling collection Danegeld even 
follows the behest thé witan. Ina very real sense was once 
the officer the earl, the king, and the nation. 

His relations the earl and the king respectively constitute 
interesting chapter constitutional history. has been seen 
that for some purposes was the earl’s subordinate deputy. 

Chron. Monast. Abingdon (Rolls Series), 491. Domesday even relates that 
King Edward gave Robert fitz land the church Hereford hold 
canon and that the latter made over his son-in-law, who held the king’s 
death (D. gained firm hold upon one the manors the monks 
Ely, and even appeal the king failed have any effect (Liber Eliensis, 217). 

160 Freeman, Norman Conquest, iv. 781. 

Victoria County History Buckingham, 220. 

Adams, Origin the English Constitution, 
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has been questioned whether, age when the earls consti- 
tuted the strongest political power the state, the sheriff did not 
come represent their choice and interest. Freeman suggests, 
for instance, that the presence Herefordshire the Norman 
earl Ralph may explain the apparent appointment the Norman 
Osbern The title vicecomes, according 
was used the equivalent scirgerefa only after the Norman 
Conquest, when English documents were being turned into Latin 
clerks familiar with the Norman the other hand, 
the sheriff continued the king’s gerefa, over whom the king’s 
control may safely assumed have been great the laws 
show was over his reeves general. The occasional holding 
the office the household dignitary known the points 
the control appointments the king himself. The usage 
which the sheriff often holds land the king again shows 
close personal relation. least one King Edward’s 
besides the stallers who held the office, seems belong 
the court The sheriff, moreover, was the king’s per- 
sonal agent providing for his necessity and convenience during 
his progresses, proclaiming his peace, and collecting his 
revenues. The Domesday jurors report the loss the king 
arising from the laxness former sheriffs administering lands 
and hear how King Edward gave directions 
sheriff regard the assessment the other side, 
charter Canute deals with case which the reeves Devon- 
shire oppressed the lands church, and the earl complained 
the king, possibly also the 
The dualism the government the Anglo-Saxon shire was 
notexactly what has been be. recorded 
history the sheriff’s activity does not stand purely for central 


Norman Conquest, ii. 345, 

Amer. Hist. Rev. xiv. Stubbs, Const. Hist. earlier time 
iudex comitatus occurs (ante, 26; cf. 17). 

Esgar Ansgar, the staller, accepted not only Kemble ii. 165, 
but also Round (Geoffrey Mandeville, 353) sheriff Middlesex. Robert 
(Freeman, Norm. ii. 345, iv. 736-8 Round, Feudal England, 
331) was certainly sheriff Essex the reign William the Conqueror ii. 98). 
practically sure that held the same position before the Conquest (Victoria 
County History Essex, 345). Kemble and Freeman (Norm. 757) 
believe that the naming Eadnoth the staller writ the position usually occupied 
the sheriff shows him have been sheriff Hampshire. There are quite enough 
authenticated cases this usage raise presumption favour the correctness 
the view. the same ground Freeman (Norm. Cong. ii. 345, assumes that 
Osbern was sheriff Hereford. 

171 Merleswegen, sheriff Lincoln, witnessed charters along with the king’s stallers, 
his two brothers-in-law, Harold and Tostig, the two archbishops, and two bishops 
(Kemble, Cod. Dipl. nos. 806, 808). 

172 Above, note 129. 

Kemble, Cod. Dipl. no. 729. Although the authenticity this document not 
beyond question, the procedure sufficiently established no. 1289. 
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royal power against the local influence the earl. Though 
directly representing the king various matters, was the 
judicial, may even the military, agent Adminis- 
tration, Stubbs was the hands national leader 
and royal steward but this view the situation leaves out 
the account the fact that the latter exercised some powers the 
former and thus tended assume control the entire shire 


government. the age great earls would futile regard 


the abdication their functions other than voluntary. There 


hardly have existed active opposition between the 


interests the sheriff and those the earl. doubt much 


the influence the latter the witan determine 


national policy. long the earl collected the third penny 
the shire and the borough could well leave the sheriff the 
actual performance his duties. Weak kingship seems before 
the Conquest gaining for the sheriff what strong kingship 
will strengthen after the Conquest. The shrievalty one very 
few centralizing institutions which are found Anglo-Saxon 
England. Through the monarchy the future will not only 
direct much its administration, but will control the activities 
public assemblies shire and hundred. contains the germs 
close co-ordination between local and central institutions, which 
destined give rise the most distinctive features the 
medieval English constitution. 


‘ 


Notes the Origin the Declared 


so-called Declared Account stated Mr. Scargill- 

Bird’s official Guide the Public Record have been 
introduced about the reign Henry VIII and have been 
fully established the reign Elizabeth. also said that 
Declared Account took the place the old Compotus 
examination Exchequer methods and controversies the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries throws light this transition 
and establishes the following points. appears that the new 
system was directly connected with the addition the establish- 
ment the Exchequer Elizabeth two Auditors the 
Prests. This addition was not merely increase the existing 
number auditors, but was the creation patent new office, 
and such landmark the history institution 
highly conservative traditions. The erection this office 
was also return the practice the Court Augmentations 
and Revenues established letters patent Henry 
and dissolved 1553-4. Then certain differences between the 
earlier and the later system aroused opposition from the Exchequer 
officers, and were denounced them infringements the 
Ancient Course the Exchequer. The later system degrees 
overshadowed the earlier, which was concerned with types 
account which became obsolete gradually lost importance both 
relatively and absolutely. The old system, however, continued 
exist, until both the old and the new methods were superseded 
the Commissioners for Auditing Public Accounts. But 
was only degrees that the various stages the passing 
Account’ the Exchequer were established, and 
these stages were certainly not complete until the treasurership 
Juxon 

First, then, the distinction between the old Compotus and that 
form account which was afterwards known the Pipe and 
Audit Office Declared Account was distinction between those 
accounts taken the Auditors the who were 


90, 3rd ed., 1908. 
Public Record Office, Lists and Indexes, xxxv, Introduction. 
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officials long standing, and the Auditors the Prests 
Imprests. The term Declared Account was not used this 
connexion all accounts were declared some form other. 
The accounts passed the new manner were differentiated 
the Great Accounts, the accounts taken the Auditors 
the Prests, sometimes loosely the Prest The 
distinction taken for granted the writers the Exchequer 
this period. 

There very valuable list, probably belonging the year 
1603 1604, Exchequer precedent book which the 
accountants the Exchequer are divided into two classes, those 
who account before the Auditors the Exchequer and those 
who account before the Auditors the Prests. runs follows 


Accomptants accomptable the Court Exchequer 


[To] The auditors well ould Exchequer accomptes the 


The Master the Rolles. 

The Cofferer the Kings Household. 

The Treasurers Remembrancer for homage. 
The Byshoppes for subsedyes the Clergy. 
The Sheriffes every Countie. 

The Escheators the Countyes. 

The Customers the Portes for Customes and Subsedyes. 
The Collectors the tenthes subsedyes etc. 
The Mannor Woodstock. 

The Maior and Company the Staple. 

The Coynager the Mineralls Royall. 


e.g. Lansdowne MS. 168, fo. 356. See the extract from Fanshawe cited below, 
50. Howell, Londinopolis, 370, 1657, says: ‘There the Auditor the Prests 
whose Office take the Accounts the Mint Ireland and Barwick and all 
other imprested moneys advanc’d beforehand.’ Cf. Blount’s Law Dictionary, 
1670: ‘Auditor [sic] the Prests are Officers the Exchequer 
who take and make the Great Accompts Ireland Berwick the Mint and any 


money 


Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer, Miscellaneous Books, 118, fo. 83. 

what were known the Annexed Revenues and later the Land Revenue. 
The seven auditors the Exchequer who took the old Exchequer accounts—that is, 
those accounts which were rendered the manner the old compotus, and according 
the Ancient Course’ the Exchequer—also took the accounts the land revenues 
which were ‘annexed’ the Crown the dissolution the Court Augmentations 
and Revenues. Cf. Vernon, Considerations for the Exchequer, 1642, 36: 
Seven Auditors the Revenue who have charge before them the Revenue 
annexed the Exchequer upon the dissolution the Augmentation Court anno 
Mariae and before whom the receivers generall make their accompts according their 
several assignments their letters patent ...The other businesse which belongs 
their place they are Auditors Clerkes the Exchequer for taking the accompts 
Sheriffs, Escheators, Customers, Comptrollers, Collectors Subsidies, the Cofferers 
Accompt and the like, they have them assignment from the Marshall the 
Exchequer from time time open 
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The makers broad glasse. 

The meane profitts mannors lands ete for the forfeiture 
seizure untill composition pardon. 

The Generall Receivors his Hignes Revenue. 

The Generall Receivor the Dutchy Cornwall. 

The Customers Portes for Pyrates goodes. 

The Receavor the Revennues Byshopwrickes during the 
vacations. 

The woodwardes His Majesties woodes. 

The feodaryes honours. 


The Auditors the Prestes. 


The Treasurer the Kinges Majesties Chamber. 

The Treasurer his Majesties Householde. 

The Chiefe Butler England. 

The Master the Great Warderobe. 

The Master the Jewell House. 

The Master the Rowles Revels]. 

The Master the Tents and Pavillions. 

The Postmaster. 

The the Ordinance. 

The Clerke the Armory. 

The Treasurer Barwick. 

The Treasurer the marryne affaires. 

The Surveyor His Majesties victualls for his hignes navye. 

The Kinges Majesties agent. 

The Surveyor His Majesties Workes. 

The Clerke the Hamper. 

The Clerke the Facultyes. 

The Remembrancer the First Fruits and Tenthes. 

The Archbishops and Bishops for the tenthes and dismes the 
Clergy. 

The Keeper his Majesties Privy Purse. 

The Clark the Pipe for the Profits the Seale the Exchequer. 


first sight looks the distinction between the two 
types was, roughly, that accounts revenue were taken the 
Auditors the Exchequer, while, might expected from 
their name, accounts expenditure were the business the 
Auditors the Prests. remembered, however, that 
the practice payment assignment certain specified 
branches revenue made the distinction not very clear one. 
Moreover, there are important exceptions. curious anomaly 
the Cofferer the Household accounts the old way. Secondly, 
the Hanaper, the Butlerage, the First Fruits and Tenths, the 
Faculties, and the Profits the Exchequer Seal—all taken the 
Auditors the Prests—were primarily revenue accounts. The 
Mint accounts are omitted from both lists. 
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list belonging the year 1621 among the Cranfield 
Middlesex papers now Knole usefully supplements the lists 
given above. called breife all the ordenary Accomp- 
tauntes before Sir Frances Gofton and Sir Richard Sutton 
knightes the twoe Auditors the Prests’. enumerates 
accountants name, the particular methods used the compila- 
tion each account, and the extent which the accounts were 
arrears the moment. comparison between this list and 
the earlier one shows that there had beenan 
business from the Auditors the Exchequer the Auditors 
the Prests—namely the Customs Accounts. After the general 
farm the Customs 1604 known the Great Farm the 
Customers the Ports longer accounted person the 
Exchequer, and the accounts the farmers were taken the 
Auditors the Moreover, the accounts the important 
additions the Customs Revenue under James and Charles 
whether farmed not, were also taken them. The list 1621 
gives, addition the accountants specified the earlier list, 
the farmers the Great Custom, the Collectors the New 
Impositions, the Collectors the Pretermitted Customs, and the 
Collector the Imposition threepence the pound payable 
strangers. statement drawn the Auditors the 
Prests 1691 concerning the fees taken them, the accounts 
the farmers and collectors the Customs are superseded 
those the Receiver General and Comptroller General 
Customs.’ 

The next point examined the date and occasion the 
creation the office Auditor the Prests. his 
Ancient Exchequer, gives the following account its origin: 
first mention Auditors Imprest (or Prest) was the Court 
Augmentations [i.e. Augmentations and and 
there they were styled Auditors Prests and Foreign Accounts 
and Article Annexation plainly points out that that dis- 
tinction wasto preserved for the future inthe Exchequer—hence 
the origin Auditors true that the 


fermors the Great Customs and subsedies for the whole realme. They 
accompte upon certain rente and their defalcacions are warrante the Lorde 
Treasurer and Chauncellor and Barons.’ Cf. Pipe Office Declared 
Accounts. Nevertheless each the seven auditors the Exchequer was allowed 
yearly fee £18 defalcation the rent the Great Farm—a recognition 
the vested interests Exchequer officers fees. This item appears regularly 
the Declared Accounts the Great Farm for the reign JamesI. See also 
Lansdowne MS. 168, foe Return fees the Auditors: ‘By reason that 
the Customs are farme everie auditor allowed for those accomptes 
yearely 

See petition the Auditors the Prests allowed retain their accus- 
tomed fees, July 1691: Harl. MS. 6873, ff. 1-7. 

124 (1848). 
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establishment the Court Augmentations and Revenues 
there were ten Auditors the revenues the Court, two Auditors 
the Prests and Foreign Accounts well two Auditors 
Boulogne and Calais but the latter part the explanation 


quite inconsistent with the text the article referred to, which 
runs 


The accounts the Hanaper, the Butlerage, the Staple Calais and 
the Revenue the Customs there, the Prests, the Mint, the Great Ward- 
robe, the Customers the Ports Chester, Berwick, verily 
taken and engrossed the Auditors the Exchequer according the 
ancient laws the same Court, and heretofore accustomed before the 
erection the Courts Survey and 


This explicit. Fanshawe, who was Queen’s 
from 1568 1601, states that ‘those offices [the Auditors 
the Prests] were first graunted her Moreover, 
Mary actually pensioned off the officers the Court Augmenta- 
tions and Revenues, including name the two Auditors the 


Prests. The warrant for drawing the patents for the pensions 
begins 


Whereas have dissolved our Courte Augmentations and Revenues 
our Crowne and have annexed the same and the possessions within 
the survey thereof our Courte our Exchequier reason whereof 
divers the officers the said late Courte are displaced their 


servyce that ought give them reasonable recompenses for their 
fees and commodities 


the Articles Annexation the number Auditors 
the Exchequer was raised from five seven and their yearly 
fee from £10 was expected that the great increase 
the volume transactions the Exchequer resulting from 
the dissolution the Court Augmentations and Revenues 
would lead some modification Exchequer methods. did 
fact lead two important new developments. One, with 
which are not here concerned, was connected with the manage- 
ment the Land Revenue. The other was the addition the 


Transcript the Letters Patent establishing the Court, Land Revenue, Miscel- 
laneous Books, no. 113. 


Thomas, 19, where the Articles are printed full. 

State Papers, Dom., Eliz., 62; see below, 50. Cf. State Papers, Dom., 
James 169: ‘The Auditors the kept the Imprest accounts 
their handes from Marie till the year the late Queene, whoe upon 
complaint the Lord Burghley ... that was prejudiciall the Crowne and 
contrarye the ancyent Course the Exchequer were warrant and commande- 
ment under his handes and Sir John Fortescue the Chancellor the Exchequer 
compelled deliver all the said Accomptes remayning theire handes the Clerke 
the Pipe which they have donne likewise ever since 

Copy Sign Manual warrant, May M., Cotton MS., Titus IV, 
fo. 131. Article no. 30, Thomas, 19. 
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establishment the Exchequer two Auditors the Prests 
after interval six years. The patent Elizabeth appointing 


the two first holders the office the Exchequer makes the 
matter 


Sciatis quod nos pro certis bonis rationabilibus causis considerationibus 
nos praesens specialiter moventibus ordinavimus quod caetero 
sint erunt duo Auditores vocati vocandi Auditores Lez Prestes 
Compotorum forinsecorum nostrorum. 


The new auditors are take the accounts the Clerks and 
Surveyors the Works, the Treasurer the Ships, the Master 
the Ordnance, and all whom money was issued prest, 
and also the Hanaper, the Great Wardrobe, and the Butlerage, 


consimili modo forma prout huiusmodi duo Auditores pro causis 
praedictis nuper assignati appunctati fuerunt Curia Augmentationum 
Reventionum Coronae Regiae. 


They were also take the accounts the revenues the First 
Fruits and Tenths the Clergy. The first patentees were 
Auditors the Mint and Exchange, but from the wording 
the patent this does not seem inherent the office, though 
afterwards became 

The first Auditors the Prests the Exchequer were then 
appointed January 1559/60. This appointment may 
considered marking the end the first stage the develop- 
ment the so-called Declared Account. Thus Auditors the 
Prests were officers the Court Augmentations and Revenues. 
and while this court survived dealt with those accounts which 
were afterwards taken the Auditors Imprest the Exchequer. 
This borne out the extant accounts that date. For 
instance, the account Sir John Clere 


Treasurer his Majesties armye beyond the seas declared 
particler Bookes and warrauntes perused, caste, tried and 
examined William Dixe and Gregorie Richardson Auditors the 
Prestes, and declared before the Chauncelor and Generall Surveiors 
His Graces Courte thaugmentacions and 


the dissolution the court Mary, their business was 
taken over the Auditors the Exchequer until the office was 


Henry Coddenham and John Hamby, Rot. pat. Eliz., part January. 
Madox has left, among his manuscript notes, transcript this patent from the 
Memoranda Rolls. His reference parte orig. Eliz. Rot. 35. See Add. MS. 
4512, ff. 169-81. 

See above, 42, note and Lansdowne MS. 83, no. 76. 

Declared Account, Pipe Office, 222, dated May anno Edward VI; cf. also 
Account John Rowsley victuals for the fleet, 36-8 Henry VIII, Exchequer 
Accounts, Various, bundle 531, no. 37. 
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revived and introduced into the Exchequer Elizabeth.” 
The new auditors were then entrusted with those accounts 
which had been taken their prototypes the dissolved court, 
and also with the accounts the revenues the Court First 
Fruits and Tenths dissolved Mary. 

detailed examination the origin the methods the 
Auditors the Prests the Court Augmentations and Revenues 
outside the scope this paper. the erection that court 
letters patent was only the culmination series statutes, 
which certain lands and certain classes accounts were 
withdrawn from the normal procedure the Exchequer, 
clear that the origin the new method probably found 
the earlier changes which the new court was the outcome. 
The statutes question were based the practice Henry VII, 
which debtors were ordered account word mouth 
Sir Reginald Bray, Sir Robert Southwell, and others, payments 
being made directly the Treasurer the Chamber instead 
passing through the Exchequer the act 
Henry VIII, 18, the accounts which were taken the 
king’s General Surveyors were specified certain Crown lands, 
and the revenues Calais, the Great Wardrobe, the Hanaper, 
the Butlerage, and the duty 6s. 8d. the butt malmsey 
wine. This list remains substantially the same later acts. 
Finally, separate court was created deal with these accounts— 
the Court General Surveyors. Those revenue accounts which 
were afterwards entrusted the Auditors the Prests were 
thus withdrawn least early 1513 from the ‘ancient course’ 
the Exchequer. This confirmed the examination the 
accounts those revenues for the period question. For 
instance the Butlerage account for the year 1519-20 was declared 
before Sir John Daunce, one the king’s General 
signed ex[aminatur] per Iohannem Daunce. The account 
itself was engrossed one the Auditors the Exchequer, 
who received fee £14 for his pains. its arrangement 
and spacing and the use long brackets approximates 
the form afterwards used the Auditors the Prests. 

Imprest accounts such are not specified these acts. 
There is, however, evidence that the accounts for ‘the wars’ 
and for instance, were not going through the normal 


e.g. Declared Account, Pipe Office, 477, Butlerage Account for 1556-7, made 
one the Auditors the Exchequer (John Thomson), but the manner previously 
used the Court Augmentations. 

tions); Hen. VIII, 62; Hen. VIII, (Court General Surveyors). See 
the preambles these statutes. 

Declared Account, Pipe Office, uo. 455. 
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Exchequer process, which started with the certificate from the 
Clerk the Pell money issued prest, and ended with the 
Quietus est given the Clerk the Pipe the final enrolment 
the abstract the account the Pipe Roll. clear that 
the summary methods introduced Henry VII and continued 
Henry VIII left room for such process. the first place 
the pell issue was Secondly, the accounts 
scattered through the State Papers Henry VIII suggest 
practice which ignores the course the Exchequer. instance 
this account the Treasurer the Wars the King’s 
Army the North the year 1513. Payments were made 
one the king’s chaplains, and John Heron; the account 
itself signed the For the same year there list 
‘divers whose accounts were taken and declared 
before Sir Robert Southwell. includes several Treasurers 
War, Clerk the King’s Works, and commissioners for taking 
horses and pressing 

The origin the methods the Auditors the Prests, then, 
can traced certain specified revenue accounts dealt with 
series statutes which culminated the erection the 
Court Surveyors; and the methods used virtue the 
king’s authority the case certain spending departments 
imprest accounts. Then the business the Court Surveyors, 
together with the imprest accounts and the business the Court 
Augmentations, was handed over the Court Augmenta- 
tions and this new court the Land Revenue 
accounts were dealt with ten auditors the revenues 
the court. Two auditors Boulogne and Calais dealt with the 
revenues from French possessions, while the remainder the 
accounts coming before the court were taken the Auditors 

The account given Sir Vincent Skinner (who was Auditor the Receipt 
writer the Tallies under James and great rival and enemy the Clerk the 
Pells) the suppression the Pell Issue Henry VII finding the 
confused obscurities these Pelles and Counter Pelles and that they were utterly 
unserviceable for his use when would informed how his revenue came 
was issued out severall natures see the correspondence one yeare with another 
but with long serch and much charge digesting and sorting the same out 
that rude and undigested chaos reason th’entries were made (Pesle Mesle) 
the course the Pelles suppressed these confused Pelles...’ See his tract, 
the Auncient Course the Receipt the Exchequer hath beene...’, 
annotated Sir Julius Caesar, Lansdowne MS. 171, fo. 307 ff. 


State Papers, Henry no. 4375. 

The reason for this step given the patent erecting the new court: 
antiquyties and dowts have rysen amongest our officers the said courts for lack 
good rules and orders them prescribed that they coulde not any meanes knowe 
dyrectlie howe order the same our expectacion and their duties also 
[there has been] greate number superfluous officers [and] great confusyon 


and disorder our said revenewe’: Transcript Letters Patent, Augmentation 
Office, Miscellaneous Books, no. 17. 
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the From this would appear that for some years 
the business the old Exchequer Account must have been 
reduced little more than the Sheriffs’ and Escheators’ accounts, 
the accounts subsidies and fifteenths, and presumably the 
account the Cofferer the Household, which curiously seems 
never have been classed with the imprest These, 
then, probably were those the Court 
which were definitely excluded from the survey the new court. 
They were also those accounts which the Auditors the Exchequer 
continued take their capacity Auditors ould Exchequer 
accomptes until the accounts question became obsolete. 

The development the system introduced into the Exchequer 
the appointment the Auditors the Prests consists 
the gradual elaboration rules for the custody and passing 
the accounts taken them. The next stage was reached 
1597, when Burghley’s orders the rolls accounts engrossed 
the Auditors the Prests were longer retained 
them, but were delivered into the Court Exchequer 


preserved the Pipe The Auditors petitioned against 
this order 


verie dutifull maner wee the Auditors her Majesties Prestes 
eftsones exhibite our humble petition unto your good honours concerninge 
the continuance our office such sorte our predecessors longe before 
and wee hetherto have enjoyed them, well other respectes 
regarde the great travaile incident thereto, also for the custodie 
the Recordes thereof reserved convenient and safe place assigned 
long since those officers for that purpose within the precinctes the 
Exchequer, readie alwayes produced, and the peculier state 
everie such accompte sett out diverse times our said pre- 
decessors and hath bene 


The petition had effect. August 1597 one the 
Auditors the Prests wrote Burghley, 


Your Lordship having commaunded warraunte that all the 
Accomptes Imprestes should delivered into the Courte (which 


the establishment the Court Augmentations and Revenues ‘the Audytors 
the Prestes were take the accompts the warres buyldinge shippes ordynaunces 
and all other sommes money delivered prest and the moneys and revenues 
our hamper butleradge and the greate wardrobe’: Augmentation Office, Miscel- 
laneous Books, no. The mint accounts were also taken the court (see the Articles 
Annexation quoted above), but are not specified belonging the Auditors 
the Prests, fact which probably explains their separate treatment the patent. 

See below, 57, and the quotations from Fanshawe 50; compare also 
return fees taken for making accounts Auditors the Prests, Lansdowne MS. 

State Papers, Dom., James 169; see above, 45, note 11. This 


corroborated the two communications from Auditors the Prests Burghley, 
quoted below. 


Lansdowne MS. 83, no. 78. 


VOL XXXI.—NO. CXXI. 
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done) humbly pray that the specyalties concerninge eche accompte 
may remayne with the Auditor wherebye maye justefye his doinges 
(any question hereafter 


This order Burghley’s was probably the direct result 
long statement addressed Elizabeth Thomas Fanshawe, 


the Queen’s Remembrancer, authority the 
His contention 


That the Accomptes the Hanaper, Prestes, Mynte, Great Warderobe, 
and others ought delivered into the Courte and passe through the 
Remembrancers offices into the Clerk the Pipe his office and there 
remayne and the particulars the same accomptes remayne with the 
Queenes Remembrauncer like the Accomptes the Household and 
Customers and others used, appeareth the and 
the auncient Course the Exchequer greate numbers particulers 
the said Accomptes remayning the custodie the Queenes Remem- 
brauncer and the Accomptes engrossed and remayning the Courte 
the Clerk the Pipes Office and the takinges the same accomptes 
the Treasorers Remembrancers Office appeareth that they were 


contynuallie used untill the ereccion the Courtes Survey and 


After the Auditors the Prests had handed over their accounts 
the Pipe Office there were still complaints that these accounts 
did not through the stages required the ancient course 
the Exchequer. Fanshawe, his treatise the Exchequer, 
addressed Lord Buckhurst and therefore probably written 
between 1599 and 1601, writes follows, contrasting the methods 


the Auditors the Exchequer with those the Auditors 
the Prests 


The King’s Remembrancer receiveth from some one the three 
barons and the Auditors the Court attending them, all sheriffs 
forraign accounts, Collectors accounts subsidies and fifteens, and the 
Cofferers accounts which taketh, and the Accomptant’s name with his 
addition account and the summe and the debts the same, 
and putteth every them ever himselfe one the Clerks his 
office the Treasurer’s Remembrancers side entred there like 
sort: both which Remembrancers should likewise receive all the Great 


Lansdowne MS. 83, no. 76. 

State Papers, Dom., Eliz., cclv. 62, without date, docketed Cecil’s hand 
Debtes’. The paper not signed, but your Majesties most humble 
servant and Remembrauncer the Exchequer...’ See above, 45. 

the ordynaunces sett foorth kinge Edward the Second entered the 
saide Red Book.’ See The Red Book the Exchequer, pp. 848 and especially 
933-5. 

State Papers, Dom., Eliz., 62. shorter form this document 
Lansdowne MS. 168, fo. 356, headed Sir Julius Caesar’s hand, The order for taking 
imprest accomptes Nov. 1606’. the arguments against the custody 
accounts Auditors are omitted, this particular grievance longer existed. 
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accounts taken now before the Auditors the Prests make like 
entrie thereof both their offices, and conveyed the viewes 
every yeares remembrance and that whome did appertaine 
might make processe upon the same where any cause should fall out, 
and noe super debt thereupon that meanes should left behind 
out processe every Terme while they were 


the same book the Auditors the Prests are described 
follows 


The Auditors the Prests they that take the old great accounts 
the Exchequer Ireland Barwick the Mynt the Loan the Wars the 
Ships the Provisions the Hamper the Ordnance the Clerk the Works 
and such like remembred before who now declared the same before the Lord 
Treasurer Chancellor and Under Treasurer only and never entred the 


Court Exchequer nor nor written upon there they were wont 


Sir Edward Wardour, the Clerk the Pells, writing the 
earlier part James I’s contrasts some detail the 
methods the old Compotus and the Prest account. first 
describes the way which, under the old system, the issue 
money prest was certified constat from the Clerk the 
Pells out the Issue Roll Pell Issue. After this the Auditor 
proceeded with the Accompt, which beinge finished was declared 
before the Lord Treasurer and Barons the Exchequer some 


The description the next stages the passing 
the account heads 


All this orderly course following now omitted. Then was the same 
accompt delivered the Kings Remembrancer make entrie thereof 
his office upon the State Rolles for such Accomptantes, and the bag 
particulers justefye the same accompte left there: And from 
thence the same accompt was delivered into the Lord Treasurers Remem- 
brancers Office, upon which there remained any the Accomptants 
hand, then did they send out proces for the same accordingly. After this 
the said Accompt was delivered the Clerke the Pipe entred 
with him Record for the kings more assured service upon which 
[the accountant] had perfectly cleared his accompt was have his 
Quietus est. 

And last all the Clerke the Pipe did make upon the backe the 
Accompt theis wordes irrotulatur patet Rotulo 
Compotorum Anno Regis Edwardi tertii, upon sight whereof 


The Practice the Exchequer Court, printed 1658. 

Ibid. pp. 83-4. the manuscript version Lansdowne MS. 171, fo. 423, the 
words italics are emphasized vertical line the margin. 

description the antient course that was used the Exchequer all 
accomptants that did receive money prest for the king’s service Lansdowne MS. 
164, fo. 439, annotated Sir Julius Caesar and docketed Wardour 

After the reforms Stapleton the reign Edward II, one the 
barons only. Cf. Lists and ndexes, xxxv, Introduction. 
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the Clerkes the Pell did fill the unde respondebit the Pell Exitus 
with theis wordes respondebat Compoto suo Scaccarium Rotulo 
Rotulo compotorum anno Edwardi The Accomptant much 
injured for that this antient orderly course not nowe effectually 
observed for his discharge former times was, for nowe 
Accomptant doth fetch any constat from the Clarke the Pells certi- 
fyed out the Pell Exitus that his Auditor may his charge record. 
Neither doth the King’s Remembrancer see any Prest Accompt receive 
the bag particulars, neither there any Prest Accompt brought the 
Treasurers Remembrancer’s Office whereby may send out proces 
cause shall require, neither doth the Clerke the Pipe enter any the 
said Prest Accomptes Record, the duetie his office for his 
Majesties more assured service ought doe, neither the respon- 
debit discharged against the Accomptant the Pell Exitus which maie 
time bringe great molestacion and expences the Accomptant and his 
heires. And the officers videlicet the King’s Remembrancer, the Treasurers 
Remembrancer, the Clerke the Pipe, and Clerke the Pelles are much 
hindred the credittes and dueties their services. 


Fanshawe sums clearly the objects aimed the earlier 
system and the dangers departing from 


the Particulers and accomptes being thus declared and passed according 
the auncient course they shall have the ordinarie controlement 
others have, remayning the severall custodies others then those 
that made them, the particulers one office, and the accomptes 
another, and beinge briefelie entered with both the Remembrauncers 
Record alteracion can made, which sorte Comptrollement 
seemeth all presidentes have byn used necessarie the whole 
course that service from the 


The same principle laid down explanation the nature 


Both the auncient custome this Court, and the common lawes 
this Kingdome doe require that all accounts shall made oath 
and declared before some judiciall officers therunto appointed. And after 
declaracion come the viewe the Kings and Treasurers Remem- 
brancer, And lastlie the custodie and controllement the Clerk the 
Pipe, who give allowance the same the dedications tally 
otherwise will endure the 


There were then considerable number complaints after 
1560 that the Prest accounts were not passed according the 


State Papers, Dom., Eliz., 62. 

Reconciliacion made between the King and his Subjectes touching the 
Demaunde his Right old Debts’ (temp. James I): Cotton MS., Titus IV, 
fo. Other copies are Add. MSS., 11764 and 25250. 

There marginal note this: ‘the nature account, rub. niger 
noted that the seventeenth-century Exchequer men, their 
explanations the account’ and ‘the Ancient Course the Exchequer’, 
tacitly omit the Pipe Roll account thing apart. 
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result the representations Fanshawe, the Auditors handed 
over the accounts the custody the Clerk the Pipe. After 
this complaints continued made that the accounts did 
not pass through the offices the two Remembrancers. was 
not until Juxon’s Treasurership (1636-41) that Exchequer 
order was drawn ‘concerninge the entring the Great 
Accomptantes Accounts with the King’s Remembrancer 
The cause the order was stated that the King’s Remem- 
brancer, being kept ignorance the state the accounts 
question, was neither position make process against 
the accountants force them come account when they 
were arrears, nor cease process when the accounts were duly 
This point had been urged Fanshawe his memo- 
randum Elizabeth. The order runs: ‘the said ancient course 
hath been disused and discontinued and the said accomptes 
have beene carried the Pipe Office and never brought the 
office the Kings Remembrancer nor [sic] the office the 
Lord Treasurers Remembrancer all other accomptes that 

Certain points appear from are suggested this succession 
documents relating the Auditors the Prests. clear 
that new system was introduced into the Exchequer 1560 
based that which had been used the Court Augmentations 
and Revenues. also probable that the two Auditors 
the Imprests were from the first intended have position 
superior that held the seven Auditors the Exchequer, 
that their yearly fee was 100 marks compared with the £20 
the other auditors.“ The accounts taken the Auditors 


See specimen addressed Fanshawe, State Papers, Dom., Eliz., 
(1595 Maie please your highnes moste gracious soveraigne myself your Majesties 
most humble servant and Remembrancer with some other the best experienced 
that Courte seeing the Accomptes Prestes and some other greate Accomptes 
made kept and used and debtes thereupon growing delayed after undue course 
your Majesties losse and the hindrance your Majesties Accomptauntes, wee 
then thought did about yeres agoe upon conference amongst our selves, sett downe 
proofes that those Accomptes ought have byn made kept and used according 
the auncient course that Courte.’ 

Draught order concerning the entring the Great Accomptants Accounts 
with the Kings Remembrancer:’ R., Miscellaneous Books, 118, fo. 230. This the 
same precedent book from which the list accountants taken. 

The accounts are specified the order The Treasurer the Chamber 
our Soveraigne Lord the King, the Master the Great Wardrobe, the Surveyor 
Generall the Victualls for Sea Causes, the Treasurer the Navy and diverse other 
Great accomptantes his 

Judging from the pensions allowed, the contrary seems have been the case 
the Court Augmentations and Revenues. the dissolution the court the 
Auditors the Prests were each granted £40 year, the ten Auditors the Revenues 
sums varying from £200 year (this was Thomas Mildmay) year, the most 
usual amount being 200 marks Cotton MS., Titus IV, fo. 131. 
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the Prests, moreover, were gaining importance with the 
expansion revenue and expenditure, while those taken the 
Auditors the Exchequer were both absolutely and relatively 
declining. After the Restoration these latter—apart from the 
land revenue accounts which they took locally—found themselves 
mainly controlling accounts which were becoming formal 
obsolete—namely, the sheriff’s foreign account and the accounts 
the collectors subsidies—fifteenths and tenths having 
already fallen into complete there was tendency 
entrust new types account the Auditors the Prests. 
This seen the case the accounts the farmers and collectors 
the Customs, who after 1604 replaced the customers accoun- 
tants the Exchequer. The tendency Exchequer officers was 
resist all innovation, that consistent pressure was exerted 
subject the new system the same checks the old. 
seems probable that the intention the change was substitute 
more thoroughgoing declaration, and fuller and more explicit 
type account for which two auditors were jointly responsible, 
for the old system check and countercheck the retention 
the bag particulars and the multiplication entries. 

The conservatism Exchequer officers was natural conse- 


quence their conditions service and clearly expressed 
their writings. For instance, 


the orders and rules for the governance the king’s revenewes the 
Exchequer being the wisedome our ancestors thus setled and regulated 
and sondry strict provisions and declaracions having theruppon byn 
from tyme tyme made for the due observacion thereof each officer 
that none should presume violate and infringe the same the least, 
was that end decreed and ordered that none but sadd men such 
had byn bredd and brought upp the said court from their youth, should 


admitted buy any those places concerning the charging and 
discharging the kings 


And again 


Beholde then the quintessence all invension the methode this 
Court soe perfect all points that the best witts cannot finde 
what adde take awaie anie particuler without injurie the 


The Auditors the Exchequer, however, took the accounts the Land Tax 
and Assessed Taxes which superseded the subsidy: Thomas, The Ancient Exchequer, 
84-5. 

Platforme the Exchequer The Abuses and the Remedyes,’ Harl. MS. 
3796, fo. endorsed rece[ived] May 1635.’ 

Reconciliacion made between the King and his Subjectes touching the 
Demaunde his Right old (temp. James Cotton MS., Titus IV, ff. 
See also the preamble schedule inquiries touching abuses directed the 
officers the Exchequer little since finde daily experience that 
the king and subject are alike wronged the Ancient Course and Ordinances the 
Exchequer not observed. And that conceaved the witt man cannot invent 
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Moreover, the system Exchequer fees made changes the 
direction simplification almost impossible. fee was paid 
for each entry and enrolment, that the two Remembrancers 
and the Clerk the Pipe suffered direct money loss from the 
omission entries accounts their offices. The losses were 
the greater hardship that offices the Exchequer were 
bought, and were the nature freehold, the value which 
was based computation the annual fees taken from accoun- 
tants and The Queen’s Remembrancer, Fanshawe, had 
thus pecuniary incentive his protests against the innovations 
the Prest Accounts over and above the natural conservatism 
the Exchequer official. 

should noted that there nothing any these 
Exchequer orders and descriptions Exchequer methods 
which explains the paper duplicate the account preserved 
the Audit Office. not referred the correspondence 
between the Auditors the Prests and Burghley relating the 


handing over the accounts the Pipe Office. the contrary, 
the auditors plead 


that the said Recordes nether shalbe impayred credite the true 
purporte thereof remayninge with nether yet shoulde adde anie 


more force trueth they were transposed from into other mannes 


contention which would have had force the Audit Office 
copy had existed that time. What does appear from that 
correspondence that the Auditors the Prests had, down 
that time, kept the accounts compiled them and were 
thenceforward obliged hand them over completion. 

They had, however, probably always made two copies 


each account, one being duplicate for the accountant. Fanshawe 
urges that accountants 


should not forced take duplicamentes, nowe much unnecessary 
tyme [sic] spent and the accomptants put greate chardge 


longe attendance and the making those longe accomptes with their 


The explanation which suggests itself that after 1597 the 
Auditors the Prests consistently made three copies each 


better way for preventinge the knowne mischiefes and inconveniences that Court 
then restore and renovate the Auncient Course the said Court bounding there 
with stricte limitacions and penalties and abolishing all innovacions lately crepte 
into the same’: Miscellaneous Books, 118. 

Compare discussion the House Commons bill reduce the fees 
Exchequer officers, May 1614: ‘Mr. Ashley that both inconvenience and 


danger these bills. Inconvenience taking all fees which the freehold the 
Commons’ Journals, 490 


Lansdowne MS. 83, no. 78. 


State Papers, Dom., Eliz., 62. 
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account, one for themselves paper, the Audit Office copy, one 
for the Pipe Office (which was strictly speaking the record), and 
one for the accountant, the last two being parchment. This 
had certainly become their settled practice the end the 
seventeenth the Record Office List 
Declared Accounts shows that the case accounts made 
after 1597 both Pipe and Audit Office copies are usually found, 
while before that date, many classes accounts, there 
rule either Pipe Office Audit Office copy, but not both. 
some classes, however, duplicates are frequent from about 1560 
onwards—for instance, the accounts the Hanaper, the 
Navy, and the Treasurer the Chamber. What the explana- 
tion such duplicates? Possibly they are the copies made for 
accountants which were never handed over them, either from 
some accident because the required fee was not forthcoming. 
also fact that one the puzzles connected with English 
records that there are certain number unexplained 
duplicates most large classes documents. 

appears, then, that the type account which became known 
the Pipe and Audit Office Declared Account the resultant 
several distinct forces. first the innovations Henry VII 
and Henry VIII removed certain classes account from the 
normal routine the Exchequer and led the methods the 
Court Augmentations and Revenues. Then the methods 
this court were designed Elizabeth introduced into the 
Exchequer. These methods included new manner spacing 
and arrangement the text the account, declaration before 
the chief officers the Court, and probably the delivery 
the accountant duplicate his account, this last being 
apparently substitute for the quietus est the earlier 
The protests the ‘Exchequer men’ succeeded bringing 
these new methods partially into line with the Ancient Course 


See Treatise the Exchequer Mr. Lionel Herne (first Clerk one the 
Tellers, died 1714): For every accomptant they make three accompts which are 
them engrossed and signed the Lord Treasurer and whereof 
one for the party another for themselves and the third delivered into the 
Pipe Office where remaine for Record,’ Harl. MS. 3278. Compare also 
Petition the Auditors the Prests, July 1691, Harl. MS. 6837, fo. ‘the 
severall accounts before mencioned (except those the Tenths the Clergie) are 
once faire written paper, and twice engrossed parchment.’ 

The duplicate seems have been substitute for the Quietus est which was 
copy made the Pipe Office the summary enrolment the account the Pipe 
Roll. Fanshawe complains that there was entry with the Clerk the Pipe, 
there could quietus est: State Papers, Dom., Eliz., writer 
pamphlet 1662 complains that.Auditors have given accountants insig- 
nificant discharges and forced them take duplicates their whole accounts because 
they had power give est. See Answer paper called the Case 
the Auditors and Receivers his Majesty’s Revenue. With brief description 
the antient Course the Exchequer’, G., London, 1662. 
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the Exchequer’. They secured the handing over the accounts 
the Pipe Office, and eventually the entry accounts with the 
King’s Remembrancer. may suggested that the Auditors 
the Prests themselves, support the security and dignity 
their office, introduced the practice making Audit Office copy 
well the original version which from 1597 onwards was 
deposited the Pipe Office. 

There were then the Exchequer after 1560, broadly speaking 
and omitting minor variations, three types accounts engrossed 
the Auditors the Exchequer. There were, first all, the 
surviving examples the old foreign account—the compotus— 
taken according the Ancient Course the Exchequer. The 
essential features this were that after declaration should 
pass through the King’s Remembrancer’s and Treasurer’s Remem- 
brancer’s offices, and finally enrolled the Great Roll the 
Pipe, when the Accountant could receive his quietus est his 
tallies were satisfactorily joined. Secondly, the accounts the 
Land Revenues taken these same auditors, each whom 
had certain counties assigned him his patent. These 
accounts were taken and not according 
the Ancient Course the Exchequer thing much complained 
the seventeenth time went the Land 
Revenue Accounts became much the most important part 
their business that they became generally known the Auditors 
the Land Revehue. 1706 their number was reduced 
Thirdly, there were the accounts taken the Auditors 
the Prests, which became known Pipe and Audit Office 
Declared 

The question arises how the so-called Declared Account 
differs from the earlier Compotus. The difference will plain 
any one who compares Pipe and Audit Office Declared Account 
properly called with account the period before the innova- 
tions Henry and Henry with one those accounts 
which continued taken the Auditors the Exchequer 
the old way—say Sheriff’s Account Seizures Account 
the Cofferer the Household. The Declared Account 
written different hand and arranged much more clearly, 


For instance, Short Introduction the better understanding the 
Exchequer (temp. James I), MS. 36081; Vernon, Considerations for regulating 
the Exchequer, printed 1642; Reconciliacion made between the King and his 
Subjectes touching old Debtes James I), Cotton MS., Titus IV, fo. ‘An 
Answer the Case the Auditors and Receivers his Majesty’s Revenue,’ G.; 

Arguments prove that the Accounts,’ State Papers, Dom., James 169. 

Thomas, 125. 

The Auditors the Imprests were succeeded 1785 the commissioners for 


auditing public accounts: First Report the Committee the Public Records, 1800, 
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this clearness being chiefly due spacing and the use long 
brackets with marginal figures. But the essential distinction 
that the Declared Account signed the foot the two 
Auditors the Prests the following form 


Ext per nos Ri: Sutton 


Fra Gofton 


The earlier type account headed the names the baron 
before whom the account was declared and the auditor who 
made the account. These names are not signatures, but are 
written the same hand the text the account the 
following way 
Robertus Malton, 
Thomas Beneyt Clericus. 


The two types account, have seen, continued exist 
together the differences form were natural outcome the 
fact that each had its origin different office the Exchequer, 
with different tradition, methods, and handwriting. 


GEORGE. 


Pipe and Audit Office Declared Accounts, James passim. 

Thus Exchequer Accounts R., bundle 215, no. Hanaper Account, 1-2 
Henry VI. The later accounts the Cofferer the Household are headed the 
names the Treasurer, Chancellor, some the barons (who are all bracketed auditores), 
and two Auditors the Exchequer bracketed clerici. Thomas says that these 
accounts were taken full court, op. cit., 85. 


King Christian 


reign Christian was one the most prolonged 

and momentous the history Denmark. Between 
1766 and 1808, her future free and renovated nation separated 
from Norway was prepared and, since the age Canute, 
Danish reign has been closely connected with England. grand- 
son George II, wedded the year his accession sister 
George III, the king early displayed strong leanings towards 
this country. 1768 paid our court the rare and unwelcome 
compliment visit, explored the island from Dover York, 
and charmed the London mob. Less than four years later, the 
imprisonment his queen brought the two countries the 
verge war. But Christian had that time shrunk into 
phantom who existed only sign the decrees others, and 
the troubles produced his personality died away. Deeper 
causes opposition were, however, latent, and the armed 
neutralities, Nelson’s victory Copenhagen, and the tragic 
collision 1807 found him still the throne. 

lunatic for the last six-sevenths his so-called reign, 
during its earliest years Christian earned the reputation 
Yet there abundant evidence that impressed con- 
temporaries highly talented, and not little that showed 
ambition use his talents well. One brief epoch his reign, 
between the downfall the elder Bernstorff September 1770 
and the revolution January 1772, produced more and weightier 
royal decrees than Denmark had known five centuries, and, 
must added, more tokens rebellion than she displayed 
under the autocracy, before and after. This was the period 
the king’s association with Struensee, the queen’s paramour 
and his own indispensable guardian and servant. The relations 
between king and minister form the central problem very 
curious and perplexing history. The instructed world came 
finally the conclusion that Struensee originated everything 
and maintained complete tyranny over his royal master. But 
they accounted for this the assumptions joint treason 

Where source named, the source usually the State Papers (Foreign) 


the Public Record Office London the documents the Inkvisitionskommission 
the Rigsarkiv Copenhagen. 
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with the queen, the unlawful use drugs, terrorism and 
espionage, all which were baseless. Struensee, the other 
hand, while admitting that during the later part his ministry 
and the queen were struggling conceal the king’s collapse, 
stedfastly maintained that during the earlier and far the 
more fertile period the most important changes and institutions 
proceeded from the king received his assent after had 
mastered them’.2 Late 1771, assured Reverdil, once 
Christian’s tutor, then the sorrowful witness his daily ravings, 
‘that the king was the real author the reforms, adding, 
would not say the contrary under the Shortly 
before his own death, when had become clear that had 
account the course business the cabinet, again asserting 
that for time the king had worked eagerly and good purpose. 
And the eve his execution, when was striving atone 
for his sins, solemnly assured Christian’s new guardians that 
the man whose delusions and decline then for the first time 
described without reserve had worked with diligence, zeal, and 
enjoyment for more than eight consecutive 

The aid that may gained towards solving the mystery 
Struensee, well his own strange place history, therefore 
lends interest any additions our knowledge Christian VII. 
Such may found the series dispatches from and the 
English ministers Copenhagen prior the royal journey 
1768, and the documentary records the commission 
inquiry which followed the palace revolution 1772. The 
former have been part disclosed Von and 
and the latter notably but only frag- 
ments and from different point view. 


Struensee’s Beretning, Lassen’s Den Struensee’ske Proces (Tidsskrift for 
Retsvidenskab, 1891), 255. 

288. 

Miinter, Bekehrungsgeschichte des Grafen Struensee (trans. Wedeborn), 
passim. with incomparably less opportunity for judging, held contrary 
opinion. But Struensee’s hint that the arrest the queen shattered all his hopes 
highly credible, and the internal evidence his Defence, which could please one 
power, affords powerful corroboration. 

Host, Struensee hans Ministerium, iii. 122, von Jenssen-Tusch; 
Die Verschwirung gegen die Kinigin Caroline Mathilde, also prints the Defence, 
but with countless deviations from the original. 

Struensee’s Beretning, Lassen, op. cit., 254. 

Europa 1763-83 (Leipzig, 1839). 

Queen Tears, vols. (London, 1904). 

The speeches, judgement, &c., have been several times published. Holm, 
Danmark-Norges Historie under Kristian VII, has utilized also the evidence and the 
confiscated correspondence. These form the basis Provst Koch’s article, Struensee’s 
Parti (Historisk Tidsskrift (Copenhagen), vi. 5). 
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the end March 1765, the occasion his confirmation, 
Christian emerged for moment from the seclusion dismal 
education delight all beholders with his theological acquire- 
ments. From this time until the royal journey 1768 our 
diplomatic representatives Copenhagen were Titley, Cosby, 
and Gunning. Titley, fine scholar, and man real benevo- 
lence, could speak Denmark with the authority and judge- 
ment gained ministry nearly forty years. But since 
1746 had been chiefly relations with the bon vivant 
Frederick who never dismissed one his own servants, and 
with Bernstorff, the soul courtesy and kindness. such 
atmosphere vigilance relaxed. diplomatic secrets were 
confided his valet, and the information transmitted England 
was derived from suspected partisan His advanc- 
ing years and infirmity brought about curious duplication his 
post," which first Cosby and afterwards Gunning came share. 
Cosby’s health broke down the then notoriously unwhole- 
some capital. November 1765 Gunning was appointed 
his place, and for some time before Titley’s death, which took 
place February 1768, bore the weight English interests. 
Like others their profession that age, these men saw France 
everywhere and held the first article faith that the prince 
whom they were accredited ought combine with England 
against her without material inducement. Gallophobia was 
them religion which instantaneously sanctified the convert. 
They were embarrassed the facts that the Danish army was 
contemptible and that Denmark had little interest following 
their advice. Her aims were obtain undivided dominion 
Holstein, guard her rights the Sound, and keep Sweden 
weak, and from these the world-struggle between France and 
England, not entirely foreign, was least remote. Subsidies 
indeed were always welcome Copenhagen. But small was 
the power Denmark that France and Prussia almost dismissed 
her from The English Government showed 
equal sense her but our representatives 
Christian’s court addressed themselves with zeal their some- 
what thankless task. They were able, loyal, truthful men, 
endowed with fine objective sagacity forming their opinions 
and the prose style their century expressing them. 


Gunning, May 1768. 

This has betrayed Schiern (Bidrag til Oplysning den 
Januar 1772) into double error (Hist. Tidssk. iv. iii. 691). 

Cf. Comte Barthélemy, Histoire des relations France Danemarck 
(1751-70), 252, 259, 262, 273, 277; and Politische Correspondenz Friedrichs des Grossen, 
vol. xxv, Frederick Borcke, July 1766, and habitually. 

has weak country and Bernsdorff believe timid Minister deal with.’ 
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The irrepressible praise due all friendly princes flowed 
from the pens both Cosby and Titley after Christian’s first 
public appearance his confirmation. Cosby, who knew 
Danish, could only admire the masterly ease and dignity with 
which expressed his discourse more than 
two According Titley the greatest 
Humanity and Goodness Disposition and also distinguished 
most lively Understanding, which has been carefully culti- 
vated Noble, Rational Way’. believed that the 
declaration faith was entirely this, which indi- 
cates how little was known the crown may assign 
less weight than the ominous mention later the year 
‘the great Ardour and Vivacity his youthfull Temper 

After Christian’s accession, however, Titley adds solidity 
understanding, diffidence, temperance, diligence, and indepen- 
dence the list his while the cooler Gunning was 
impressed the ability and discernment the young 
Before the reign was month old, Christian had entered upon 
course independent activity, and our envoys had seized the 
opportunity attempting establish closer connexion with 
England. The king’s associate and their ally was his cousin, 
Prince Charles Hesse, soon endowed Christian with 
the hand his favourite sister. The king desired reform his 
army the prince, command the English envoys, secure 
its future services against Their position represent- 
ing the country Christian’s bride-elect gave them certain 
title special intimacy, but they were unmistakably astonished 
the warmth with which entered into their views. 
May, Titley sent the duke Grafton apart and most 
secret dispatch, which throws strong light upon the king the 
outset his reign. 


Last Sunday evening waited upon His Danish Majesty, and found 
Him the Chamber Audience Alone. had sooner paid Him 
Compliment Thanks, than began talk the English Alliance, 
expressing great Satisfaction That His approaching Marriage, and 
intimating His Hopes also some farther Connection Political 
Nature. Upon this took occasion lay before Him, large and 
the best manner could, the advantages that Alliance, representing 
the most natural and Best any for His Danish Majesty, especially 
the present Circumstances. agreed what said, and spoke 
His Sentiments favour England roundly and frankly, and much 


Cosby Sandwich, April 1765. April, 1765. 

Cf. Reverdil, op. cit., passim. But 1786 von Berger could praise his educa- 
tion: Hist. Tidssk. viii. 82. 

Titley, and January, February, March 1766. 

July 1766. Cf. Gunning, December 1766. 

January (no. 2), April. 
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stronger Terms than could well have expected. From general Dis- 
course came degrees touch upon the means bringing the 
Two Crowns into particular Agreement immediately, and last insinu- 
ated, That wished favour the ensuing Marriage, would 
make the Proposal Him Defensive Alliance (and even offensive 
One, was judged proper) with the Offer Subsidy, considera- 
tion which would furnish Assistance, when required, either 
Troops Ships War, Court should think fit. But earnestly 
desired that might not known any His Ministers, either here 
London, that had talked upon this subject. not 
conceal His dislike the measures pursued the last Reign, speaking 
very freely, and very justly, His whose Characters 
perfectly well acquainted with. Among other things said, They were 
full Difficultys and Dissimulation, which was owing Their Timidity 
but for His own Part was Free and Open, and should never afraid 
War, tho’ never would undertake Unjust One. 


Titley urges that any negotiation should pass through the 
hands the ministry, whom the king has already hinted his 
inclination for England, but that secret communications 


Christian should placed position control them. 
adds 


that this Prince, who discovers good Sense, right Judgment and great- 
ness Mind surprising degree for One Young, seems resolved 
thoroughly Master his Affairs, and decide upon them finally 
tho’ chuse the best Counsellors and follow the best Counsel, 
says, shall His constant Endeavour. 


Throughout the remainder the year, English diplomacy, 
guided some extent the financier Schimmelmann,” aimed 
acquiring the Danish alliance without any sacrifice gold. 
The king and Prince Charles were soon reinforced the 
domineering Saldern from Russia and the new queen, Caroline 
Matilda, from England. But our insuperable difficulty was 
find Danish ministers who did not lean towards France, while 
Bernstorff refused contemplate any fresh connexion until 
ducal Holstein should have been acquired treaty exchange 
with the imperial house Russia. the king perhaps the 
most important fact that Gunning, who did not hesitate 
style him too apt receive impressions from those about him 
and resign his own opinions yet opined that 
could hold his own important question national policy, 
even his ministers gained Prince 

About midsummer, Christian’s intimacy with the English 
envoys was its height. confided Gunning the secret 


Cf. Charlotte Dorothea Biehl’s Breve Kong Christian VII (ed. Bobe), 
Conway, September. July 1766. 
October 
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his sister’s betrothal, discussed the matter private with both 
envoys, and gave vent the most uncalculating enthusiasm for 
July Gunning reports that the king with great 
secrecy and difficulty about summon the fiery Count Dannes- 
kjold office and dismiss the Francophile Moltke. Six weeks 
later, audience between two and three hours, Christian 
revealed his ambition his own minister and win distinc- 
tion. ‘He told me’, Gunning reports, ‘he loved plain 
and was not little Intrigues men became great.’ 
This conversation, indeed, may have owed something its 
warmth previous interview with Prince Charles. 
September Gunning writes most Conway 


Your Despatch the 12th August, giving occasion Execut- 
ing his Majesty’s orders, with regard Prince Charles Hesse, 
manner that knew would highly acceptable his Highness, lost 
time obeying them. The Prince expressed his Sense this Instance 
His Majesty’s Goodness and Affection for him the most gratefull 
terms, begged would desire You lay him his Majesty’s feet, and 
assure him the most respectfull Manner his Inviolable attach- 
ment his Person and his Interests, the time desired that 
would assure you Sir, his particular regard for You having had 
the pleasure knowing You some Years ago the Hague. 


was followed the dismissal Moltke, and the recall 
Danneskjold look into the affairs the Government 
general’. September Titley reports that all now ripe 
for definite alliance with England. the week following, 
Prince Charles was twice commissioned the king give satis- 
factory assurances, although cash payment still seemed indis- 
Gunning used the two-edged argument that subsidy 
trifling’, while Titley, citing the precedent Amaziah, argued 
that least troops might hired out friendly 

the winter, however, the favourable prospect faded. The 
young queen arrived, but was carefully cut off from any inter- 
course with England. Saldern proved noisy bully and 
brought instructions support Bernstorff. Danneskjold lacked 
the necessary versatility use England. Towards 
Prince Charles, Christian showed sudden coolness, and finally 
dismissed him word mouth. Above all, the king’s own 
character underwent unfavourable development. Little 
this appears the official dispatches, although Gunning alludes 
alarm the Danish ministers their master’s disposition 


June and July 1766. September 1766. 
Gunning, and September 1766. 
September and November. May, 1767. 
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look into his affairs and the impenetrable secrecy his resolu- 
tions mentioned, are also their expedients for averting 
his interference. early July 1766, Gunning reports 
that the recall Count Rantzau, one the most amusing rascals 
who ever disgraced great and great name, had been 
procured the ministers oppose him Prince Charles. 
November makes the specific statement that those around 
the throne are endeavouring distract the king pleasures.** 
February 1767 the promotion the infamous Sperling 
colonel after only few months’ service calls for comment, 
and next month begin hear ‘anarchy’. When even 
the courteous Titley speaks the volatile temper and inexperi- 
ence young sovereign and declares that the only hope for 
order lies time and the admirable prudence the 
while Gunning indicates alarm the king’s neglect his 
clear that have entered upon chapter which not 
necessary follow line line. abounds, however, tributes 
Christian’s talents and instances his power gain his 
point when could bring himself make his Gunning 
attributes Mme Plessen the queen’s failure captivate 
her husband, but indicates that some happier marriage 
would have been English influence assisted towards 
her but proved powerless check the king’s unpre- 
cedented and alarming project tour abroad. May 


1768 Gunning, now sole English envoy Copenhagen, wrote 


You will probably summer. now opposite all 
respects what promised his first setting out possible. Parts, 
however, are not wanting. dread the consequences the present 


though contrary perhaps our expectations some good may 
result from it. 


January 1769 Christian returned his queen and capital, 
sober and decorous Gunning once remarked 


Cf. Hist. Tidssk. viii. iv, Tillegshefte, Holm, op. cit., 11, and his own 
handling the peasant question. 

This grave indictment was often repeated the English ministers. Holm 
(ii. denies even that the council kept Christian down, but Uldall, who ably defended 
the queen and Struensee, but postponed his own marriage until their rule was over, 
was among those who made the more serious charge. Cf. Chr. Blangstrup, Christian VII 
Caroline Mathilde, 219. 


Cf. Christiansen, Christian den Sindssygdom, 44, for the sinister 
significance his second favourite. May 1767. 

Alsoon May. Cf. Blangstrup, ChristianVII Caroline Mathilde, pp. 

September 1767 states that the king’s often expressed desire for cabinet 
minister, which Bernstorff and Schimmelmann frustrated, had almost caused the 
former’s fall. 


Cf. Rosenkrantz, ap. Blangstrup, op. cit., 234. 
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his ‘happy ease and and politely ascribed the 
transformation his intercourse with George Rantzau’s 
delighted friends appeared lovable and beloved, healthy, even 
Struensee, whose labours promote the king’s health 
and comfort were incessant and seemed already 
have gone far towards fulfilling the prophecy, years and 
you shall see that will make the best all rulers which 
had uttered taking But the modern expert mental 
disease maintains that 


closer analysis discovers unequivocal signs mental deterioration 
which already, before the king had completed his eighteenth year, had 
gained such strength that every serious occupation was him 
burden, and all initiative his part which demanded endurance 
tenacity may regarded out the 


The disease, dementia praecox, from which Christian stated 
have suffered, progressive. Nearly two years later, there- 
fore, his impotence should have increased. was about this 
time, however, that according Struensee his political activity 
was greatest. This alleged activity took place within the royal 
cabinet, which was entered Struensee alone. Did speak 
truth Full proof unattainable, but brief survey 
the evidence those persons, other than Struensee, who were 
then about the king should contribute towards judgement. 

such case circumstantial evidence often more valuable 
than direct assertion, while the argument from silence may 
dangerous the extreme. Insanity, the opinion the age, 
was closely akin crime, and speak ill the Lord’s anointed 
ranked with blasphemy and treason. That Bernstorff and his 
nephew exchanged many long and intimate letters public 
affairs without hinting that the king was mad might prove nothing 
more than their scrupulous fidelity their master. General 
Gahler, for example, received from his brother frank refusal 
risk compromising placeman Copenhagen writing plainly. 
well did succeed that long series his letters leaves 
the reader real doubt whether, his warm professions, 
was ironical sincere. The conventional tributes the 
royal wisdom which stud the dispatches diplomatists and the 
letters royalists may almost entirely ignored. 

January’ February) and February 1769. 

This appears beyond doubt. But contemporaries after 1769 believed the 
exact opposite, and modern historians express surprise that Struensee should regard 


himself any sense faithful servant. Cf. Molbech, Til Christian Historie, 
717; Holm, op. cit., ii. 309. 

Hist. Tidssk. viii. 1.173. the date, (i. 98) and Lassen, 246; are 
error. Cf. Aage Friis, Bernstorffske Papirer, 491, &c. 

Christiansen, op. cit., 20. 
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considerable number those who knew Christian during 
Struensee’s rise power, none the less, have left testi- 
mony with regard his health and powers that time. Gunning, 
spite the great difficulties forcing that Intrenchment 
which has been lately artfully raised about their Dan: 
proved surprisingly prescient and well informed. December 
1770 ascribes the arrest Warnstedt his return from 
Russia the advice the prince royal Sweden, who found 
politically necessary ‘to prevent his relating the king his 
Master the conversation had with Monsieur Panin’. still 
more unequivocal indication that Christian remained factor 
reckoned with foreign policy afforded his dispatch 
March 1771. Finding Count Osten, the minister for Foreign 
Affairs, apparently sincere ally our policy Sweden, 
preferred consulting sounding him with regard Danish 
co-operation corrupting the Diet. Osten’s advice 
addressed himself ‘the Favourite’. Struensee discussed the 
matter with him and appeared impressed his demonstra- 
tion that while Denmark was impotent land and sea, she 
might avoid heavier outlay paying such insurance premium 
against war. Clumsiness with the cipher cannot disguise the 
significance what follows. 


said that the king did not design withdraw himself from all 
share the Expence the Dyet, but that would not bear great 
Burthen had hitherto done, and desired would talk D’Osten. 
This did soon returned from Court where had dined. 
told that Conference had already produced some effect, nay more 
than [wrong Figures] from himself had yet done, that Baron Guildincross 
had been named Sweden, instead Pless, and that with- 
out consulting either Gheler Ranzau, that the King asked him, 
D’Osten, wherefore England interested herself much the Affairs 
Sweden and put herself any Expence there and upon his acquaint- 
ing Schuwaloff that was avoid much greater inconvenience, 
that sending Fleet into the Baltick protect the English Trade, 
and prevent France from dictating the Northern Powers, which 
She would infallibly do, her Party succeeded. seemed somewhat 
affected, and consented, that Rosencrantz the present Secretary 
Legation Stockholm should remain there till after the Dyet. 


Osten’s narrative goes far discredit the contention that the 
king when wrote the famous instruction Giildencrone was 
the unintelligent amanuensis Struensee. 

Gunning, however, lived outside the king’s family and has but 
little influenced his reputation. The memoirs Reverdil, the 
other hand, from their lucidity, brilliance, and patent honesty 
have contributed more than all else discredit- Christian’s 


Rochford, September 1770. 
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ability and Struensee’s good faith. one enjoyed more un- 
reserved and universal esteem than the Swiss philosopher. 
one stood nearer than the king, both from 1760 1767 
and again from September 1771 the January revolution. And 
when speaks himself being 1771 inveigled plus 
triste des emplois, celui gardien d’un and states that 
the king his best days had penned only what was dictated 
him almost word may seem leave alter- 
native but write down Struensee liar. There are limits, 
however, the authority even Reverdil. His portrait 
himself and the king remained undrawn until was growing 
elderly and until Christian’s affliction had been notorious for 
some twenty years. The autobiography, with its reconstruction 
verbal duels, must part effort imagination. Either 
deliberately strange want memory, minimizes his 
earlier intrusions into and ignores both important 
quarrel with the king and effort regain Christian’s favour.” 

His dictum that the king could not compose letter runs 
directly counter that keen-sighted Madame Plessen, who 
inferred from the hypocritical and sarcastic style that the missive 
cashiering Bernstorff was certainly Christian’s Reverdil’s 
contemporary accounts, moreover, differ from his recollections. 
wrote Rantzau 1767 that would have been highly 
satisfied with his old pupil but for certain inexplicable hobbies, 
and the Baron Prangins, three weeks before the revolu- 
tion: médaille ait bien son revers, dois pas 
regretter d’étre March 1772 Woodford trans- 
mitted his government, from Hamburg, Reverdil’s opinion 
that the king’s lucid intervals lasted too long for regency 
justifiable. ‘He says His Majesty sometimes for whole 
day perfectly sensible and well, after that and times falls 
into low hypochondriacal way which makes him unfit for 
anything, and that, according him, the whole His Majesty’s 
Perhaps the strongest argument favour 
Christian’s reputation that, with his unique sources informa- 
tion, Reverdil accepted the invitation return. 

Reverdil, however, lived thousand miles from the king 
the time with which are concerned. Bernstorff, the other 
hand, the man who proved that was possible once 


Reverdil, pp. 258 and 

This, the opinion Herr Axel Linvald after examining the Reverdil MSS. 
Geneva, borne out many scattered indications, e.g. the simultaneous dismissal 
himself and St. Germain November 1767 and perhaps also their almost simul- 
taneous recall the autumn 1771. 

Compare Holm, 99, and letter January 1768; Reverdil, 478. 

Friis, Bernstorffske Papirer, ii. 415. Reverdil, pp. 326 and 500. 

State Papers, Foreign, Hamburgh. 90. Cf. Reverdil, 381. 
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consummate diplomatist and eminent Christian, fought and 
lost his final battles the royal chamber during the summer 
1770. him Christian seemed the tool the favourites, 
but never questioned his understanding. How could he, when 
had seen his own political apologia strongly impress the 
king, after most careful His nephew and 
correspondent opined nearly year later that even Struensee 
would not dare propose Christian his own promotion 
the 

Bernstorff’s letters his nephew synchronize with the 
charming undated scrawls which Madame was sending 
her elderly husband from the innermost circle the court. 
time when spectators greater distance were comment- 
ing the king’s pallor and lack spirits, she tells her Peterkin 
how was playing seesaw horseback with Brandt and 
Warnstedt, until they nearly broke their necks. Hier j’ai 
été assise Roi, est bien portant gai, m’a demandé 
tes nouvelles, lui dit que regrettois femme, exemple 
assez passage which strikes the key-note the summer 
tour. 

Brandt, another the king’s intimates, appears have 
left specific statement relating these autumn and winter 
months. But the fact that vociferous egoist did not become 
difficult manage until the summer following speaks strongly 
favour Christian’s relative health and self-control. 
also the complaints the crown prince Sweden and Count 
Scheffer their treatment when they were the king’s guests 
Copenhagen, from November December Had 
Christian been palpably ill imbecile, his avoidance intimate 
talk politics and his failings host could hardly have roused 
resentment his sister’s husband. 

From different reasons, the evidence Rantzau and Gahler, 
Struensee’s chief allies politics during this period, unfor- 
tunately meagre. The brilliant political parables which Rantzau 
wrote and which Gahler, whose instinct archivist over- 
came his habitual caution, carefully preserved, came end 
the autumn 1770, when the triumph their cause united 
them Copenhagen. Thereafter, although the laborious Gahler 
was. courtier, and Rantzau can hardly have been kept 
distance, argues suspicious reticence Rantzau’s part 
that his majesty was not discussed between them paper. 
Prior this, the unrestrained transports Rantzau’s royalism 
appear have arisen from genuine conception Christian 
attractive and able prince paralysed gang corrupt 


ante, xxvii (1912), 283. Friis, Bernstorffske Papirer, 
Cf. Molbech, pp. 710-13. 
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ministers and their dependants. Remove these, writes 
effect June 1770, and will feel how natural him 
form good ideas and how pleasant have them carried out, 
lui est aisé, avec fond d’esprit vivacité qu’il 
posséde, d’étre maitre, combien importe ses peuples 
setting out disperse the clouds which have 
veiled the sun, does not conceal that was necessary ‘un peu 
fouiller Sultan, pour voir degré fermeté qu’on 
s’en peut promettre the same time transmits pleasant 
picture the court its summer tour, Sarti serenading the 
queen, the royal pair joining the music, and then carrying 
off the serenader the two ladies-in-waiting. His mockery 
the defeated Bernstorff less pleasant, but reveals the king 
entering with zest into the proposal that the queen should give 
the password ‘Christian and Catherine’ within Bernstorff’s 
hearing. 

not aware any further evidence from Rantzau’s pen 
until June 1771, when, Struensee’s phrase, all had altered 
for the worse with the king. then writes Gahler 


matin roi eté promener seul avec jeunesse, comme 
n’y plus meubles dans son apartement fait des sorties sur ceux 
prochain ils ont fait matin tour toutes les chambres nous 
autres ouvrant partout regardant dedans, ils ont fini par oter deux 
fenetres des gonds les ont jettés bas cela fait rire pleurer, avoit 
tout effaré diner. 


The language suggests that the king’s freak was neither 
entirely new thing nor one which from frequent repetition had 
ceased cause surprise. 

testimony less accessible. Rantzau very wisely 
kept and Gahler’s copies his own have never been 
Marshal St. Germain, their revered leader, 
however, praised with apparent sincerity both the king’s 
principles government and his industry. When questioned 
the latter, replied that while did not claim know 
the inner mechanism the cabinet, observed that the king 
wrote his official decisions with his own had con- 
versed times with his majesty upon military matters, with 
which the king seemed acquainted, although usually their 
conversation fell upon things 

Any evidence would high value only 
were given without but Keith hardly erred describ- 
July 1770. 
Compare his reply the commissioners. 
denied having burned anything (Answer 152). 


the commissioners (Answer 212). (Answer 213). 
Compare his letter April 1771 Struensee with April 1771 from Rantzau. 
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ing him dark, intriguing, and ungrateful. The handsome 
young Norwegian page, Warnstedt, long Struensee’s com- 
panion the circle, was nature communicative and honest 
was the opposite. may attach considerable weight 
the description which gave April 1771 the court 
the time his sudden banishment early the month pre- 
ceding. significant that could attribute his downfall 
the coercion Struensee the king. for the government, 
the king believed that did everything, but reality Struensee 
explained the business him, and left him only decide what 
course should followed. perceived Struensee’s real 
power would cashier him once. His zeal for work had 
been real but short-lived, and now his powers body and mind 
were failing. Thus one the king’s few intimates, and one who 
was neither biased nor unduly discreet, pictures him Struensee’s 
collaborator, and, when chose, his master, and that 
time very close the season assigned Struensee for the 
unfavourable 

Warnstedt’s evidence was elicited Prince Charles Hesse, 
like himself young man the twenties and banished favourite. 
his Memoirs the prince states that nearly four years earlier 
had confided Bernstorff that there was some derangement 
the king, and that Bernstorff had agreed with him and quoted 
St. Germain the same These memoirs were written, 
however, nearly half century later, and were certainly coloured 
time. They represent the author pious 
youth, whereas know that was with difficulty restrained 
from course deliberate The account which they give 
two royal visits the eve the fall shows 
Christian composed and determined.“ the months which 
followed, Prince Charles could narrate nothing first-hand. 
October 1771, however, wrote account 
the king based his former intimacy. The essential part 
runs thus 


When dressing may sit whole hours and more quite quiet, 
with eyes fixed, mouth open, head sunk, like person who has feeling. 
know him, and have not forgotten that attitude, which always 


Friis, Bernstorffske Papirer, ii. 136-9. 

This merely ‘in the spring’. But declared that the king had been indus- 
trious plus huit mois suite aprés étoit dernier voyage Hol- 
stein’. This would indicate the end April. But having regard the circumstances 
under which Struensee wrote might easily lapse into inaccuracy. 
his Defence makes mistake year without the slightest intention possibility 
deceiving. 

47. 

Fircks Bernstorff, Friis, ii. 208. Cf. Biehl, op. cit., 157. 

pp. Friis, ii, 151. 
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foreboded some violent scene and some revolution which then brewing, 
and these times that his mind, nature very active and lively, 
but much depressed thousand causes, which the chief physical, 
works with most force, makes new plans, takes violent resolutions, which 
however possess stability, nor danger even for those against whom 
they are formed, until third person whom can open his heart 
and his thoughts least part determines him all depends that. 


This sincere contemporary statement intimate may 
well give the clue the apparent conflict between Reverdil’s 
statement what the king could and Struensee’s what 
did. assume that Christian was able and interested 
statecraft but timid, inexperienced, and ill-balanced, that his 
early guardians had failed comprehend him, and, dreading 
his interference, had disgusted and repelled him, but that Struensee, 
handling him with sympathy and insight, gained for time his 
co-operation, shall possess theory which not only psycho- 
logically probable, but supported good contemporary 
evidence. had long coveted freedom from his council and 
from the ceremonies the court. 1768 his wishes had been 
gratified and had marvellously improved. 1770 Struensee 
became the instrument his emancipation, and would have 
been strange indeed had made response. 

From the spring 1771, however, Struensee’s own con- 
fession, the king’s guardians were fighting losing battle. 
altered for the worse.’ Their efforts conceal his condition 
and guard against surprises procured them summer 
and autumn miserable authority and the worst suspicions 
the nation. The Danes were notoriously slow move, but few 
observers were surprised when, the small hours January 
1772, Rantzau and section the army seized the queen and 
her associates their beds and flung them and their connexions 
into prison. Power then passed the gloomy queen dowager 
and her repulsive son, and the strange junta pietists and 
ruffians who had carried out the plot. The usurpers disposed 
the person and signature the autocratic both 
Denmark and Norway were wild with joy yet long Chris- 
tian’s late guardians remained Danish prisons, the new 
administration trembled. get rid them without trial was 
impossible the case the queen, and all cases repugnant 
the laws and spirit nation which distinguished sharply 
between autocracy and despotism and was accustomed slow- 
moving crowned bureaucracy. Within five days therefore com- 
mission inquiry was ransacking the prisoners’ papers and 

Led two men whose grievance against Struensee was that their lawsuits 


justice had not been interfered with. Cf. Hist. Tidssk., 187, and Rantzau’s letters. 
Even making him their unwilling accomplice forgery. Cf. Holm, ii. 412. 
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gathering evidence against them, and for some three months 
laboured with unremitting finally separating June. 

Regarded trial law, the proceedings were some 
respects grotesque. The commissioners first collected evidence 
for the prosecution, then examined the prisoners, and finally, 
March 24, received the royal orders hear counsel and 
judge without appeal. Although several the chief charges 
brought popular report against Struensee and Brandt lacked 
the smallest their guilt was presumed from the 
outset. Before the commissioners had seen one the prisoners 
they spoke them criminals and ordered their households 
broken February 26, when Struensee’s examina- 
tion was its earlier stages, the commissioners petitioned that 
should receive the visits 

The postulates that the king was wise and benevolent 
autocrat and that, the greatest part the proceedings, the 
queen’s virtue must not impugned, rendered many the 
questions and answers somewhat unreal. Yet more serious 
blemishes were the lack any opportunity for the accused 
call evidence for their defence and the absence some material 
witnesses. Rantzau, for instance, member the triumphant 
party, escaped examination,” while his letters, brimful allusive 
treason, were put order that might explain their 
meaning and convict himself. Reverdil, whose knowledge and 
whose honesty were equally well known, received irresistible 
hint quit the country. attempt was made procure the 
evidence Schimmelmann, who even were not Struensee’s 


Their zeal was attested their daily sessions seven hours and more, and 
the strangeness the clues that they were prepared follow up. They endowed the 
royal archives with translations Hebrew documents, billets doux, lunatic scribblings 
and forth. 

Cf. Schiern, Bidrag, 685. Protocol February. 

perplexing that Bernstorff wrote (Friis, Bernstorffske Papirer, 808) 
from outside the kingdom (Dreylutzow) early February: fait preparer 
les prisonniers par Miinter, n’a pas seulement fini encore d’examiner leurs 
Miinter’s first interview with Struensee took place March. Reverdil (p. 426) has: 
moment qu’ils eurent les délits sur lesquels prévoyait que pouvait porter 
une sentence The only avowal down February was Struensee’s 
the commissioners’ separate investigation his intimacy with the queen. That was 
means obviously even criminal. Not little high-placed opinion that age 
condemned such inquiries improper. (Cf. Gustavus III Bonde, Drottning Hedvig 
Elisabeth Charlotta’s Dagbok, ii. 186, and Count Holstein, MS. memoirs, ii. 94, 
Rigsarkiv.) Christian VII held this view. Cf. Biilows (MS 
March 1787, Biehl, 125, and Reverdil, 259. The only way which under Danish 
law Struensee’s adultery could tortured into treason was arguing that was 
aggravated form wounding the king’s honour. Cf. Lassen, for Retsvidenskab, 
1892, pp. ibid., 193, seems destroy this argument. 

written invitation give information about letters himself 
replied with his wonted cynical impudence that never kept letters, but was sure 
that had written nothing that should not. 
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tempter,” could have thrown more light than any other person 
upon the charges relating finance, and the list might 
considerably lengthened. 

the other hand difficult follow the proceedings 
the commissioners without feeling something the respect for 
them men which Struensee said have expressed. Partisans 
and placemen they were, they were imbued with the decorous 
humanity their race and age, and firmly resisted the clamours 
the junta for swifter and more merciless procedure. 
they condemned Struensee for which posterity 
acquits they exonerated him from attempted murder, 
which thousands then laid his charge. Regarding him 
German adventurer who had enslaved and plundered their 
king, corrupted their queen, flouted their religion, and wellnigh 
overthrown their nation, they none the less treated him more 
moderately than their rulers approved of, while for other prisoners 
they solicited favours which were refused the crown. That 
they could respect honest inconvenient witness proved 
their treatment Panning, Struensee’s lifelong friend and 
the Abdiel his fall. Having examined, admonished, and re- 
examined him vain, they set him free and gave him written 
testimonial good servant the 

The trial throws valuable light upon the personality the 
king. Many who had lived close contact with him, from 
his prime minister the urchins whom had adopted, under- 
went examination, and himself gave evidence. The general 
impression left the depositions that, from whatever cause, 
Christian had ceased his own master before the revolution, 
and that all present knew the The commissioners, 
true, suggested Struensee and Brandt that they had pre- 
vented the wreckage the palace windows and statues from 

Count Holstein asserts his MS. memoirs. Struensee’s letters 


his brother show that the financier, whom distrusted, was none the less guiding 
him the investment the royal donatives himself. 


Lassen holds that the sentence ambiguous this point. But bekjendte 
forfalskede Extract’ their report Falkenskjold iii. 216) can have only 
one meaning. 

the issue for October 1892, 458, Lassen agrees with the commissioners 
that the document, which had published valuable facsimile the preceding 
year, suspicious’. But omits point out that reproduction the 
difference between the colour the ink used different portions, which Struensee 
insisted, has been lost. 

The inferences adverse Struensee’s veracity which might drawn from 
Dr. Hille’s communication the Zeitschrift fir Schleswig-Holstein-Lauenburgische 
Geschichte for 1886 are the fact, among many others, that Panning was 
intimately concerned with the transactions there described. Altona evidently 
thought the magistrates blunderers. (Cf. his letter his brother, February 1771.) 

significant that his Defence Struensee names Schuhmacher aware 
the difficulty procuring the king’s signature. the commissioners had said 
the same topic: you know’ (Answer 69). 
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being removed order convey the king’s subjects the 
preposterous notion that was unfit rule. But they did not 
shrink from eliciting the damning facts (1) that his affray with 
Brandt, the specific event which evoked the most thorough 
examination, arose from the decision the queen, Struensee, 
and Brandt that must frightened into tolerable manners 
(2) that Brandt had told the story his (3) that the 
king had been persuaded one his valets discuss his own 
humiliation (4) that thereafter had gone fear Brandt 
(5) whom none the less promoted grand master his 
wardrobe about month afterwards. 

How could such craven rule And spite the 
immense tolerance the age for the ‘humeurs’ grand 
seigneur, Christian’s recorded eccentricities were hardly such 
his loyal subjects could bear with whole-hearted submission. 
king who wrecked the luncheon table and flung its plenishings 
his suite was taking liberties beyond what even Oldenburg 
might fairly claim. They had already found their sequel his 
treatment, for during the rest his life was kept con- 
finement stricter than before the revolution. 

reviewing the depositions which throw light upon the 
king’s powers and activities, modern reader will feel certain 
involuntary surprise the unanimous testimony the witnesses 
the excellence his health. Brieghel, who appeals know- 
ledge medicine which may suspect was scarcely profound, 
states ‘that although has had the honour see his majesty 
daily since his return from his had never that 
time observed that his majesty had been all unwell (har 
feylet noget) need any medicine’, except once for 
hollow tooth, though ought have been bled after falling 
heavily upon his ribs. The king’s valet, Torp, equally indignant 
against the administration quinine and iron his master 
the autumn 1771, when was just well (ligesaa fridsk) 
during the six years his service. Professor Berger, 
able man but very timid witness, admitted having attended 

the king since the end June 1771, and having prescribed 
cold plunges and jalap, and this without calling the royal 
body-physicians, since neither the King nor the Queen had any 
important and definite illness 

The commissioners, thoroughly investigating the charge that 
Christian had been referred the treatment the 


January 1769. had also accompanied the king abroad. 

Cf. Professor Dr. med. Petersen Hist. Tidssk. vi. ii. 

Lassen (p. 221) unaccountably asserts that after the evidence Winge the charge 
poisoning was abandoned. Even the poisoned coffee story was afterwards put 
the king’s urchins, and that injurious drugging host witnesses, including, 
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slighted body-physicians. One them, Dr. von Berger, 
the acknowledged head his profession Denmark, had thought 
that the early part 1771 the king’s vice was telling upon 
him, but had found him much better July. was who 
had afterwards declared impatiently Reverdil that man 
must mad himself attribute madness the 

This evidence, course, does not prove that the king’s 
mind was unaffected. But emphasizes the fact that could 
often appear sane, and that those about him saw connexion 
between eccentricity and lack will-power the one hand, 
and ill-health the other. And discounts those lurid descrip- 
tions Christian physical wreck which had passed current 
high circles for year more. curiously supplemented 
document which the commission brought light. Since 
the king’s collapse, Struensee, ruling set purpose fear, had 
become more and more isolated, and therefore clung the closer 
his old friend and accomplice, Brandt. Brandt, though 
means devoid ability and brave enough die like hero, 
suffered from egotism which stifled every vestige sound 
judgement. Invincibly self-complacent, carefully copied and 
preserved biting lampoon upon himself, and thought that 
reward could recompense him for his services the state. 
Struensee, who lived terror his resignation, begged fortune 
for him from the king, procured him the great title count, 
and tolerated and prevailed with the queen tolerate the 
presence court his detested mistress, the wife Count 
Holstein. Brandt, however, grew more and more restive, 
until the summer 1771 presented Struensee with grand 
remonstrance against his government, and request for 
enormous pension, with leave enjoy This missive, 
which has too often been quoted history spite the author’s 
admission that many his statements were made merely for 
effect, filled Brandt’s clear hand one-half sixteen pages. 
Struensee, although general too hard pressed for correspon- 
dence, exerted himself scribble answer which covered the 
vacant spaces, and twenty pages more. The manuscript, 
discovered, might well mean banishment the least for the 
two counts, but Brandt could not bring himself destroy his 
own fine writing, and history gained acquisition which 
perhaps 


twice over, the king himself. The records the court apothecary, which afford 
interesting disclosures the ailments the royal circle and their treatment, were 
found perfect order. Reverdil, 258. 

Holm (ii. 308) does less than justice the unrivalled impudence this proposal, 
which was retirer Paris d’y vivre not merely take holidays 
there. 

See Brandt’s answers the commissioners. 
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Brandt complains that his company wearied the king, 
who did everything rid him. force him’, con- 
tinues, live with me, and crown disgrace, obliged 
treat him hardly, calls it, lest should rude 
the Queen.’ Struensee describes him ‘un maitre faible, 
peu respecté, qui meme panchant pour changement 
que son peuple’. claims have rescued him from slavery 
and done everything possible make him happy and pour 
cacher ses defauts retablir reputation son esprit 
son Could the king, asks, ever learn une danse 
composée s’amuse plus avec des polisons, qu’avec 
all behind the scenes knows that Brandt governs the king his 
private life, far singular man can governed. 

These drops from torrent poured forth intimate who 
knew all the truth are damaging the king. 
must, however, remember that writing Struensee was prone 
the strain rex that this correspondence dates 
from several months after the king’s alleged relapse; that 
Struensee here speaks the same omnipotent manner making 
change the life the queen, who Count Holstein observes, 
not woman for and gave him much put 
with that confesses having failed change the game 
loup, which amused the king, and that mentions the 
possibility that the king might unwise supplant 
him another friend. The Brandt-Struensee correspondence 
therefore appears means Jestroy the hypothesis that 
describing Christian formerly his collaborator, Struensee told 
the truth. 

the course the trial, moreover, some traces the king’s 
governance came light. statement that had 
discussed military matters with him supplemented 
Struensee’s account discussion concerning the Moravians. 
Hansen evidently believed that late June the king had 
been actively interested the management the fleet. Falken- 
skjold had been thrice received audience connexion with 
his journeys from and Russia, his last return falling late 


Rude’, think, rather than ‘insolent’. Struensee uses Lady Holstein’s 
lover the same French word her behaviour towards himself. The com- 
missioners, however, ask Brandt how could dare use expression indecent 
(ublue) and worthy punishment. 

Compare the interesting particulars his earlier activities collected Herr 
Robert Neiiendam, the actor (Hist. Tidssk., viii. and vi). 

This corroborated the known character the queen, Struensee’s 
statements this same letter, and the prime minister-like tone which invariably 
spoke her, here and elsewhere. was not alone contemplating the 
possibility that with her Struensee might have successors. 
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August 1771.87 The boy Ole, who had lived the king’s 
rooms day and night, testified that Struensee visited the 
king twice daily and ‘read something him’, and that after 
had gone away the king was often angry. His evidence was 
corroborated that his comrades Moranti and 
Torp bore witness the king’s frequent ill-temper after Struen- 
see’s departure—a natural condition for weakling whose 
powers had been under Schack speaks more than 
once their collaboration everyday occurrence. Captain 
Duvall’s evidence tended show that moment crisis 
December 1771, Struensee had spent quarter hour 
with the king before announcing decision. The result 
Struensee’s own examination indicates that the last the 
forms business with the king were general scrupulously 
observed. Brandt states that when, April 1771, Struensee 
brought him 50,000 dollars from the king required and received 
assurance that the gift was sincere, and thanked his majesty 
for it. 

Thus, not inconsiderable aggregate indirect evidence, 
the records the commission tend countenance the assertions 
Struensee with regard the king’s collaboration, and 
least lower the tone the picture which Reverdil has painted. 
this they are strongly reinforced body evidence which 
may termed direct, since was given Christian himself. 
Unfortunately, posterity has hitherto ignored this source, 
has dismissed with contempt. Host and Wittich was 
unknown. Lassen censures the commission for relying upon 
single deduction which they made from it, and agrees with 
Reverdil that cite lunatic was act bad 


quote Falkenskjold’s words and writings very sparingly, because after studying 
the records the commissioners feel bound rate his credibility far lower than, 
for example, does Wittich. One instance may suffice. was charged with having 
insulted and endangered Prince Frederick refusing stop the military music when 
rode along the ramparts. made answers: (1) that knew nothing the 
(2) that must have seen that the prince had room pass and thought 
that would like the music (3) that would have been rude the prince have 
stopped the musicians, since the rules only prescribed that armed men should give 
the honours (4) that ifthey had stood attention, the prince’s horse might have shied 
the strong sun reflected from the drums; (5)—a few years later—that would 
have been insulting the prince have stopped music which the king had instituted 
for his own pleasure. (This last from his Gamle Erindringer, the Danish translation 
his Mémoires, 131.) Koch, Struensees parti (Hist. Tidssk. vi. 114, 

Schack’s evidence, printed Lassen, 237, shows signs resentment 
Christian’s part against Struensee’s harshness, but proves that they had habitually 
discussed affairs state. 

231, referring Struensee’s alleged neglect inform the king before the 
24th December the dissolution the Footguards the ‘det Hans Majestet 
declarerer sig heel vel iii. 168). 

295, citing Reverdil, 413. 

Henvisninger, pp. 35,22. argues that the king was then regarded only 
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while controverting this view, makes use the depositions. 
consequence, Christiansen has not examined But 
whatever their value history, their biographical importance 
can hardly gainsaid. With the exception few admirable 
repartees, they are perhaps more characteristic Christian than 
anything else that known have spoken written. 

Some the king’s depositions were received second-hand 
the sworn testimony his chamberlain, Schack, while some 
took the form memoranda. Four these papers were drawn 
Shack and authenticated the king, answer ques- 
tions presumably communicated the former the commis- 
sion. brief denial that had given Struensee and Brandt 
50,000 dollars apiece, was both written and signed Christian. 
view his known readiness under certain conditions 
romance freely and sign anything that was put before him, 
the value this evidence must depend the first place upon 
the character the medium through whom was conveyed. 
Fortunately, better could desired. Schack’s whole career 
was that honest, upright man. Although chosen 
Struensee the king’s companion, was retained that 
important situation when the revolution had driven every 
tainted person from the palace. The tributes well-informed 
contemporaries his honesty are supported the frankness 
and credibility his own replies the 

February Schack asserted that the king had 
mitted, nay him give the commission the royal 
version the affray with Brandt. This interest inasmuch 
Christian attributes his own threat cane Brandt the 
irritation against him produced that morning Struensee 
and Falkenskjold, and states that Brandt accompanied his acts 
with the most injurious language. ‘Shortly afterwards,’ Schack 
continues, ‘Count Struensee, when working with His Majesty 
the cabinet, importuned and last persuaded him make 
Count Brandt Grand Master the Wardrobe. soon 
His Majesty had consented, Count Struensee sent for Brandt, 


feeble, might fairly credited with some memory. might more cogently 
urged that Struensee appealed the king’s recollections conversations long past 
(see his answer Question 4), and that many points Christian corroborated. 
Holm (ii. 13) excludes the possibility securing evidence from the king the 
question collaboration. 

far can see, they fully accord with his dicta pp. and 51. Koch 
makes some slight use them his Kabinetet Struensees Tid (Hist. Tidssk. 
vii. vi). 

e.g. Holstein, MS. memoirs, ii. 145: gentleness and simplicity itself and 
not ambitious.’ (Friis, Bernstorffske Papirer, iii. 493): 
modest, faithful,’ 

Part his evidence and the examination Brandt and Struensee based 
upon are printed Lassen, pp. 
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and the cabinet where sat and worked with His Majesty, 
rose from his chair when Brandt came in, embraced and kissed 
him His Majesty’s presence, congratulated him his new 
appointment and addressed him Your 
April, however, when the depositions were being sworn to, 
Schack remembered that the king had the meantime denied 
the embracing and kissing. His evidence whole, and even 
this short extract from it, illustrates the king’s absorption 
himself, his communicativeness, his intense hatred Brandt, 
and his lack any feeling shame being controlled his 
daily life others. reveals surprisingly little trace the 
shock the revolution, when had been assured under the 
most terrifying circumstances that Struensee designed murder 
him. The tone which spoke his late minister here 
and elsewhere querulous, but far removed from hatred 
from gratitude. 

The memoranda relate seven grave offences which were 
laid Struensee’s charge. These were effect: (1) that 
had treated the king brutally, not shrinking even from the 
use poison; (2) that had unlawfully deprived the king’s 
subjects access their master; (3) that had secured 
attempted secure royal testament bequeathing powers 
government the (4) that had unlawful influence 
secured for himself the position privy cabinet minister and 
the rank count; (5) that had enriched himself and his 
friends from the treasury without the king’s knowledge; (6) 
that had not duly reported the king the contents the 
royal edicts; (7) and that had fraudulently procured the 
disbanding the Guards. Some counts this indictment also 
concern Brandt, but the commissioners appear have sought 
the king’s testimony with view the condemnation the 
chief offender 

the questions touching these several points the king 
appears have replied without embarrassment confusion. 
(1) first had recollection the suspected medicine, 
but afterwards remembered that Professor Berger had prescribed 
for slight indisposition. had several times experienced 
cramp the feet, and attributed the cold baths. (2) 
had himself sent away one Gartner who plagued him with his 
supplications. (3) did not credit the story the testament, 
but remembered that Struensee had once proposed that 
should make will. (4) cited number the arguments 


surmise that before February Schack received instructions write down 
the king’s observations certain specified topics and secure his attestation, and that 
supplementary communications were sent him when the course the proceedings 
required. These were not recorded the daily protocols. 
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that Struensee had used obtain promotion, and stated that 
the royal instructions were dictated the new minister himself. 
The proposal make Struensee and Brandt counts the day 
the princess’s baptism also came from Struensee. (5) 
the financial transactions, the king showed least that 
possessed far better memory with regard gifts than Reverdil 
would Six those questioned, including five dating 
back year more, lay circumstantially within his recollec- 
tion. One could not recall. Two recent date denied, 
and Struensee admitted that was who had presumed upon 
the royal There remained the large donative 
Struensee and Brandt, which Christian repudiated, whether 
from want memory from malice against Brandt cannot 
now determined. the queen’s lodge, Frydenlund, 
asserted that knew it, but not until the building had begun 
but His Majesty was not allowed (6) ‘As regards 
the Cabinet Orders, Struensee regularly read His Majesty the 
epitomes and told him the contents, and thereupon presented 
them for his gracious approbation.’ (7) The dismissal the 
guards had been recommended Struensee the previous 
winter and again the summer, but nothing further had been 
said about until Christmas Eve, when prayed the king 
give Gahler word mouth orders quell the mutiny 
force. 

However unsafe may assume that act did not 
happen because Christian did not remember it, should 
surprised learn that any the acts which professed 
remember did not happen. many points his evidence 
corroborated, and except regards the donative, none 
contradicted. his account Struensee’s promotion 
hear the faithful echo the Prussian towering over his enfeebled 
master and pleading the hard toil which had had for long 
time with His Majesty, and the good proposals had made, 
for example, the getting rid the Council, which said was 
great service the sovereign power, likewise the weakening 
the grandees, which had enabled him promote the burghers 
and give them almost equal privileges with the nobles, which 
said agreed with King Frederick opinions and with the 
Royal Law. Likewise prayed His Majesty that the officials 
who came report might leave their portfolios behind for 
closer scrutiny, that they should not take His Majesty 
surprise (whereby came despatch all the business): and 


conflict with Reverdil’s description the king’s utter indifference money 
also the contemporary account his avarice Saldern and Filosofof (cf. Holm, 
and 405, and the negotiations with England, 
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since had served long privy cabinet minister thought 
right that His Majesty should name him such, and ought 
created such, and take rank above other ministers, and 
since managed the whole court, which professed under- 
stand better than the late Count Fritz Moltke, was (he said) 
promotion for him.’ 

The fact that some two-thirds the king’s answers favoured 
the defence, proves that they were neither put into his mouth 
his guardians nor distorted the writing down. may 
also explain why was not interrogated with regard other 
charges, notably Struensee’s alleged ill treatment the crown 
was evidently most willing but his 
evidence tended make difficult condemn Struensee 
his name. 

king regnant, Christian finally expired the revolu- 
For the convenience state whose laws furnished 
means escape, remained theory absolute. Indeed, 
the foremost Danish declared that his insanity could 
not easily proved. But having signed decree which gave 
the council practical control over the royal edicts, suffered 
his brother preside their meetings his presence and 
Frederick the Great rightly divined that unless were abducted 
might dismissed from political calculations. The genera- 
tion and more his existence under such conditions can throw 
but little light upon his past. Yet not without interest 
note how slowly the truth was diffused and how reluctantly men 
resigned themselves regard their king hopelessly demented. 

Before the revolution, some had believed that the rumour 
his derangement was falsehood spread guilty clique 
who hoped seize his Others who were well placed 
form judgement held that after having been restored 
liberty amid adoring people, had only rouse himself 
and reign. Let the blood the many kings that runs thy 
veins cried one learned and enthusiastic patriot, ‘warm thy 
heart thyself rule thy ‘With such people’, 


Whom the queen and Struensee brought according Emile, the latter 
asserting that found these principles the mind the king, who certainly did not 
shrink from hard training. was widely believed that they aimed the child’s 
destruction order that they and their progeny mightrule. Keith reports 
December 1771 that had found him perfect health. 

Schack Rathlou’s Votum the privy council with regard the sentence 
Brandt states that the king was his first accuser (Hist. Tidssk. vii. 271, &c.). 

100 Cf, Hist. Tidssk. vii. 224, 

Stampe. Cf. Deuntzer, Henrik Stampe. have failed recover the 
reference which follows. 

While his step-mother sat behind him the pretext tranquillizing him 
(Schiern, 762). 

Cf, Reverdil, 247. Cf. Holm, ii. 353. 
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wrote high-placed lady, what could not do, would 
take the trouble rule well 

From ignorance from principle from caution, the 
matic circle Copenhagen was amazingly slow send foreign 
courts any accurate news about the Frederick the Great, 
for example, stated positively the end January 1772 that 
the report d’esprit was not altogether devoid 
his information apparently dated only 
from the month and what Arnim reported from 
Copenhagen, Maltzan was unable confirm from London 
the very eve the And although March Arnim 
pronounced Christian Frederick could only con- 
vinced his entire imbecility the fact that sat speech- 
less while his step-mother answered and 
Arnim’s detailed report his then, July 
1772, Frederick thought ‘un égarement aliénation totale 
d’esprit calamity only likely reached the future. 

The English minister had gone far November 1771 
speak the situation the King Denmark’s health and 
perhaps the discomposure his mind’. All that the trial 
the queen and her associates revealed was more fully known 
England than elsewhere. Yet his successor October 1772 
threw grave doubt upon the equity Christian’s treatment 
‘prisoner state’, and attested the propriety his 
the circle, indeed his appearances are but 
short, but conducted with justness discourse and behaviour 
towards every was only 1773 that the royal family 
resolved calling eminent foreign the 
following year, the representative France who announced 
Christian the news the death Louis evoked eulogy 
his late master eloquent that wagered his honour that 
the Academy Paris had not surpassed 

Thirty years after the revolution, one Christian’s subjects 
burst into spirited verse the thought his virtues and good 
Europe, declared, could not sufficiently admire his 
governance, and her princes did not comprise his peer for wisdom, 
benevolence, and justice. that his son might like 


Baroness January 1772. Bobé, Reventlowske Papirer. 

106 good example may found the dispatches the Saxon minister Callen- 
berg, printed the Danish translation Wittich’s Struensee Blangstrup, 172, 173. 

Politische Correspondenz Friedrichs des Grossen, 20579. 

108 20424 and 20498. 


Woodford, Stowe MS. 262, Historical Letters, 1748-74. 


Bestrup, Danskes Norskes Frydesang (1802). 
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Such glimpses the long-drawn epilogue reflect the diffi- 
culty viewing aright the brief tragedy Christian’s reign 
before the revolution. The foregoing pages may have suggested 
anew that reject the statements the chief actor its 
final portion equally unnecessary and unwise. 

The English dispatches show that Christian possessed the 
talents which Struensee declared were his, and that desired 
rule the manner which the dismissal Bernstorff first made 
possible. The testimony the king’s intimates, the records 
the commission, and the royal evidence often corroborate 
and nowhere confute what Struensee asserted his final writ- 
ings. Struensee was not historian, but the most valuable 
history his ministry his Defence. 

Reppaway. 


Compare article Struensee and the Fall Bernstorff, ante, xxvii. 274-86, 
1912. 
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Notes and Documents 


The Summons Great Council, 1213 


mistake made Bishop Stubbs copying the writ 
King John, dated November 1213, for his Select 
has misled several writers who have recently had occasion 
discuss the origin the house commons therefore seems 
worth while point out the error. The document question 
headed Stubbs ‘Summons Great Council’; calls 
attention the fact that for the first time four representatives 
each county are called together meet the king and discuss 
the business the realm draws parallel between the four 
men and the reeve from each township, and the four men and 
the sheriff from each county finally points out that there 
record the proceedings the assembly hereby con- 
voked. 

far any importance might attached the use 
the word homines instead the more usual milites, specula- 
tion uncalled for. Stubbs’s text clearly inaccurate. the 
Report the Dignity from which quotes, the sen- 
tence question runs Corpora vero baronum sine armis similiter 
quattuor discretos milites comitatu tuo. the new 
Rymer’s the writ also given, with the word milites 
where Stubbs has homines. Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, the Public 
Record Office, has been good enough send transcript 
from the Close Roll itself, which justifies the text the Report 


the Dignity Peer everything except slight differences 
punctuation and the use capital 


Select Charters, 8th ed., 287; ed. Davis (1913), 282. 


Report Lords’ Committees the Dignity Peer the Realm (1826), appendix 


Rymer, Foedera, Record ed., vol. part 117. 

the printed edition the Close Rolls (Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum, ed. 
Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, 165), instead the text the writ, one finds the 
following abstract: omnium militum Baronum, similiter quattuor 
discretorum militnm universis Comitatibus apud Oxoniam, cum Rege 
negotiis regni. Teste Rege apud die Novembris (vide Foed. ed. vol. 
part This, Mr. Jenkinson informs me, note the editor, who omitted 
reproduce the writ because had already been printed the Foedera. 
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This mistake copying has assumed somewhat dispro- 
portionate importance the hands later historians, and 
may perhaps useful point out, first, few cases which 
modern writers have been led astray relying too exclusively 
upon the Select Charters upon its latest editor, Mr. 
Davis and secondly, some seventeenth-century criticisms 
the writ 1213, which throw certain amount light upon 
its difficulties. 


Stubbs himself refers indifferently, his Constitutional History, 
now the four men, and now the knights summoned 
this was evidently influenced his interpreta- 
tion the four men and the reeve from each demesne 
said have been summoned the council St. Albans 
August the same year, and apparently thought the difference 
importance. Mr. Davis, England under the 
Normans and follows Stubbs’s example, and writes 
one passage the delegates, vaguely described homines 
discreti’, who were summoned the Oxford meeting 
November 1213, while elsewhere speaks the knights 
summoned 1213. The only reference given the Select 
and his edition this book shows that Mr. Davis, 
the course his revision, did not detect Stubbs’s departure 
from the text had Other historians speak 
and homines apparently indiscriminately, but one the latest 
writers the vexed question the origin the house commons, 


Stubbs, Const. Hist. (6th ed.), 567, discreet knights’ and four discreet 
men’ are mentioned within two lines; 666, discreet men’, and foot- 
note the text the writ quoted discretos homines ii. (4th ed.), 263, 
the representatives November 1213 are included knights. 

interesting find that Mr. Turner’s interpretation this passage 
Roger Wendover, iii, 261 (ed. Coxe, 1841; cf. ante, xx. 289) had already 
been reached the seventeenth century. Cf. Brady, Introduction the Old English 
History (1684), glossary, 59, where pointed out that the Praepositus the 
summons evidently the reeve from the bishop’s own manors. 

Third ed., 1912, pp. 380, 443. 

Select Charters, ed. Davis, 282. Mr. Adams (Origin the English Con- 
stitution, 1912, 340) sums the discussion the writ thus: ‘It seems 
impossible suppose genuine representative idea behind the directions the 
four men.’ His only reference the Select Charters, and appears quite 
unaware that the word homines merely mistake. Mr. McKechnie, the first 
edition his Magna Carta, pp. 36, 297-8, spoke the assembly November 
1213 having actually taken place; therefore disposed regard cl. 
the Great Charter retrograde its provisions for the summoning great council. 
gives reference the printed Close Rolls and also the Foedera, but speaks 
the four discreet men evident that quoting only from the Select Charters. 
his second edition (1914) more cautious, and admits that the assembly may 
never have taken place, and inclined throw over the writ doubtful authen- 


ticity—a suggestion which absurd. this edition references save the Select 
Charters are given. 


~ 


Mr. Ernest lays some stress the difference designa- 
tion. Relying upon the newly revised edition the Select 
Charters, declares that John summoned four men, not 
knights, often erroneously said’, and because the repre- 
sentatives are not knights, disposed belittle the impor- 
tance the writ the history representative institutions. 
This indeed the crux the question. these four deputies 
knights, they are, they have their parallels both local 
government and slightly later central assemblies, and thus 
form link continuous If, the other hand, 
they were merely four discreet men, they have contemporary 
parallels local government, but none for central assemblies, 
until very much later date, unless indeed the more than doubtful 
parallel the four men and the reeve St. Albans adduced. 

Mr. Barker criticized this particular point Pasquet, 
his essay the early history the house 
Pasquet, working for the most part from the Report the 
Dignity Peer, able simply assert that the writ actually 
reads milites, but his desire account for Mr. Barker’s state- 
ment ascribes him impossible confusion between the 
summons November 1213, and similar summons May 
the same year (for which gives reference). Pasquet 
inclined lay considerable stress upon this summons 
knights John, whether the assembly ever took place, 
the first time which representatives all the counties 
England were convoked talk with the king the business 
the realm, though admits that probably neither John 
nor his subjects saw this measure important constitutional 
innovation. 

One minor difficulty Pasquet seems incidentally solve, 
though does not specifically apply the solution this case. 
The time allowed seemed Stubbs incredibly short the writ 
dated November and the assembly was held 
November. However, Pasquet shows elsewhere first, 
that parliaments did not always assemble punctually secondly, 
that was not essential that all the county representatives should 
present the same time, since, consent was the main 
object the summons, such consent could given the late 


The Dominican Order and Convocation, 1913, pp. 51, 55. 

course true that later date simple esquire elected for county 
was technically knight the shire, but this does not prove that 1213 the words 
homines and milites might have been used indiscriminately. the contrary, may 
well the intention that the representative should knight, which led the 
extension the title the simple esquire. 

sur les Origines Chambre des Communes (Paris, 1914), 25. 

pp. 42, 55, 71-2, 167; compare similar evidence cited Mr. White 
(American Hist. Rev. xix. 735). 
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comers separately thirdly, that the notice not much shorter 
than several other writs—e.g. 1265 eighteen days are 
allowed most; 1261 ten days; and 1297 the sheriff 
Northumberland complained that had only eight days 
after receiving the writ which cause two knights 
elected and take their seats Westminster. Moreover, the 
writ November 1213 implies previous summons all the 
knights each bailiwick, and stipulation made 
election, the sheriff may well have designated knights who were 
already their way Oxford. 


This writ aroused considerable interest the seventeenth 
century. printed Selden and twice and 
discussed length the latter. Both writers think the writ 
quite unprecedented, and conclude that the assembly Oxford 
was rather council war than parliament. may perhaps 
worth while briefly summarize Prynne’s explanation, for 
modern commentators are still loss the nature 
the assembly, the business discussed, the reasons for sum- 
moning knights, and even the phraseology the writ itself. 
the Brief Register Prynne puts forward the theory that the 
writ similar the summons St. Albans, the previous 
August, four men from each demesne vill, with the reeve 
quotes this earlier summons from Matthew Paris, and suggests 
that the business the same, i.e. assess the losses the 
The barons were come singly, without arms, 
submit themselves the justice his court and legal trial.’ 
The four knights from each county were act 


definite case point occurred 1265, when two counties which had not 
sent deputies were ordered appear before the council, wherever might be, after 
the close the session parliament. 

Selden, Titles Honours, part ii, Prynne, Historical Collections 
the Ancient Parliaments England (1649) and Brief Register Parliamentary Writs, 
part ii, (1659). Prynne and Selden both read singulariter where the writ appears 
for Prynne says that had copied the writ second time for the Brief Register, 
directly from the record, and bases theory upon the word, merely explaining 
it, rather dubiously, meaning not two more together coming the council. 

passage Roger Wendover, iii. 276, relative John’s colloquies with the 
magnates Reading Wallingford November lends some colour this supposi- 
tion: ‘Super ablatorum vero restitutione tertio nonas Novembris apud Radingum 
diem statuerunt. Cumque die iam praelibato omnes, superius, convenissent, rex 
die illo non comparuit, sed die tertio apud Walingeford iterum pariter convenerunt 
ubi rex, supra, omnibus ablatis episcopis aliis universis satisfacturum 
gratanter sed hoc illis, quorum castella diruta, domus subversae, pomeria 
cum nemoribus succisa fuerant, parum unde rex episcopi hoc pariter 
consenserunt, arbitrio quatuor baronum ponerent, sic ipsorum iudicio 
The account repeated word for word Matthew Paris, 
Chronica Maiora, ii. 570 (Rolls Series). 
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grand-jury The whole summons was counter-blast 
the assembly Pauls’ September, when the barons 
and the archbishop had some extent intimidated the king. 
John was now about rely upon the knights against the 
barons. (It may noted that his earlier work, the Historical 
Collections, Prynne had explained barones meaning merely 
tenants, and this case the poorer tenants who were not obliged 
not able find arms, and hints that the king intended 
take them into his pay. had, however, abandoned this 
untenable view when wrote the Brief Register.) 

Prynne points out, probably rightly, that the summons 
implied the first sentence the writ was military summons 
hence the knights are attend cum the usual direction 
military summons equis armis. The second part 
the writ alone could taken parliamentary summons, 
and the sine armis marks the distinction function. like 
manner the unusual phrase corpora baronum translated 
literally, and intended convey the barons the fact that 
this not military summons. Prynne goes show 
that the barons had right appear, exceptional circum- 
stances, proxy, and thus the phrase may earlier form 
the personaliter later writs (quod diem personaliter 
The word singulariter, which appears have 
would serve merely re-emphasize the fact that 
only the personal presence the barons which required. 
With regard the place the meeting, Prynne thinks that 
the earlier writ summoned all the knights with their arms 
Oxford, but that the writ November substituted the vague 
direction nos—wherever may happen be. This might 
perhaps account for the fact that have record the 
assembly having taken place, and possible that the place 
had not been definitely general argument 
directed prove that the assembly was not parliament 
because the form the summons not that the later 
the number the knights wrong; the knights 


The theory trial seems have very little foundation, and, indeed, Prynne 
does not support consistently himself. 

Mr. Adams suggests translating corpus the body’ the 
barons, but gives reason for this interpretation, which seems the whole 
less satisfactory than Prynne’s. 

Prynne cites Rot. Claus. Ed. propria persona the phrase used 
for justices and other exceptional members the upper house. 

See above, 88, note 14. 

Compare the passage quoted from Roger Wendover, above, 88, 15. 
John spent the early part November (1-19) within few miles Oxford—at 
Wallingford, Woodstock, Witney, Brill, Finmere, and Silverstone, and was actually 
Oxford 15, 16, November. See itinerary King Rotuli 
Litterarum Patentium. 
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not appear have been elected; the barons ought have 
been summoned singly and not through the the 
knights were summoned only loquendum and not was 
seems have idea that parliament was de- 
veloped only after long period regards 
the parliament 1265 the first and the complete example 
representative assembly. must remembered, however, 
that Prynne had always political axe grind, and that his 
whole treatment the origin the lower house (particularly 
1649) was coloured his antagonism Lilburne and his 
scorn earlier historians, such Lambard. Perhaps, however, 
the last word the subject lies with contemporary 
Prynne, who suggests that would have been better the author 
had first defined the word parliament, before attempting 
decide whether the assembly 1213 was was not parlia- 
ment. Certain that the idea calling together representa- 
tive knights the shire talk with the king about the king- 
dom’s business’ had occurred John 1213, and that this 
the essence parliament, although the motive and the 
significance the summons remain obscure. 
LEVETT. 


The Early History the Counties Carmarthen and 
Cardigan 


royal lands Wales during the later middle ages were 
grouped for purposes government into two independent 
administrative districts known respectively official language 
Wales’ and Wales’. The northern portion 
was created the Statutum Walliae 1284 but West Wales 
subdivided into the two counties Cardigan and Carmarthen, 
was already existence before that date. The object the 
following notes trace some the steps the process its 
evolution, and indicate few the peculiarities its organiza- 
tion. 

Carmarthen was seized for the king, and castle erected 
there, early the reign Henry appears recognized 


just possible that some irregular summons the barons through the 
sheriff (such this writ seems imply) led the explicit demand clause 
Magna Carta that the barons should summoned separately. 

Cf. Historical and Political Discourse the Laws and Government England, 
together with Vindication the Ancient Way Parliaments England, collected 
from some manuscript notes John Selden, Esq., Nathaniel Bacon (1689). The 
criticism seems Bacon’s, not Selden’s. 

Lloyd, History Wales, ii. 427. 


administrative centre but was more than once retaken 
the Welsh the course the following century, and was 
not permanently annexed the Crown until 1241, after the 
death Llywelyn the Great.* Cardigan, after having been first 
held Roger Montgomery and his son Arnulf, passed into 
the possession the Clares, but after some vicissitudes was 
wrested from them the Lord Rhys later was 
surrendered Rhys’s son Maelgwn King then once 
more regained for the Welsh Llywelyn the and like 
Carmarthen, was only finally secured Henry III after the 
prince’s That the counties dependent these two 
fortresses were established before the enactment the Statute 
Wales abundantly clear. Their existence, indeed, implied 
the language the statute Other evidence support 
the fact was long ago adduced Professor Tout,® and good 
deal more has come light since wrote. Basing his opinion 
passage the Annals Dunstable, Mr. Tout inclined the 
view that the two shires probably originated 1256, the result 
attempt made that year (as the chronicler alleges) 
introduce the shire and hundred organization into the Welsh 
lands granted Henry III the Lord Edward 1254. 
seems most likely, however, that the annalist’s words were really 
intended refer only the any rate they 
can scarcely applied West Wales, for matter fact 
there mention the Carmarthen and Cardigan 
the Patent Rolls early 1241, and 1242 their county 
courts’ and their ‘metes and bounds’ were already fixed and 
known.” was not until the reign Edward that comitatus 
became the regular designation for them. Previously, several 
names were use. Down 1241 the terms found 
the records are honor and castellaria, both with the same 
From that date the end Henry III’s reign, 


Hunter, The Pipe Roll Henry 90. 

Lloyd, ii. 699. Ibid. pp. 426, 519. 
Ibid. 618; the surrender was made 1199. 

Ibid. pp. was captured 1231. Ibid. 699. 


Statutes the Realm (ed. 1810), 56. The closing sentences section speak 
with its cantreds and commotes and ancient metes and bounds’, 
and also Cardigan. 

The Welsh Shires, published Cymmrodor, ix. 201-26, especially pp. 

Annals Dunstable Annales Monastici (Rolls Series), iii. 200. 

Cf. Annales Cambriae (Rolls Series), 90; Brut Tywysogion (Rolls Series), 340. 

Cal. Patent Rolls, October 1241, 265; ibid. March 1242, 292-3. 
The original the former entry (Patent Roll, Henry III, part membrane 13) 
reads follows: Rex baronibus, militibus, liberis hominibus probis hominibus 
manerio comitatu Kardygan, probis hominibus manerio Kaermerdin 

Rolls, August 1226, (‘honour Cardigan and Carmarthen’); also 
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honor alternates with comitatus, and the two are employed 
The shires Cardigan and Carmarthen were 
origin, therefore, the older honours castellaries—the terri- 
tories attached respectively each stronghold for purposes 
administration and justice—under new title. They were not 
definitely created were those North Wales like Lancashire 
they were pre-existing aggregations territory which acquired 
the name 

During the thirty-eight years following their definitive 
acquisition Henry III 1241, the honour-counties Cardigan 
and Carmarthen were the hands three successive lords. 
They were retained the king himself until 1254, when they 
were granted him the Lord Edward along with the earldom 
Chester and various other lands Wales and elsewhere 
and 1265 Edward turn granted Carmarthen and Cardigan 
his brother who remained possession till 1279. 
None these changes made any difference the machinery 
administration. The two counties were not administered 
sheriffs, but were under the joint government single official 
called the bailiff grant Edmund 1265, 
however, introduced important alteration their status 
for the bailiff, hitherto appointed the king, now became 
Edmund’s and the two shires were constituted 
marcher From the point view the Crown 
such turn events was under any circumstances unwelcome, 
and after his accession the throne, Edward came perceive 
more closely the unfortunate consequences the change had 
made 1265. result his victory over Llywelyn 1277, 
Edward found himself master five out the six commotes 
Ceredigion, namely, Geneu’r Glyn, Perfedd, Creuddyn, An- 
huniog, and Mefenydd. March 1275 these five commotes 
were joined for administrative purposes ‘the castle and 
honour Llanbadarn that is, Aberystwyth, and com- 
ibid. April 1228, 184, and October 1229, pp. 276-7; ibid. March 1218, 

For honour’ see Cal. Patent Rolls, November 1242, pp. 342 f., and May 
1254, 369; for ‘county’ see ibid. March 1242, 276, November 1242, pp. 


and February 1271, 516. Castellaria occurs 1246 ibid. February 
1246, 474. 

honour Lancaster Norman times became shire under the Angevins. 
Pembroke and Glamorgan, may added, came called shires very much 
the same way. 

Cal. Patent Rolls, February 1254, 270. 

Ibid. November 1265, 513. 

e.g. ibid. March 1242, 276; August 1248, 25; January 1277, 
189. 

Ibid. February 1271, January 1277, 189. 

Ibid. November 1268, 299, especially the phrase other marchers the 
march Wales have their 
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mitted the charge Roger Molis, who bore the title 
The arrangement, however, cannot have been satis- 
factory Edward, for had only kept Cardigan and Car- 
marthen, would now have had much larger tract territory 
his command south-west Wales. was natural, therefore, 
that the king should wish recall the grant made his brother, 
and was not long before found means doing so. 
November 1279 recovered Cardigan and Carmarthen 
exchange with his brother for certain lands 
About month after the transfer had been effected, the five 
commotes were consolidated with Carmarthen and Cardigan 
form one whole. Over this new district Edward set Bogo 
Knoville, with the title ‘justice West 
important notice, however, that the justice was not abso- 
lutely new official. the two counties which ruled were the 
old honours under new name, also the justice was really 
only the old bailiff’ steward Carmarthen and Cardigan 
with more important title express the greater extent his 
authority. The older title died hard, for six months after his 
appointment justice West Wales, Bogo Knoville was 
still occasionally addressed Cardigan and Car- 
marthen 

The subject the organization the two counties which 
West Wales was composed cannot treated more than 
fragmentary and provisional fashion until the much neglected 
Welsh records are further explored. The following statements are 
based almost entirely upon evidence contained the accounts 
the chamberlains Carmarthen during the reign Edward 
Unfortunately, only four these accounts are extant, and none 
are earlier date than they have also the limitation 


Cal. Chancery Rolls, Various (Welsh Roll), 166, March 1278: was 
appointed keep the castle and honour Fawr together with all the 
king’s lands the county his accounts for his term office (P. 
Ministers’ Accounts 1158/1) show that the five commotes were the lands Cardigan 
alluded to. For the title steward (rendered Latin senescallus) see Ministers’ 
Accounts, ibid., passim. 

Cal. Charter Rolls, ii, November 1279, pp. 215, 218. 

Cal. Chancery Rolls, Various, 182, January 1280. Edmund had directed 
John Beauchamp, his steward Carmarthen and Cardigan’, hand over his 
charge Cal. Charter Rolls, ii. 218. 

Cal. Patent Rolls, July 1280, 412. 

The extant accounts are: Pipe Roll 146, mm. 51-3, accounts from May 1298 
April 1300; 35, accounts from April 1300 February 1301; Ministers’ 
Accounts 1218/1, accounts for the year ending Michaelmas 1302; 1218/2, accounts 
for the year ending Michaelmas 1304; 1218/2, (fragmentary) accounts for the year 
ending Michaelmas 1306. All these accounts are arranged the same plan, and 
are largely identical even the wording their items, but the Pipe Roll versions 
are not, course, detailed those the ministers. the following pages 
references are made almost entirely Ministers’ Accounts 1218/1, which typical 
the rest. 
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that being concerned only with finance, they often withhold 
much information they impart; but certain number 
important facts can nevertheless gathered from them. 
may first stated that the solitary passage the Statutum 
Walliae which reference made West Wales real 
value evidence. merely ordains that there shall sheriffs, 
coroners, and bailiffs commotes each the southern shires 
the manner already prescribed for the three counties North 


THE COUNTIES 
CARMARTHEN CARDIGAN 
CIRCA 1300 


County Boundaries 


PEBIDIOG 


thus conceals the material point that the local 
administration West Wales was not mere duplicate that 
the north, but that had distinctive peculiarities its own. 

The chamberlains’ accounts show that the term county, 
the case both Cardigan and Carmarthen, really covered very 
complex state Carmarthenshire was fact double 
county, consisting comitatus Anglicorum Kermerdyn, and 


connexion with the present paragraph see the accompanying map, which 
based upon the very useful map included Professor Lloyd his History 
Wales, and also upon the valuable chapter The Tribal Divisions Wales’, 


the same work. The boundaries Elfed, Derllys, and Widigada are only approxi- 
mate. 
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comitatus Wallensium Kermerdyn. The Welsh county was 
made the two commotes Elfed and The 
English county consisted three parts. First, there was the 
comitatus Anglicorum Kermerdyn proper, which was confined 
the commote Derllys, which Carmarthen itself stood. 
this were attached for purposes justice, secondly, number 
scattered districts: such the cantred Pebidiog, which was 
territorially part the liberty the bishop St. 
the commotes Emlyn Uch and and the 
march lands St. Clears, Laugharne, Llanstephan, 
and Carnwyllion, Gower, and the bishop St. David’s barony 
Thirdly, there was the altera pars comitatus 
Anglicorum Kermerdyn, otherwise known Cantref Mawr, 
which described consisting the six commotes Catheiniog, 
Maenor Deilo, Mallaen, Caio, Mabelfyw, and Mabudryd. This 
altera pars the English county treated the accounts 
distinct unit called the stewardship (senescalcia) Cantref 
Cardiganshire was equally composite. strictness, 
the county Cardigan consisted only the commote 
which Cardigan town itself stood. The rest the shire, the 
wider sense, was divided into the two stewardships Aeron 
(Sub Ayron) and Uch Aeron (Supra Ayron); the former made 
the three commotes Caerwedros, Mabwnion, and Gwin- 
ionydd, the latter the six commotes Geneu’r Glyn, Perfedd, 
Creuddyn, Anhuniog, Mefenydd, and 

Two questions once arise with regard this curious medley 
areas: how originated, and how the various parts were 
related. Both are much easier ask than answer. will 
have been noticed that, the comitatus Anglicorum Kermerdyn 
was made the single commote Derllys, like manner 
the county Cardigan consisted tantum commotum 
dictum Iscoyt. Evidently the original nucleus each shire was 


continentis dictos duos Ministers’ Accounts, 1218/1. 

Penbidiok libertate Episcopi Menevensis, cuius patrie habitatores 
placitant dicto comitatu’; ibid. 
Bridgeman, Princes South Wales, 187, quoting inquisition 1288. 
also Cal. Charter Rolls, ii. 427. 


Daniel-Tyssen and Evans, Royal Charters relating Carmarthen, pp. 48-9 (an 
inquisition taken 1275). 


dicte Cantrefmaur, continentis sex commotos que patria est 
una senescalcia per se’; Ministers’ Accounts, ibid. The six commotes are specified 
above. 


Cardigan, continentis tantum unum commotum dictum 
Ministers’ Accounts, ibid. 

Subayron continentis tres commotos que patria est una sene- 
per patrie Supra Ayron continentis sex commotos que patria 
est una senescalcia per se’; ibid. The commotes are specified above. 
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the commote which the castle town stood. The complexity 
the resultant counties they appear the close the 
thirteenth century was due, there can little doubt, the 
fact that they were not created one stroke, like those North 
Wales, but grew degrees. The stewardships were the later, 
rather the last accretions which, although forming part 
their respective counties, were not completely merged them, 
but retained good deal their separate they 
were fact the acquisitions made Edward himself. Uch 
Aeron and Aeron represent the territory gained the south 
after the wars 1277 and while Cantref Mawr was the 
patrimony Rhys Maredudd, forfeited 1287 the result 
his rebellion that The most interesting fact with 
regard the stewardships, however, that spite their 
designation, they were really ancient divisions. Each them 
perpetuated the name and boundaries old Welsh cantred. 
And they were not, like the cantreds North Wales, terri- 
torial divisions occasionally used for purposes government 
the contrary, each had its regularly constituted head the 
person its steward, and was definite unit the system 
local administration. The stewards seem always have 
been Welshmen, and this fact suggests that the office was some 
older institution masquerading—like much else West 
Wales—under new name: natural suppose that the 
steward represented some former cantred official such the 
Maer Raglot, and so, seems follow that the cantred 
West Wales must have retained some its old functions right 
through the thirteenth century, even after had been super- 
seded for most purposes, and especially for purposes justice, 
the commote. 

more difficult explain the relation the comitatus 
what sense the senescalcia Cantref Mawr was the altera pars 
comitatus Anglicorum again what was the bond that united 
the commote-county Cardigan with the two stewardships 
Uch Aeron and Aeron form the greater Cardiganshire. 
may obtained considering the position the 
sheriffs. The Statute Wales ordained that there should 


These districts had been parts Cardiganshire for judicial purposes before 
1277, and the commotes Anhuniog, Perfedd, and Creuddyn had been Edward’s 
possession for time during Henry III’s reign (Bridgeman, op. cit., 152): was 
not until after the two wars with Llywelyn, however, that they were permanently 
annexed. 

Cantref Mawr was apparently some way justiciable the comitatus Car- 
marthen before 1287 (Peckham’s Letters, Rolls Series, ii. 451-2), but the position 
seems have been uncertain, and the uncertainty was one the causes Rhys’s 
rebellion. 


Car- 
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sheriff each county. The office does not appear have 
previously existed Cardigan and Carmarthen, and may 
therefore have been the creation the ordinance so, 
was the one administrative innovation that West Wales owed 
the Statutum Walliae. When the Exchequer records for West 
Wales emerge fourteen years later, references are indeed made 
the sheriffs, but they not tell very much about them. 
Plainly indeed their status was much inferior that their 
northern colleagues. The sheriff Carmarthen was apparently 
little more than clerk the employment the 
and received fee only two shillings per week whereas 
the North Wales sheriffs had their independent official standing, 
with the respectable salary £20 year. the duties 
the sheriff Carmarthen, nothing can gathered from the 
chamberlains’ accounts beyond the fact that kept roll 
containing particulars the amounts derived from the pleas 
and perquisites the therefore, 
acted presiding officer that assembly. would seem, 
however, that the courts the and Welsh parts the 
shire were distinct—although they were doubtless held the 
same time “—for the receipts derived from the pleas and per- 
quisites each court are separately entered the chamberlains’ 
the sheriff Cardigan nothing can learned 
from the accounts beyond the mere mention rotulus vice- 
comitis recording the amounts received placitis perquisitis 
there reference, the case the neighbouring county, 
any definite person that held the office, wages paid 
its account. Nor does either the sheriffs West Wales seem 
have performed the amount financial work associated with 
the office the north. Carnarvon great part the revenue 
received the local exchequer was paid through the sheriffs, 
but Carmarthen the chamberlain seems have dealt directly 
with the commote officials, except the case issues the 


The earliest reference sheriff Carmarthen noticed the present writer 
comes December Cal. Chancery Rolls, Various, 297. 

Pipe Roll 146, 52: Walter Pederton, the justice, receives £20 year 
for the custody Carmarthen castle and also for Thome filio Willelmi vicecomiti 
ibidem, Willelmo Ffort latimeri ibidem, quos idem Walterus habuit sua 

Pipe Roll 146, 35: ‘In vadiis Thome clerici vicecomitis Kermerdyn 
capientis qualibet septimana solidos.’ too Ministers’ Accounts 1218/1 and 1218/2, 
for William Klebury. 

Ministers’ Accounts 1218/1: ‘De placitis perquisitis curie comitatus 
Cardigan patet per particulas extractas rotulo vicecomitis loci.’ 

Cf. Cal. Chancery Rolls, Various, 184: royal order, dated May 1280, 
that the king wills, reason the multitude suitors, both Englishmen and Welsh- 
men, his county Carmarthen, that whereas the court used held always 
times past Thursday, shall henceforth always held two days, wit, 
Thursday and Friday. 
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pleas and perquisites the commote courts, which were appar- 
ently accounted for the various must infer, 
therefore, that the connexion between Cantref Mawr and the 
comitatus Anglicorum Kermerdyn, and between Uch Aeron 
and Aeron and the comitatus Cardigan continens tantum 
unum commotum dictum Iscoyt the other, was some respects 
rather slight. many ways the counties Cardigan and 
Carmarthen (using the term ‘county’ the larger sense, 
including the stewardships) must have been very vague organisms, 
and this lack consolidation reflected the comparative 
insignificance their Nevertheless, one sense they 
were real organisms: Cantref Mawr was still altera pars 
the county Carmarthen, just surely Uch Aeron and 
Aeron were The grounds the unity are nowhere 
openly stated, but doubt Cantref Mawr was part Car- 
marthenshire, and Uch Aeron and Aeron were parts 
Cardiganshire, for the reason that their inhabitants owed suit 
the respective county courts. 


The Legend the Incendiary Birds 


the baronial attack London the spring 
Richard Suthchirche, the sheriff Essex, came the hundred 
Chafford and there made various requisitions for the fighters 
and the wounded. remarkable point the record, which 
preserved the Essex Hundred Rolls 1274, the threat 
which accompanied these extortions. The return partly 
Latin, partly French. 


Idem Ricardus Sutcherche cepit iniuste Thoma Newe- 
launde frumentum avenam siliginem precium tocius solidorum 
gallos portandum ingnem incendium Lundoniarum.? 

Ricardus Sutcherche cepit ecclesia Opministre xxv quar- 
teria brais xiii bacones carcoista boum pisam dimidium 
casei gallos portandum ingnem incendendum civitatem 
Lundoniarum gallinas sustinendum wulneratos filum cordos 
balistarum stupes sanandum plagas wulneratorum ova faciendos 
entretes opus wulneratorum piscoisas tribulos 
muros Lundoniarum precium tocius 


The amounts the pleas and perquisites each the commotes Cantref 
Mawr, Uch Aeron, and Aeron are always entered taken from the roll the 
steward patet per particulas extractas rotulo Cantrefmaur’, &c. 

certain Ieuan Moelwyn, who was steward both Uch Aeron and 
Aeron 1304, called senescallus totius Accounts, 1218/2. 

Thomas Wykes, Chron., Ann. monast. iv. 198 Series); Trevet, Ann. 
(Engl. Hist. Soc.), 271. 
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Presente est par les jures des viles hundred Chafford Sire 
Richard Sutcherche qant fut viccunte Essexe prist vile 
puis freit voler Lundres pur arder vile, gelines grand partie 
dit les malades del host les 


This thrice recorded threat burn down London means 
cocks with fire fastened their feet, which apparently 
regarded the jurors Chafford practicable military 
stratagem, seems owe its origin legend which recurs 
frequently the sagas and chansons the early middle ages. 
The cities thus taken range from Iskorsten Russia, Duna 
the Hellespont, and nameless city Sicily Dublin and 
Cirencester the heroes whom the achievement attributed 
are Queen Olga, the vikings Hasting, Harold Hardrada, and 
Fridleif, Gormond Gurmundus—a legendary form the 
Guthrum who fought against Alfred, and Cerdic 
The details this legend bear the closest resemblance, whether 
found the French Wace, the English the 
Icelandic Snorro Sturleson. The leader the besieging force 
catches sparrows other small birds ‘who nest the town 
and fly the woods day get their food and binds inflam- 
mable materials—flax, tinder, wax, shavings—to their backs 
feet and sets fire them, and lets them evening, when 
they fly back their nests the thatch under the eaves 
the houses, and set the town fire. Thus read Wace’s 
Brut, 

Moissons aroi glu 
escaille nois misent 

piés des moissons |’espendirent, 
Merveillois voisdie firent, 

soir, vint l’avesprer, 
Laiérent los moissons aler, 

s’alérent soir colchier 

sourondes des maisons, 
dis que vile escaufa, 


None the extant versions the story represent the incen- 
diary birds cocks, and the stratagem certainly loses something 
its plausibility the homing instincts the sparrows are not 

See article Lot Romania, xxvii. (1898), 1-54; and Bédier, Les 


légendes épiques, iv. ff. (1913). Heimskringla, Saga Haralds 
romans Brut, 14005 ff. 
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made use of. have inquire what form the story had 
reached Richard Suthchirche. 

According MM. Lot and Bédier, the story the birds 
probably formed part chanson geste about 
date, named Gormond Isembard, which only fragment 
extant. There is, however, fifteenth-century summary 
the whole poem, which gives the story the birds, attaching 
it, apparently, the capture Cirencester Guthrum 879. 
The first reference the story England would seem that 
the Vita Merlini, which generally attributed Geoffrey 
Monmouth and dated Ward approximately 
Merlin’s prophecy predicts general terms the capture Ciren- 
cester referring apparently the siege that 
place the sixth which, Geoffrey’s Historia 
Britanniae, conducted not Ceawlin but 
Gaimar (about 1147-52) his L’estorie des Engles, 855 
gives slightly longer account, making Cerdic the leader the 
besieging but the fullest and most picturesque accounts 
are those Wace (about 1155) and (about 1204), who 
add that Cirencester was after that event called 
all these writers drew largely upon Geoffrey 
has been suggested that the story the birds formed part 
the narrative the Historia Regum Britanniae recension 
which has not been There has been considerable 
discussion the source from which Geoffrey obtained the 
certainly knew, either first second hand, the 
Chronicon which has the prose parallel Gormond 
Isembard but does not contain the story the birds, and 
may therefore well have been acquainted with the chanson also. 
the other hand, the chanson itself, its allusion 
name Cirencester, shows unmistakable traces English 

Catalogue Romances the Manuscript Room the British Museum, 278. 

Kaer Keri obsidione, 
Passeribusque domos moenia trudit imum.’—Vita Merlini, 591 ff. 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 577. Historia Brittaniae, xi. 
(following Wace very closely), 29343 ff. 
And feole wintere 
cleopeden heo Sparewenchestre 
heore leod 
and hit dude fume men. 
There appears evidence confirm this statement, and etymology that 
will explain it. 
The long string medieval chroniclers who repeat the story are obviously 
following Geoffrey, Wace, 
Lot Romania, xxvii. 28. 
Besides MM. Lot and Bédier, see Drs. Fluri and Zenker (as cited Lot) 


and Mr. Nicholson Cymmrodor, xxii. 
Hariulf, Chron. Abbaye Saint-Riquier, ed. Lot, 1894. 
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influence, and, since its exact date has been supposed 
owe something Geoffrey, whose book was known France 
not long after the Chronicle was known England.” 

Again, the affinities the story are undoubtedly Scandinavian, 
and the allusions William and Giraldus 
Cambrensis both suggest the currency Gurmund legend 
their time. If, Bédier maintains, are see learned 
literary hands work the construction tale which 
brings pagan king from Cirencester Ponthieu, also 
probable that owe the localization the story the birds 
Cirencester some writer who was rationalizing but more 
credulous than Giraldus Cambrensis. The story having become 
associated with some Guthrum, Guthorm, Guthmund, with 
the other northern heroes, some chronicler discovered the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle the allusion Guthrum’s occupation 
Cirencester the year 879, and the tale was forthwith planted 
there, take root and blossom out alike the divergent tales 
Geoffrey, Gaimar, Wace, and La3amon, the fabulous nick- 
name the sparrow-city, the later romances seven years’ 
and the Grismundes Garmundes Tower, the site 
which was still pointed out visitors Leland’s 
connexion, however brief, which existed the reign William 
the Conqueror between St. Riquier and England,” helps explain 
the Frankish elements Geoffrey and the English elements 
the chanson geste. Bédier says,” the allusion Ciren- 
cester shows that the relation the two stories was literary 
rather than popular. 

ask, then, where Richard Suthchirche had found the 
story, the answer will either the writings Gaimar, Wace, 
the popular legends current not only the 
neighbourhood Cirencester but also the eastern counties 
which had once made the historical Guthrum’s kingdom 
East Anglia. Cam. 
Malmesbury, writing before 1123, uses Hariulf: Gesta Regum, xxxi. 


(Rolls Series). Geoffrey’s book was Bec 1139. 

Gesta Regum Anglorum, book ii, 121 ‘Rex eorum Gudram quem nostri Gur- 
mundum vocant.’ 

Topographia Hibernica, Distinctio iii, ‘Mihi mirandrum videtur quod 
noster Anglorum populus Gurmundum clamat Hiberniam subiugasse tam castra 
predicta quam fossata struxisse. Hibernienses vero historiae scriptae 
Hibernienses Turgesium vocare.’ 

Neckam (1157-1217), Laudibus divinae Sapientiae, 503 (Rolls Series). 

Urbs vires experta tuas, Gurmunde, per annos 
Septem, fallor, vix tibi deesse volet. 

Leland’s 61. The tradition was still alive 1779. See Rudder, 
New History Gloucestershire, 347. 

See Chronicon Centulense, iv. 24, for lands held St. Riquier England, which 
were lost before 1085. Les épiques, iv. 81. 
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Collectors’ Accounts for the Clerical Tenth levied 
England Order Nicholas 


March 1291, answer petitions which Edward had 
addressed the papacy for seven years, Nicholas granted 
him the proceeds tenth levied the income the 
clergy the British Isles for period six The money 
was used for crusade which the king had promised 
undertake before June was stipulated the pope 
that the collection should made ecclesiastics under his 
and the collectors appointed for England were Oliver 
Sutton, bishop Lincoln, and John Pontissara, bishop 
instructions were nearly identical with those 
issued the collectors the tenth imposed the council 
Lyons were demand payment the tax, 
two portions each year, half midsummer and half Christ- 
mas, under pain ecclesiastical censure for neglect pay 
punctually. The work was carried locally two 
sworn deputies each diocese, who were required report 
annually the These their part were inform 
the pope the progress the work. The following documents 
are reports made the collectors and their deputies accordance 
with these 

The collection the tax was subject many delays and 
interruptions. Although the initial payment became due 
Christmas 1291, the collectors did not publish their commission 
England until and for the next few months they 
were occupied with the preliminary assessment.® Their deputies 


Rymer, Foedera, 747. 

For these negotiations see Bliss, Calendar Entries the Papal Registers, 
474, 479, 486, 509, 527, 551, 552; Rymer, Foedera, 663, 666, 675, 705, 725, 732, 
733, 741, 746, 747; Theiner, Vetera Monumenta Hibernorum, pp. 130, brief 
account these negotiations given Miss Graham, Pope 
Nicholas IV, ante, xxiii. 440, 441. Rymer, Foedera, 714. 

Their commission dated March further instructions were issued 
them April: Barth. Cotton, pp. 189-98. 

Nicholas ordered that the collectors should observe the regulations estab- 
lished Gregory 1274 (Bliss, Calendar, 527), but there are several slight 
differences between his instructions and those Gregory. Compare the documents 
cited note with those cited ante, xxx. pp. 401-4, notes 24, 33, 47. 

For the instructions given the collectors their deputies see Liber Memoran- 
dorum Ecclesie Bernewelle, ed. Clark, 208, and Ann. Oseneia, 372. 

For brief statement concerning the general nature collectors’ accounts see 
Quarterly Journal Economics, xxiii. 268, 269. account the collectors this 
tenth Scotland has been printed The Register John Halton, ed. Thompson 
and Tout, 150-61. 

Muniments the Bishop Lincoln, Register Oliver Sutton, fo. 42. 

The assessment spiritualities occupied the remainder 1291 (Ann. Dun- 
staplia, 367; Barth. Cotton, 198; Angliae Walliae 
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were not appointed until the and the tax only began 
paid March After that the work went 
regularly until some time between June and December 
1294, when the levy the tenth for the three remaining years 
was suspended.” The interruption was due the wars with 
France, Wales, and which caused Edward make 
heavy demands the resources the September 
1294 the clergy were constrained grant half their annual 
and each the three following years they paid 
tenth Meanwhile the collection the arrears 
the papal tenth was kept up, and June 1296 there was 
change collectors. Geoffrey Vezzano, resident collector 
England papal revenues other than the tenth, was ordered 
Boniface VIII obtain from the bishop Lincoln, and send 
the pope writing, full and exact account the money 
received him and the bishop Winchester from the tenth, 
and the persons with whom was deposited and all particulars 
concerning its collection’. After the account was completed 
Geoffrey was take the place the bishop Lincoln.” 

The first the following documents draft copy 
the report rendered, after January obedience 
the papal mandate. the register John Pontissara, 
diately the copy letter dated March 1296, which the 
bishop asks the bishop Lincoln furnish him with all papers 
concerning the tenth for the purpose accounting the pope. 
The entry appears fo. 215 and 216 the register under the 
rubric est supra secundo folio verbo 
referring back another entry the same account both 


Auctoritate Nicolai IV, pp. 285, 314) and that temporalities was going 
March and April 1292 (British Museum, MS. 3658, fo. Ann. Wigornia, 
509; Ann. Dunstaplia, 372; Ecclesiastica, pp. 318, 325. 

The prior and convent St. Katharine’s, Lincoln, received their commission 
February 1292: Cambridge University Library, MS. Dd. 28, fo. 16. 

The collectors did not anticipate any interruption June, since they then 
fixed the sum exacted from Christchurch, Canterbury, for each the three 
remaining years: Muniments the Dean and Chapter Canterbury, Register 
fo. 121. 

The war with Scotland caused similar cessation the collection the tenth 
Scotland, when the tenth for only four years had become due: Register John 
Halton, ed. Thompson and Tout, pp. xxi, 153. 

letter February 1301 Boniface ascribed the suspension disturbances 
without explaining their nature: Bliss, Calendar, 591. 

Barth. Cotton, pp. 247-50. 

Ibid. 299; Ann. Dunstaplia, pp. Rishanger, ed. Riley, 182. 

Bliss, Calendar, 565. 

Below, 108. 

thanks are due Mr. Wooldridge, the bishop’s registrar, through whose 
courtesy was given access the register. 
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sides fo. 213. third account the same receipts, which 
partially repeats the other two, written the recto and verso 
fo. the first-mentioned entry (A) the fullest, 
made the basis the following text, but variations the 
second (B) and the third are 

Geoffrey and the bishop Winchester remained office 
until March 1300, when they were succeeded Robert 
Elenton, abbot Waltham, and Ralph Baldock, dean St. 
Paul’s. The new collectors were ordered secure account 
from their and the second the following docu- 
ments probably draft which Geoffrey’s report was partly 
based. was drawn after March 1298, since William, 
bishop Ely, styled bone memorie and probably before 
November 1299, since Oliver Sutton not The 
original roll preserved among the muniments the dean 
and chapter St. 

Besides continuing the recovery outstanding debts, the abbot 
Waltham and the dean St. Paul’s also resumed the collection 
the tenth due for the last three years. October 1300 
they issued new commissions the who, 
turn, notified the clergy that the payments for the fourth year 
February 1301, Boniface VIII had ordered new tenth for 
three years, and had appointed collectors Richard Gravesend, 
bishop London, and Bartholomew Ferentino, canon 
St. They published their commission July 
appointed their deputies during September and and 
fixed the date the first payment the 
exaction the tenth imposed Nicholas had been con- 
tinued for the fifth year, the clergy would have been compelled 
pay two tenths concurrently. prevent this, Boniface VIII 


There are two more duplications parts the account fo. and 216. 
They add nothing and have been ignored constructing the following text. 

Boniface VIII, ed. Digard, Faucon, and Thomas, no. 3539-42 
Muniments the Dean and Chapter Canterbury, Register fo. 

Below, 111. 

Below, pp. 110, 111. 

the Rev. Besley, librarian the dean and chapter, for opportunity use 
these muniments. 

Muniments the Bishop Salisbury, Register Simon Ghent, fo. 10. 

Register John Halton, 141-3. 

Red Book the Exchequer, ed. Hall, iii. 1048-52 Muniments the Dean and 
Chapter Westminster, Misc. 18/5800. 

Register John Halton, Muniments the Bishop Salisbury, 
Register Simon Ghent, fo. 12. 

Cambridge University Library, MS. Dd. 28, fo. 16; Muniments the 
Dean and Chapter Westminster, Misc. 72/12326. 
Public Record Office, Memoranda Roll, 33-4 Edward (79), 23. 
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December 1301 countermanded the collection the re- 
mainder the old tenth, and directed Bartholomew obtain 
from the collectors exact statement the sum then 
The account, which was finished August 1302, was rendered 
the dean St. Paul’s his colleague had recently 
After this the collectors the triennial tenth had charge 
also the administration the sexennial tenth until 
when Bartholomew, who was then the only delivered 
account for the sexennial tenth, together with £120 then 
his hands, Gerard who had been appointed 
collector all papal revenues England Benedict 
This collector had recovered only £50 additional when was 
expelled from 1310 his successor, William 
reported the receipt £1,935 5s. 93d. and 1312 £854 9s. 
The papal collectors who succeeded Testa down 1328 were 
commissioned levy the arrears this but they seem 
have recovered little it. Rigaud Asser secured from this 
source during collectorship nearly four years’ duration only 
£10 After 1301 attempt was made collect the 
amount due for the last two the six years for which the tenth 
had been originally imposed Nicholas IV. 

The third document summary the reports made 
the deputy-collectors the tenth for the fourth year the dean 
St. Paul’s and the abbot Waltham various times between 
August 1301 and April 1302. entered four rolls 
preserved among the muniments the dean and chapter 


Registres Boniface VIII, 4436. confused statement this event given 
Anonymi Chronicon Godstovianum, William Roper’s Vita Thomae Mori, ed. 
Hearne, 225. 

Below, 118. 

The abbot Waltham had died before February 1302: Vicloria History 
the County Essex, ii. 171. 

have found papal commission authorizing Bartholomew and the bishop 
London collect the arrears, but there doubt that they assumed this function 
after August 1302. Bartholomew accounted for arrears 1304, above stated, 
and later the executors the bishop London paid William Testa, papal collector, 
£100 the arrears which the bishop had collected before his death. See the Account 
the Richard, Bishop London, 1303, and the Executors Thomas, 
Bishop 1310, ed. Hale and Ellacombe (Camden Society), 105. 

The bishop London died December 1303: Ann. Londonienses, 131. 

Ante, xxviii. 319, 320. 

Benoit ed. Grandjean, 1213-19. 

Ante, xxviii. 316, 319. 

Testa was papal collector England from 1306 1313: American Historical 
Review, xviii. 56, 57. 

Public Record Office, Roman Transcripts, General Series, 59; Vatican Archives, 
Instrumenta Miscellanea, 54. For the dates these reports see American 
Historical Review, xviii. 49, note 13. 

Bliss, Calendar, ii. 117, 451-3 Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 431,432 Vatican Archives, 
Collectoriae, 350, fo. 57. 

Vatican Archives, Introitus Exitus, 15, fo. 
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St. Since returns from nine dioceses are lacking, 
probable that two three rolls have been lost. The text not 
here reproduced full, because the form entry every 
case the same that the first account the first roll which 
given below; and the names the deputy-collectors have 
been omitted except where there were changes after 

The fourth document based part the third. 
the last portion the final account rendered the dean 
St. Paul’s Bartholomew Ferentino August 
The original among the Miscellanea’ the 
archives the Vatican, but search for made 1912 proved 
fruitless, because the documents were available only far 
the index had been completed. The following text taken 
from transcript the original made the late Mr. Bliss 
(or under his direction) which deposited the Public Record 
The document described the transcriber 
fragment consisting membrane, the top which was 
attached another some the threads The missing 
portion contained presumably summarized statement the 
receipts. 


Account THE LINCOLN AND WINCHESTER 


Compotus finalis trium annorum decime sexennalis domino Edwardo, 
Dei gratia regi Anglie illustri, subsidium Terre Sancte concesse per tres 
annos primos dumtaxat collecte per collectores quibusdam civitate 


Cantuarienses collectores respondent li. ob. quad. 


quibus allocantur eisdem pro expensis suis xxx li. Remanent 


Press box 54, rolls 39-41. 

See below, note 48. 

The date given below August the fifteenth indiction. The only year 
coinciding with this date when the dean St. Paul’s could have accounted 
Bartholomew Ferentino was 1302, since Ralph Baldock ceased dean 1306. 

Roman Transcripts, General Series, 59. 

Omitted 

The form entry different. Except the first item the only sum 
entered that for which the deputy-collectors answer and the names the deputies 
are specified. the following list deputies taken from the constantly recur- 
ring terms, abbot prior and convent, dean and chapter, and archdeaconry are 
abbreviated respectively ab. pr. and c., and and archd. 

Canterbury, ab. and St. Augustine’s. 

Rochester, pr. and Rochester. 

Chichester, and 

London, not named. 


Winchester, archd. Winchester, ab. and Hyde; archd. Surrey, ab. and 
Chertsey. 


car 
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The following entries contain similar items for each diocese and may 


summarized 


Allocantur Remanent 
Collectores Respondent pro expensis claro 


Salisbury, archd. Salisbury and Dorset, ab. and Sherborne archd. Berks. and 


Wilts., ab. and Reading. 


Bath, ab. and Glastonbury. 

and 

Worcester, ab. and Gloucester. 

Hereford, archd. Hereford, ab. and Reading archd. Salop, ab. and Wigmore. 
Llandaff, ab. and Margam. 

St. Asaph, ab. and Basingwerk. 

Bangor, bishop and chapter. 

St. pr. and Llanthony Prima and pr. and Carmarthen. 

Lincoln, archd. Lincoln, Stowe, Leicester, and deanery Rutland, pr. and 


St. Katharine’s archd. Oxford, Buckingham, Bedford, Huntingdon, and North- 
ampton, except deanery Rutland, ab. and Osney. 


archd. Norwich and Norfolk, pr. and Wymondham archd. Suffolk 


and Sudbury, pr. and Bury St. Edmunds. 


Ely, pr. and Ely, collector spiritualities, and pr. and Barnwell, collector 


temporalities. 


Coventry and Lichfield, archd. Derby, Chester, and Salop, ab. and Burton 


archd. Coventry and Stafford, pr. and Kenilworth. 


ab. 


York, ab. and St. Mary’s, ab. and Thurgarton, ab. and St. Oswald’s, and 
and Furness. 


Durham, pr. and Durham. 

Carlisle, not named. 

Two items amounting £3,337 2s. 

Two items amounting £7,063 12s. 

Two items amounting £2,059 6s. 14d. 

Two items amounting £2,608 16s. 1}d. 

Four items amounting £8,218 15s. 9}d. 
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Summa summarum integralis totius responsionis predicte 


Summa summarum expensarum superius allocatarum li. 


qua summa deposite sunt penes mercatores alios infrascriptos 
viros ydoneos quantitates pecunie infrascripte, videlicet 

Penes mercatores societate Pullicum Rembertinorum Florentia 
ccc vis. qua summa facte fuerunt expense 
tam circa taxationem quam alia necessaria ipsam decimam contingentia 
usque diem dominicum proximum ante festum epiphanie Domini anno 
ob. quad. 


Item penes societatem Pistoriensem li. 


From this point differs much from that seems best give the text 
full (parentheses indicate blank spaces the manuscript) 
Summa omnium receptorum predictorum per tres annos predicitur 
li. 1d. 
qua summa liberantur mercatoribus subscriptis denarii infrascripti, videlicet, 
mercatoribus 
societate Pistoriensi li. 
societate Sena (blank). 
Summa liberationum mercatoribus ob. per litteras 
obligatores eorundem. 
Item liberantur priori ecclesie Christi Cantuarie per litteras obligatores eiusdem 
li. 
Item domino Dunelmensi episcopo li. 
Summa totius liberationis facte tam mercatoribus quam aliis suprascriptis 
sic debent remanere manibus collectorum li. ob. 


quibus dicunt dominum regem cepisse per ministros suos li. 


> 


sic debent remanere penes dictos collectores li. quad. Que 
summa est manibus diversorum debitorum excommunicatorum interdictorum 
preter partem quam cepit dominus rex per ministros suos, creditur 
quantum tamen adhuc ignoratur causa. 

Memorandum quod illa magna summa superius scripta liberatione facta 
mercatoribus suprascriptis facte fuerunt expense per eosdem mercatores usque 
ob. quad. 


Summa omnium expensarum allocatarum predictarum 
sic remanere debent penes dictos collectores 


From this point the paragraph beginning ‘Que summa pro maiori parte’ 
does not duplicate The entry follows:— 

qua summa deposite sunt penes mercatores li. ob. 

Item penes dominum Dunelmensem li. 

Item penes priorem ecciesie Christi Cantuarie li. 


quibus dicunt dominum regem occupare 
sic debent remanere penes dictos collectores 


January 1296. 
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Item penes societatem Mozorum li. 

Summa depositi facti mercatoribus unacum expensis supra proximis 
declaratis li. 

Item penes dominum Lyncolniensem episcopum li. 

Item penes priorem ecclesie Christi Cantuarie 

Item penes priorem Sele Cycestrensis diocesis li. 

Summa quibus omnibus depositis sunt littere obligatorie 
sufficientes apud Novum Templum Londonie custodia domini Lyn- 
colniensis episcopi predicti. 

Summa totius depositi facti tam mercatoribus quam aliis suprascriptis 
li. unacum expensis predictis. 

sic remanere debent penes dictos collectores li. 
quibus dicitur dominum regem cepisse per ministros suos 
li. vis. ultra, set quantum nescitur adhuc, quia non 
4 


potuerunt connotari collectores tute postmodum propter guerram. 

sic remanere debent penes eosdem collectores, deductis deposito 
captione predictis, computatis, ccc li. penes dominum Londoniensem 

Que summa pro maiori parte est manibus diversorum debitorum, 
que nulla censura ecclesiastica hucusque levari potuit, nec quod fo. 216 
levari poterit futurum rationibus Tum propter pauper- 
tatem plurium rectorum aliorum ecclesiasticorum virorum qui 
bonis suis ecclesiasticis etiam parte vivendo sustentari nequeunt hiis 
diebus. Tum propter paupertatem quorundam ecclesiasticorum virorum 
defunctorum post tempus taxationis decime, qui, licet diversis censuris 
ecclesiasticis ligati fuissent, tamen ante mortem suam bona sua con- 
sumpserunt, decima non soluta. Tum propter depauperationem paro- 
chianorum tam per communem sterilitatem regni Anglie quam per morinam 
animalium per que ecclesiarum proventus tantum decreverunt quod 
ipsarum ecclesiarum rectores eandem decimam, servati 
necessario, sine magno scandalo solvere nequeunt hiis diebus. Tum 
propter generalem turbationem totius Anglie per discordiam 
motam inter reges Anglie compelluntur enim ecclesiastici 


Spina deleted MS. 
The prior and convent Christchurch acknowledged receipt this sum 
bond dated 1294; Muniments the Dean and Chapter Canterbury, Register 
fo. loan was repaid the abbot Waltham and the dean London 
January 1301: Cambridge University Library, MS. Ee. 31, fo. 
Here ends and begins again duplicate 
mediocriter substituted for parte vivendo. 
aut victualiare inserted after sustentari. sententiis, 
After quod has decimam ipsam incurati, licet contra eos per 
sententias suspensionis, interdicti per ipsius decime collectores 
sit processum. 
terre, 


Francorum, The remainder the sentence, here printed from omitted 


B 


7 
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viri custodiam maris pro defensione terre nec sine sumptibus onerosis. 
Tum propter destructionem totius terre Wallie per guerram quam ipsi 
moverunt contra regem Anglie tempore iam transacto. Tum propter 
hoc quia archiepiscopatus, episcopatus, abbatie, prioratus patronatu 
domini regis, comitum baronium regni vacantes, quorum 
proventibus pro tempore custodie sue solvi decimam non 
quia eius solutionem pro predicto tempore asserunt non teneri. 
Tum propter hoc quia plures clerici potentes decedentes, quorum bona 
propter debita domini regis quibus sibi tenebantur diversis causis 
statim post mortem eorum confiscantur, qui dum vixerint decimam 
solvere non curaverunt licet tam contra illos quam contra alios 
superius nominatos non solventes per suspensionis, excommunicationis 
interdicti sententias per ipsius decime collectores ante hoc tempore 
efficaciter sit processum. 


Account GEOFFREY VEZZANO FOR ARREARS THE 
THREE 


mem. Pecunia recepta per Giffredum Vezano subrogatum super negotio 
decime concesse pro subsidio Terre Sancte locum reverendi patris 
domini Lincolniensis 

li. abbate Schireburne partem solutionis pecunie decime 
que remansit penes eum conventum suum compoto reddito per 
dominum Lincolniensem episcopum. 

Similar items given full the manuscript are here abbreviated. 

li. abbate conventu Waltham. 

priore conventu Sancti Edmundi. 

Summa trium particularum predictarum est ccvli., que fuerunt 
assignate sociis mercatorum camere domini nostri pape, factum instru- 
mentum per Jacobum Briga. 

li. ob. abbate conventu Burton super Trentam. 

li. abbate conventu Sancti Iohannis Colecestrie. 

li. abbate conventu Oseneye. 

li. decano capitulo Exoniensis ecclesie. 

cxx li. priore conventu Sancte Katerine iuxta Lincolniam. 

li. abbate conventu Beate Marie Eboracensis. 

li. abbate conventu Oseneye. 

li. decano capitulo Exoniensis ecclesie. 

Summa novem particularum proximo suprascriptarum est li. 
ob. 


consumptionem, 
The remainder the sentence omitted 


The following title written contemporary hand appears the verso 
the second Pecunia recepta arreragiis primorum trium annorum decime 
sexannalis per Giffredum Vezano. 


e 


is. 


q 
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Supradicte particule continentes predictam summam assignate 
numerate fuerunt sociis trium societatum camere; solverunt ipsi 
mercatores dicta summa magistro Bonichi Senis mandato 
mei Giffredi pro octo mensibus tercia parte unius mensis quibus idem 
magister Iohannes vacavit eundo curiam Romanam morando ibi 
expectando responsionem domino papa occasione compoti decime 
redditi per dominum Lincolniensem episcopum curiam destinati, 
factum fuit publicum instrumentum per Robertum Patrica. 

diocesis. 

li. domino Bathoniensi Wellensi episcopo pecunia dicte 
decime que deposita fuit penes ipsum per dominos Wyntoniensem 
Lincolniensem episcopos sicut continetur compoto per dictum 
Lincolniensem episcopum 

li. abbate conventu Redingie. 

li. priore conventu Sancte Trinitatis Londonie. 

Summa dictarum quatuor particularum scripta predicta facie, 
qua summa factum fuit instrumentum publicum per magistrum 
Robertum Patrica. 

li. vis. priore conventu Wymundham Norwy- 
censis diocesis. 

li. abbate conventu Oseneye. 

li. dictis abbate conventu 

li. vid. priore conventu Sancte Katerine iuxta 
Lincolniam. 

ccc li. domino Londoniensi episcopo pecunia dicte decime que 
deposita fuit penes ipsum per dominos Wyntcniensem Lincolniensem 
episcopos sicut continetur compoto per dictum Lincolniensem episcopum 
reddito. 

Summa prescriptarum quinque particularum est 
quibus Puchius Bonelli Clarentum, Philippus 
Geradini Spinorum, Philippus Burgi Mozorum societatibus 
fecerunt recognitionem, instrumentum factum est per manus Willelmi 
Sarzana, publici notarii. 

li. domino Iohanne Lincolnia, clerico bone memorie 
domini Willelmi Elyensis episcopi, rectore ecclesie Granycotes Lin- 
colniensis diocesis, per manus Melioris mercatoris Pistorio pro arreragiis 
decime contingentis dictam ecclesiam pro primis tribus annis sex 
quibus concessa fuit pro subsidio Terre Sancte, pro quibus tribus annis 
dominus Lincolniensis episcopus reddidit compotum dixit Melior, 


The bishop Bath and Wells January 1295 acknowledged the receipt 
£1,000 the proceeds the tenth and February 1295 the receipt £350: 
Two Chartularies the Priory St. Peter Bath (Somerset Record Soc.), pt. ii, 
89; Hist. MSS.Comm., Third Report, app., p.361; Report the Manuscripts Wells 
Cathedral, 299 Calendar the MSS. the Dean and Chapter Wells, ii. 576. 

Geoffrey Vezzano issued receipt the abbot and convent Oseney for 
£20 April (?) 1298 and another for July 1299: Bodleian Library, Oseney 
Charters, 26, 26*. 


mem. 


| 
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dum Giffredus diceret sibi quod prior Sancte Katerine dixerat quod 
dicta ecclesia erat maioribus arreragiis, quod amplius sibi non solverat 
satis constare poterat per certificatorium officialis Eboracensis per 
quem citatus fuit predecessor ipsius Iohannis solutum pro dicta quan- 
titate. 

Predictam pecuniam numerari fecit dictus Giffredus supradictis 
mercatoribus trium societatum, ipsi mercatores solverunt mandato 
ipsius Giffredi magistro Roberto Patrica, qui ivit certas partes per 
Angliam Walliam requirendum collectores prefate decime pro 
solutione pecunie que remanserat penes eos compoto reddito per 
dominum Lincolniensem, triginta unum solidos. 

Item magistro Iohanni Bonichi Senis, conquerenti multociens quod 
male satisfactum erat expensis quas fecerat eundo per Teruenentam 
Brabanciam Romanam curiam morando ibi occasione compoti 
redditi per ipsum dominum Lincolniensem episcopum sedem apo- 
stolicam destinati redeundo Angliam pro octo mensibus tercia 
parte unius mensis quibus vacavit expectando longo tempore respon- 
sionem domino papa Urbe Vetere Roma, centum solidos. 

Item magistro Iacobo Briga Willelmo Sarzana pro duobus 
instrumentis factis pecunia dictis mercatoribus assignata 

factis Gerardo Roberto 

Item abbate Dale Coventrensis Lychfeldensis 
diocesis pro redditibus sex solidorum quos habet diocesi Lincolniensi 
non fuerunt taxatione positi; quos denarios habuit magister 
Patrica pro quodam instrumento facto. 


III. Account THE WALTHAM AND THE Dean St. 
FOR THE FourtH YEAR 


Memorandum anno gratie millesimo trecentesimo primo nonas 
Octobris prior conventus Sancti Edmundi, collectores decime bonorum 
tam temporalium quam spiritualium archidiaconatibus 
Suffolchie Subyrie Norwicensis diocesis domino Edwardo dei gratia regi 
Anglie illustri subsidium Terre Sancte per sex annos concesse dominis 
abbate monasterii Waltham decano ecclesie Londoniensis execu- 
toribus principalibus deputate, reddiderunt compotum suum apud Novum 
Templum Londonic per fratres Servarinum Hildercle Petrum 
Cloptone conmonachos procuratores suos tota decima pro quarto 
anno debita forma que sequitur. 

Idem procuratores respondent mille triginta libris septem solidis 
octo denariis obolo quadrante decima debita pro toto quarto anno. 


MS. rubbed. Thérouanne. 

Two words illegible account the manuscript being rubbed. 

MS. rubbed. 

Endorsed: compotus Norwicensis, Karleolensis, Lincolniensis, 
totius anno quarto. 
October 1301. 
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quibus dicti collectores solverunt mercatoribus camere domini pape 
Mozorum, Spinorum Clarentum societatibus octingentas libras per 
duas acquietantias sigillis dictorum abbatis decani signatas penes 
dictos procuratores remanentes. 


allocantur eis pro expensis suis circa collectionem dicte decime 
factis decem marce. 

Item pro decima contingente episcopum Roffensem pro ecclesia 
Iselham manerio Frekenham archidiaconatu Subyrie octo libre 
tresdecim solidi duo denarii, quia concessum est predicto domino 
episcopo Roffensi quod totam decimam suam bonorum temporalium 
spiritualium ubicumque existentium solvat priori conventui Roffensi 
collectoribus decima diocesi Roffensi pro quarto anno duobus 
sequentibus. 

Item pro decima bonorum temporalium prioris conventus ecclesie 
Christi Cantuarie maneriis Assche, Boxford, Hecham, Keteberstoun, 
Hadeleye septem libre duo solidi tres denarii obolus quadrans, 
quia concessum est predictis priori conventui ecclesie Christi Cantuarie 
quod totam decimam suam ipsos ubique contingentem solvant collec- 
toribus diocesi Cantuariensi. 

Item allocantur eis pro decima porcionis Martini Wilesham duas 
marcas taxate duo solidi octo denarii. Item pro decima porcionis 
Iohannis Aldham Blakenham Parva unam [marcam] 
taxate sexdecim denarii, quia possessores earundem non sunt alibi 
beneficiati. 

sic remanent onerati ducentis septem libris quatuordecim solidis 
undecim denariis. quibus dicunt esse manibus diversorum debi- 
torum quorum nomina quodam rotulo sigillis dictorum procuratorum 


sigillato continentur triginta due libre quinque solidi duo denarii obolus 
quadrans. 


The remaining accounts with the are entered the same 
the preceding, and may therefore summarized with 


Archdeaconries Suffolk and Sudbury. 


Proctors: Brothers Servarinus Hildercle and Peter Cloptone. 
October 1301. 


Allowed for expenses 613 
Allowed for items erroneously 


Not MS. 
VOL. XXXI.—NO. CXXI. 
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Archdeaconries Norwich and Norfolk. 


Collectors prior and convent Norwich. 
Brothers Thomas Plumstede and Nicholas Hindebne- 
stone. October 1301. 
Allowed for items erroneously 
1715 


CARLISLE 


prior and convent St. Mary’s, Carlisle. 
Proctor: Brother Alan Frysintone. October 1301. 
Paid cameral merchants 
Allowed for expenses 


LINCOLN 
Archdeaconries Lincoln, Stow, Leicester, and the deanery 


Brother Robert Rottone. October 1301. 
Allowed for expenses 


Archdeaconries Oxford, Buckingham, Bedford, Huntingdon, and 
Northampton except the deanery Rutland. 
Proctors Brothers Hugh and Alan Stussyne. October 
1301. 

Allowed for items erroneously 


prior and convent 
William Bokesworth, clerk. October 1301. 


Most this cannot levied account the destruction wrought_by the 


133 

613 

1,560 

1613 


the 


spam. 


Cicestrensis, Sarisberiensis. 
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115 
Allowed for expenses 
Allowed for items erroneously 
prior and convent Ely. 
Brothers Robert Swafham andStephen. October 1301. 
Charged with 291 
Paid cameral merchants 132 
Remain charged with 15317 
Proctor: Brother Henry Staunforde. August 1301. 
Charged with 1,086 
Paid cameral merchants 340 
CANTERBURY 
Proctor: Brother Stephen Berking. December 1301. 
Charged with 983 
Paid cameral merchants 633 
Paid the Canter- 

Allowed for items erroneously 

RocHESTER 

prior and convent Rochester. 
Proctor: Brother John Grenestrete. September 1301. 

Paid cameral merchants 140 

Allowed for items 


Endorsed: compotus Dunelmensis, Cantuariensis, Roffensis, 
Compotus anni quarti, rotulus primus. 

This remainder due from the churches Northumberland which the Scots 


have laid waste. 


4 
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CHICHESTER 


Proctors: Brother Philip Erlingtone and Adam Ruslington, 


clerk, September 1301. 


Paid cameral merchants 
Allowed for expenses 
Allowed for items 
Paid after the above account was 
made 


SALISBURY 
Archdeaconries Wilts and Berks. 


January 


Proctors: Brother William Henreed and Richard Waneting, clerk. 


September 1301. 

Paid cameral merchants 

Allowed for expenses 

Allowed for items erroneously 


Archdeaconries Sarum and Dorset. 


Brother John Thorneford and David, vicar Sherborne, 


clerk. September 1301. 

Paid cameral merchants 

Allowed for expenses 

Allowed for items erroneously 


Roll 


Brothers Henry Vower and Thomas Beneyt. 


1301. 
Paid cameral merchants 
Allowed for expenses 


100 Endorsed: compotus episcopatuum Landavensis, Menevensis, Bangorensis, 


Assavensis. anno 


November 


450 
330 
613 
013 
628 
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Sr. Davin’s 
Archdeaconries St. David’s and Brecon. 
Proctor Adam Bromhale, clerk. November 1301. 


Archdeaconries Carmarthen and Cardigan. 
Proctor: Brother John Chandos. April 1302. 
Paid cameral merchants 


Proctor: Magister Adam Gogh, clerk. November 1301. 
Sr. 
Collectors abbot and convent Aberconway. Appeared personally 


January 1302. 
Deposited the treasury 
Osney with Brother Hugh 
Comptone 


IV. Account THE ABBOT WALTHAM AND THE 
Dean Sr. 


Stipendiis clericorum expensis nuntiorum aliorum 
vacantium circa expeditionem dicte decime aliis necessariis dictam 
decimam contingentibus quadraginta libras novem denarios sterlingorum. 
Item expenderunt salario tabellionum expensis cursorum frequenter 
singulos subcollectores transmissorum emptionibus rerum necessa- 
riarum expeditionem dicti negotii per visum mercatorum viginti sex 

MS. rubbed. 


102 The greater part the remainder cannot secured account the frequent 
wars those parts. 
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libras quatuor solidos septem denarios obolum quadrantem sterlingo- 
rum. Item allocaverunt subcollectoribus dicte decime provinciis 
memoratis per diversas dioceses deputatis pro expensis suis taxatis 
iuratis circa collectionem dicte decime factis prout singulis eorum 
compotis continetur centum quater viginti quindecim libras sterlingo- 
sciendum quod subcollectoribus dicte decime Dunelmensi 
diocesi nondum allocaverunt expensas circa collectionem dicte decime 
quod minus diligenter collegerunt. Item allocaverunt sub- 
collectoribus dicte decime octo libras decem solidos octo denarios pro 
quibusdam minutis beneficiis eorum collectione existentibus predicto 
anno quarto indecimabilibus, quod possessores eorundem alia beneficia 
dicto tempore non habebant. Item allocaverunt subcollectoribus 
archidiaconatibus Colecestrie Essexe sex solidos octo denarios pro 
decima prebende Stretingge, quod subcollectores archidiaconatu 
Londonie deputati eadem decima fuerant onerati. Item allocaverunt 
subcollectoribus archidiaconatu Norwicy decem libros sex solidos octo 
denarios obolum pro decima bonorum abbatis Sancti Edmundi eorum 
collectione existentium, quod subcollectores archidiaconatibus 
Suffolchie Subbirie tota decima dictum abbatem Sancto Edmundo 
ubique contingente integraliter respondent summa qua dicta parti- 
cularis decima continetur. Item allocaverunt subcollectoribus Norwyci 
predictis septuaginta novem solidos obolum pro decima bonorum 
abbatis Waltham eorum collectione existentium, quod sub- 
collectores archidiaconatu Londonie tota decima dictum abbatem 
ubique contingente integraliter respondent summa qua dicta par- 
ticularis decima continetur. Item allocaverunt predictis subcollectoribus 
Norwyci quadraginta solidos octo denarios obolum subcollectoribus 
archidiaconatibus Subbirie Suffolchie septem libras duos solidos tres 
denarios obolum quadrantem pro decima prioris 
capituli Christi Cantuarie eorum collectione existentium, 
quod subcollectores diocesi Cantuariensi tota decima dictos 
priorem capitulum ubique contingente integraliter respondent summa 
qua dicte particulares summe continentur. Item idem 
computavit pro expensis dicti factis pro tempore quo circa 
collectionem decime vacavit sexaginta sex libros tresdecim solidos 
quatuor denarios, quos dictus abbas penes retinuit. Item idem decanus 
computavit retinuit pro expensis sumptibus suis pro tempore quo 
cum dicto abbate dum superstes fuerat post ipsius abbatis decessum 
diutius circa totum officium collectionis predicte vacavit centum quin- 
quaginta libras. 

tempore huiusmodi rationis reddite remanserunt penes dictos 
subcollectores mille ducente quinquaginta tres libre sex solidi tres denarii 
pecunia per eosdem collecta, manibus diversorum debitorum, qui 
nondum solverunt decimam eos contingentem, contra quos exacta dili- 
gentia dicti subcollectores processerunt asserunt, remanserunt tria 
milia nongente quaterviginti decem due libre sex solidi septem denarii 
quadrans. summa solutorum expensorum allocatorum residuorum 


103 ecclesia, MS. Ralph Baldock, dean St. Paul’s. 
Robert Elenton, abbot Waltham. MS. 
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prescriptorum ascendit viginti tria milia nongentas quaterviginti 
decem libras decem novem solidos septem denarios quadrantem 
sterlingorum. Que summa concordat cum summa summarum 
decime unius anni arreragiorum trium primorum annorum suprascripta. 

Dictus vero magister Bartholomeus audivit cum omni diligentia 
qua potuit examinavit recepit exactam rationem dicto domino decano 
decima supradicta forma superius annotata. Preterea dictus 
decanus prefato magistro Bartholomeo eiusdem magistri mandatum 
exhibuit reddidit tresdecim instrumenta dicta decima per Wyn- 
toniensem Lincolniensem episcopos magistrum Giffredum Vezano, 
dudum dicte decime penes certas personas deposita facientia 
mentionem, quorum instrumentorum transcripta penes dictum decanum 
remanent sigillo eiusdem magistri Bartholomei consignata. incepta 
fuit ratio predicta die supradicto completa octavo die mensis Augusti 
anno loco supradictis. quorum omnium testimonium facta sunt 
duo instrumenta eiusdem tenoris sigillis predictorum domini decani 
magistri Bartholomei consignata ipsorum mandato notarius infra- 
scriptus publice subscripsit. ego Willelmus, filius Willelmi dicti 
Derturer Seleborne Wyntoniensis diocesis, sacrosancte Romane 
ecclesie sacri imperii alme urbis prefecti publicus auctoritate notarius, 
lectioni recitationi supradictis redditionis receptionis rationis decime 
memorate, que lectio recitatio facta fuit presentia 
Mozorum, Iohannis Grandoni Spinorum Florentia 
Aldobrandini Clarentum Pistorio societatibus mercatorum camere 
domini pape aliorum testium infrascriptorum, interfui, mandato 
predictorum domini decani magistri Bartholomei maiorem fidem 
publice subscripsi signum meum consuetum apposui anno loco 
predictis, indictione XV, die octavo mensis Augusti, presentibus fratre 
Roberto dicto Cornubia, canonico monasterii Waltham, magistro 
Roberto Iarkenvill, magistro Iohanne Bonichi Senis, magistro 
Bertramo Grimandi, Iohanne Wading Waltham, Ad’ Baudak’, 
Petro Waltham, clericis, magistro Berardo Aquila, notario publico, 
testibus hoc vocatis specialiter rogatis. 


The Conspiracy Thomas Dunheved, 1327 


THE following letter printed from the Ancient Correspondence, 
vol. xxxv, no. 207, the Public Record Office 


John Walewyn John Hotham, bishop Ely and chancellor. 
Honors totes reverences come son tres honorable seignor. 

Sire, vous pleise sovenir que jeo vous certifiai nadgaeres par lettre 
des nouns d’ascunes gentz enditeez devant moi counte 
lor venir aforceement devers chastel Berkel’, d’avoir ravi pere 
nostre seignor roi hors nostre garde dit chastel robbe felenouse- 
ment encountre pees sus ceo, sire, m’avez mande une commissioun, 
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quele jeo vous reenvoi, prendre certaines persones, fesaunt mencioun 
sunt enditeez devant moi, uncore sunt point, entrelessant les 
nouns quels jeo enveai enclose dedeinz lettre. Sire, ces sunt les 
nouns ceux que sunt enditeez: frere Johan Neumoster, Estephene 
Dunhevid, frere Thomas Dunhevid, Williame fitz Williame Aylmer, 
Johan Bottiler Staffordshire, Thomas Hay, Peres Rokele, 
Williame Aylmer Richard Bircheston Warwykshire, Johan 
Rihale, frere Henri Rihale, frere prechor, que sunt reseantz hors 
counte Richard Fleshewere, daunz Robert 
Shultone, moigne Hayles, Williame nevou daunz Michel atte Hulle, 
Roscelee, persone Huntelee, que sount dit countee. 

Sur quei, sire, vous pleise ordiner hastive covenable remedie, kar, 
sire, assetz bien savetz charge. ceo, sire, gentz ley dient 
que commissioun que jeo fundee sur Wyncestre 
m’est mie garaunt prendre nules gentz enditees par cause susdite 
par quei, sire, vous pleise ordiner especial garant accordant aucas. D’autre 
part, entendu par certeines gentz des meons, que sevent vue 
oie, que assembleez fount grant noumbre des gentz counte 
Bokyngham autres joignauntz, por mesme cause 
quei, sire, vueillez estre tendre ordiner hastive remedie. sunt 
pris deux grantz menors cele compaignie par comunalte Dune- 
staple illeosques sont? tenuz prisoun, c’est assavoir: frere Johan 
Redemere, gardein del haras nostre seignor roy, Johan Nortone. 
vous vouletz, sire, que Esmoun Gascelyn les autres nomez 
comissioun que jeo vous reenvoy soient pris, vueillez maunder garant, 
sanz faire mentioun q’ils sunt enditeez devant moy, jeo mettrai peine 
les prendre. 

Tres cher sire, seint Espirit seit garde vous. 

Escrit Berkel’ xxvij jour Juyl. 


appears from the patent rolls that some months before the 
date this letter, William Aylmer, parson the church 
Dadynton, another William Aylmer, parson the church 
Beadewell, Stephen Dunheved, William Ruscle, Pierre 
Rokel, and Thomas Haye were accused divers felonies.* 
These charges were possibly only pretext for the arrest persons 
who were suspected conspiring against Isabella and herson. 
August find letters patent were issued the following effect 


Appointment Thomas Berkele, one the chief keepers the 
peace the county Gloucester, arrest brother John Neu- 
moster, Stephen Dunhevid, brother Thomas Dunhevid, William son 
William Aylemer, John Boteler Staffordshire, Thomas Haye, 
Peter Rokele, William Aylemer the elder, Richard Birchesden 


Lanthony, Lanthonia secunda, near Gloucester, was first branch 
Lanthonia prima (Llanhodenei) the modern Monmouthshire (Dugdale, vi. 127), and 
house Austin canons. the fourteenth century had become the principal 
house. The MS. has fort. 

March 1327, Calendar Patent Rolls, 1327-30, 
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Warwickshire, John Rihale, Henry Rihale, friar preacher, Richard 
Flesshewere, Robert Shulton monk Hayles, William nephew 
Michael atte Hulle, canon Lantony Gloucester, Walter Saunford, 
William Roscele, parson the church Huntele, Edmund Gascelyn, 
John Hill, Roger atte Watre and William Parker Alecestre, indicted 
before him for coming with armed force Berkele Castle plunder 
and refusing join the king his expedition against the Scots. 
king and certificate the said Thomas Berkele.* 


will seen from John Walewyn’s letter that considered 
had not sufficient powers execute the warrant directed 
him. This explains why Thomas Berkeley, more important 
official, was entrusted with the 

Walewyn was man ‘of great personal importance 
1311, according letter Kobert Kendale the earl 
Richmond,’ was imprisoned Berwick account his 
relations with the Afterwards find him styled king’s 
clerk and doctor civil was canon St. 
and received before 1322 the prebend Wellington the 
cathedral Hereford. 1315 had been appointed escheator 
South Trent and perambulator the 1318 
was 1322 ‘surveyor and chief keeper castles, manors, and 
lands died about 1330. obvious that 
Walewyn just failed attain high position, although was 
given more than one opportunity for distinguishing himself. 
Two points his biography are interest for us: his canonry 
Hereford connects him with Bishop Orleton and his duties 

relation the castles Wales may perhaps explain why 
unexpectedly mixed with the events Berkeley Castle. 
Walewyn’s letter printed above refers subject about 
which little known, the conspiracy Thomas Dunheved. 
Our sole source information the short account given 


Ibid. 156. 


may noticed that according Murimuth (Contin. Chron., 53) and 
Walsingham (Hist. Anglic. 188), Thomas Berkeley was deprived the custody 
Edward about month after the king’s arrival Berkeley Castle, consequently 
May (compare also Geoffrey Baker, Chronicon, 29). possible that 
July Thomas Berkeley was only nominally charge the prisoner. 

Tout, The Place Edward English History, pp. 127 f.; cf. pp. 332, 361-4. 

February 1311, Ancient Correspondence, no. 54. 

‘Mestre Johan Walewyn, sire, est arestu prisoun Berewyke pur ceo 
vint devers celes parties sudeinement ala parler oveskes Robert Brus, par 
quey demurt uncore 

Cal. Close Rolls, 1313-18, 217, 

Cal. Close Rolls, 1318-23, 118. 

mentioned cleric 1302: Cal. Patent Rolls, 1301-7, 86. 

Cal. Patent Rolls, 1313-17, 295. 

Cal. Close Rolls, 1318-23, 118. Cal. Fine Rolls, iii. 78. 
Ibid. 99. 
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hearsay the Annales Paulini, and this the substance 
what find there: Thomas Dunheved, Dominican friar 
and eloquent preacher, had been sent Rome, according 
report, Edward order obtain for him divorce from 
Queen Isabella. The mission was unsuccessful, and when the 
friar came back England heard the imprisonment 
his master. Immediately with some important persons, laymen 
and ‘religious’, undertook set him free. The conspiracy, 
however, was discovered Thomas was taken Bidebrok near 
Dunmore, brought before the queen, and then imprisoned 
Pontefract about June Six weeks later, learn 
from Walewyn’s letter, new conspiracy, which nothing has 
hitherto been known, succeeded procuring the king’s escape 
from Berkeley Castle. The phrase used Walewyn clear 
possible: accuses the conspirators ravi pere 
notre seigneur roi hors garde’. His letter official 
letter, and hardly conceivable that official writing the 
chancellor would have made confusion between the intention 
and the fact. 

The letters patent appointing Thomas Berkeley, however, 
accuse the conspirators different and less startling 
namely that they have come with armed force Berkeley 
Castle plunder it, and refused join the king his expedi- 
tion against the Scots. The reason for such change the 
indictment obvicus. Whether Edward has really escaped 
from Berkeley Castle not, was, know, the constant 
policy Isabella’s and Edward’s government keep absolute 
silence the subject. The real accusation, which Walewyn 
might safely mention private letter, could not possibly 
put forward the commission. Besides, was not uncommon 
set out minor charge rather than the graver one the 
warrant. When the king wished punish rebels, they were 
frequently accused ‘having broken into the house such 
one, beaten his servants, and stolen his goods’, while the real 
charge could not have been anything but accusation 
rebellion. such means were taken cases minor impor- 
tance, might expect that the present case, where 
secrecy was imperative, the true motives would not found 
the commission Thomas Berkeley. 

Another sentence Walewyn’s letter, however, may appear 
conflict with the supposition the king’s flight. Walewyn 
concludes warning the chancellor that other conspiracies are 

being formed the neighbouring counties, and asks him 


Chron. Edward and Edward (ed. Stubbs), 337. 
Walsingham says only, ‘cum multi conspirarent amicis Edwardi nuper 
regis eius Hist. Anglic., 189. 
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very urgent manner, ‘d’ordiner hastive remedie’. the 
earlier conspiracy had been successful, the best remedies which 
the chancellor could contrive would have little value. But the 
king may have escaped first time, and have been captured, 
that his guardians would extremely anxious prevent the 
recurrence such thing; the precautions taken after the 
disappearance the king from Berkeley Castle were merely 
designed prevent the conspirators from discovering what had 
happened. accept the latter theory—and the recapture 
the king not borne out any text—we must see fits 
with curious letter Manuel Fieschi, written many years 
later. This what read this letter 


Ultimum miserunt eum castellum Berchelle. Postea famulus 
qui custodiebat ipsum post aliqua tempora dixit patri Domine, 
dominus Thomas Gornay dominus Simon d’Esberfort milites vene- 
runt causa interficiendi vos placet, dabo vobis raubas meas melius 
evadere con dictis raubis, hora quasi noctis, exivit car- 
cerem, dum pervenisset usque ultimum ostium sine resistentia, 
quia non cognoscebatur, invenit hostiarium dormientem, 
interfecit receptis clavibus ostii, aperuit ostium exivit custos 
suus qui eum custodiebat. 


mention made conspirators, but these must have been 
necessary prepare and carry out the prisoner’s flight. 
Besides, this flight may not have been simple matter 
appears from Fieschi’s letter and hardly credible that the 
gate Berkeley Castle was watched single ‘hostiarius’ 
whom the king supposed have killed. 

few words may added some the persons mentioned 
Walewyn’s letter. have already said, Thomas Dunheved 
was arrested and imprisoned Pontefract: attempted 
escape from prison, was retaken and thrown into horrible cell, 
where Stephen Dunheved was taken July 
Newgate Gaol London was subjected there 
severe confinement. Two years later, however, escaped 
and was arrested June not heard again. 
William Aylmer, who is, with Hugh Despenser, named among 
the chief was clerk who received divers missions from 
Edward government—in 1324 was associated with 
John Stonore and some others try the Welsh rebels who 
had adhered Roger after Isabella’s 


Chron. Edward and Edward IT, ii. intr. civ. 

Ann. Paul., ibid., 337. 

Cal. Close Rolls, 1327-30, 146. The date remarkable, showing that 
Stephen was custody four weeks before the time when Walewyn says that was 
not yet indicted before him. 549. 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1327-30, 100. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 443. 
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coup his property was but received his 
pardon soon after, However, July appears 
one the men accused Walewyn; find mention 
him later. John Botiller was probably the king’s sergeant 
who served Edward Wales and was made prisoner 
had received, like Peter Rokele and Thomas Haye, 
few commissions terminer’; the latter was also 
keeper the mouth the Thames. None these names are 
found the rolls after July Edmund Gascelin (Wascelin, 
Gosselin) had had several commissions array under Edward 
Wiltshire; does not seem have been troubled 
1327. for John Redemere (Radmere), keeper the king’s 
stud, and John Norton, they were arrested Dunstable 
and taken Wallingford Castle, where Stephen Dunheved had 
been imprisoned they were probably sent back Dunstable, 
for October the same year they were taken thence 
TANQUEREY. 


The Peasant Rising 1381; the King’s Itinerary 


THE critical period the insurrection 1381 was the week 
following Trinity Sunday, June. Walsingham gives the 
leading dates very precisely. the 12th (Wednesday, the eve 
Corpus Christi) the Kentish men were Southwark, and forced 
their way into the city London. the 13th (the feast 
Corpus Christi) the Savoy was sacked, Temple Bar burned, and 
the burning the Hospital St. John begun. the 14th 
(Friday, the feast St. Basil) the mob made its way into the 
Tower, seized Archbishop Sudbury, and beheaded him Tower 
Hill, where his body remained all that day. the 15th (Saturday, 
St. Vitus and St. Modestus) the meeting Smithfield took 
place, and the death Wat the Tyler. this day the king 
issued his charter manumission, dated from London, and 
addressed two letters, quoted Walsingham, St. Albans 
Abbey. the next three days the king’s force was 
assembling Blackheath. 

series memoranda concerning the Great Seal appears 
twice over the latest edition Foedera (1869: iv. 95, 123), 
both times out order and with wrong reference. This record 
fact taken from the Close Roll Richard (m. d), but 
covers period (from June August) part which 


Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1327-30, 22. 101. 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1321-4, 50. Cal. Close Rolls, 1327-30, 156. 
Ibid. 179. 
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was earlier regnal year and hence has been erroneously 
attributed Rymer (or his editors) the roll Richard 
From learn that Wednesday June, Archbishop Sudbury 
resigned the office chancellor, and gave the seal. This took 
place the Tower. Friday the 14th, the Wardrobe 
London, after remaining apparently the king’s own hands for 
two days, the seal was entrusted temporarily the earl 
Arundel, with whom remained for two days longer; and 
Sunday the 16th, again the Wardrobe, was given the king 
Hugh Segrave keeper, until the King should provide 
Chancellor’. Not until August, when the court was Reading 
Abbey, was chancellor found the person William Courtenay, 
then bishop London, who shortly after succeeded Sudbury 
the archbishopric well. 

The testing clauses writs enrolled upon the Patent and 
Close Rolls, supplemented those the privy seal warrants 
and one two signet letters, show that the king, who had been 
Henley June, was Westminster from the 4th the 12th. 
Probably during that day removed for greater safety the 
Tower, and thence (as have seen) the Wardrobe, remaining 
would seem London all events until the 20th. See the 
Calendar Patent Rolls. the 22nd (the first day new 
regnal year) the crisis was over, but remained deal with the 
insurgents detail. For that other reasons the king was kept 
moving about the home counties during the next three months, 
shown the following table, compiled from the sources just 
mentioned. should, however, borne mind that writ 
tested Westminster need not necessarily all cases imply the 
king’s presence. See, for example, and June and Septem- 
ber, which are perhaps cases point. 


June 22. Waltham. 
22. Westminster. 5-12. Reading. 

22-4. London. 13. Easthampstead. 
27, 28. Havering atte Bower. 14. Reading. 

28. Westminster. 15-20. Sheen. 

30. Havering atte Bower. 22-5. Eltham. 

July 1-7. Chelmsford. 26, 28-30. Leeds (Kent). 
Havering atte Bower. Sept. Leeds (Kent). 
8-10. London. Otford. 

12. Barnet. Eltham. 

13, 15, 16. St. Albans. Sheen. 
18-20. St. Albans. Westminster. 
22-4. Berkhampstead. Sheen. 

24, King’s Langley. 12, 14. Westminster. 
28-30. Henley. Sheen. 


Easthampstead. 
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From this time the court seems have remained generally 
Westminster usual, except for short stay Berkhampstead 
early October. remains, however, account for these few 
days: 21, 25, 26,29 June; 11, 14, 17, 21, 21, 27, 
August 10, 11, 17, 19, September. 


Robert Bale, the London Chronicler 


Mr. FLENLEY his Six Town was unable 
add anything the wordy notice Robert Bale contained 
the Catalogus John Bale, who described him iurisperitus 
urbe Londinensi, qua natus fertur, tantam est apud prae- 
torem, tribunos cives adeptus gratiam, publicus civitatis 
notarius causis civilibus iudex haberetur’. Tanner, pro- 
fessedly the authority Francis Thynne, made Robert 
Bale recorder London, and stated that died 1461. 
Mr. Flenley had difficulty showing that Robert Bale was 
never recorder, and suggested that the date 1461 should 
trace him published records any description’. The 
Chronicler may, however, probably identified with Robert 
Bale who figures several documents the Early Chancery 
Proceedings the Public Record Office. 

The first series these relates suit Robert Bale, 
and Agnes his wife, against Nicholas Marchall; contains 
Bale’s petition (in duplicate), the answer Nicholas Marchall 
(fragmentary), the replication Bale, and the rejoining 
Marchall the petition endorsed with the decision the suit 
November appears that Robert Bale married, 
before 1438, Agnes, daughter John Haunsard. the desire 
his wife’s uncle, Thomas Haunsard, they were married 
St. Thomas Acres. Thomas Haunsard gave them for 
the marriage, and the money was invested tenements and houses 
Southwark all the feoffees died, with the exception Thomas 
Haunsard, who was alleged have sold part the property, 
and during sixteen years have failed pay the rents Bale 
and his wife. Furthermore, Robert Bale had his great trust 
delivered Haunsard 100 marks, and divers jewels and stuff 
household the value the use his wife with remainder 
his daughters. Thomas Haunsard, who was aged and con- 
tynued many years feble was estranged from his niece and her 
husband Nicholas Marchall, who after his death pretended 

pp. 67-70. 


Early Chancery Proceedings, 25/105-9—these are printed Select Cases 
Chancery, pp. 143-50 (Selden Society) ;—sce also 17/218. 
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executor and withheld the money. Apparently Marchall 
alleged that Bale had received 100 marks Haunsard. Bale 
replied that marks was for costis and charges doon the 
saide Robert seide mariage (perhaps his legal capacity), 
and that the rest was part payment for money due. Bale 
the end recovered 194 marks, viz. marks for the lands sold, 
and 144 marks for rent. Nicholas Marchall described 
ironmonger, and may identified with the alderman Castle 
Baynard Ward from 1463 1465, who was one the first 
Wardens the Ironmongers’ Company. The decision the 
suit was given 1457, but there had been preliminary 
action the mayor’s court before Stephen Forster, who 
was mayor 1454-5. Thomas Haunsard therefore died 
before 1455. 

The second suit, which dated between 1465 and 1470, was 
petition William Meborne London, grocer, arising out 
action debt, brought him against Robert Bale London, 
the Meborne obtained judgement 
for and Bale being ‘in execucion Flete for the same’ 
paid 19s. part discharge. Afterwards, Meborne sent one 
John Kellam, gentleman, obtain payment. Then Robert 
Bale untruly and disceytefully, the prison Flete aforesaid, 
forgid obligacion’, specifying that and others were bound 
Kellam parcel the balance the debt, and with 
untrue witnesses and record deposed before Kellam that the 
bond was duly sealed and delivered. Kellam was taken in, and 
induced Meborne give credence and send Bale general 
acquittance. Bale succeeded this means obtaining his 
discharge the Exchequer the undoing Meborne, 
now that the bond was found forgery, sought his remedy 
chancery. What came the suit, and whether Meborne’s 
allegations were true, does not appear. 

third case which Bale’s name appears was attachment 
the suit John Brewester, gentleman, gunpowder and other 
goods the hands the complainant, Thomas Whitby, but 
late Robert Bale, scrivener was stated that the gunpowder 
was held the use the duke Gloucester, and the other goods 
behalf Robert and William, children the said Robert 
Bale. This was between 1473 and 1475.4 

There nothing these proceedings identify Robert Bale, 
scrivener, with the Chronicler. But since the Chronicler seems 
have been professional lawyer (his Chronicle suggests that 
his interests lay this direction), the identification least 
plausible. all events the Robert Bale these Chancery 


Early Chancery Proceedings, 32/281. 
Ibid. 42/110. 
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Proceedings the only person the name who has far come 
light, who was Londoner, lawyer, and contemporary 
the Chronicler. 

The biographical facts not amount much. Bale seems 
have married Agnes Haunsard some time before 1438, his 
birth may placed about 1410. probably did not die much 
before 1473. For the rest learn that was man some 
means, possibly chequered legal career, and the father 
several children. may doubted whether John Bale had any 
better authority for stating that Robert had high repute 
lawyer, and became judge civil causes, than his own 
rhetorical sympathy for namesake. 


The Lord Speech the Parliament 1592/3 


speeches delivered the second day the parliament 
1592/3 inserted D’Ewes’ Journals, and the greater part 
the opening speech the first day, were derived from anony- 
mous journal taken member the house commons 
that session. these speeches, the reply the lord keeper, 
Sir John Puckering, the Speaker’s customary demand for 
privileges, includes the following statement: Priviledge 
Speech granted, but you must know what priviledge you have, 
not speak every one what listeth, what cometh his brain 
utter that but your priviledge literal inter- 
pretation these last words belied the actual proceedings 
the house commons. Furthermore, doubt cast upon the 
trustworthiness the anonymous journal for this day, since the 
Speaker’s claims, the writer records them, contain petition, 
That your Majesty will give your Royal Assent the things 
that are agreed upon’.? The queen’s assent could not sought 
advance the business the session, and not surprising 
that the lord keeper’s reply omits any reference Curiously 
enough, one, but one only, the several manuscript copies the 
anonymous journal extant the British Museum gives variant 
text. place the clause defining the Commons’ privilege 
one Aye No, has your priuiledge for such speech 
shall used with Iudgement and whilst mar- 
ginal summary, which one series peculiar this copy, 
reads, Lower houses liberty priuiledge free speakinge 


Ibid. D’Ewes notes also states that the petition for freedom 
from arrests was omitted, but this, possibly, was merged the compiler the journal 
into the first petition, which reads the manuscript journals, that liberty speech 
and the auncient priuilege parlament may graunted unto your subiects 
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alledged the Lord Keeper consist only the Lords.’* This 
version, however, unsupported, and for the marginal entry, 
the transcript poor one, and similar errors elsewhere make 
likely enough that the word Lords’ simply misreading 

The question not importance, for another manuscript 
the British Museum contains fuller version the lord 
keeper’s three speeches which has not hitherto been noticed.® 
printed below, excepting that the concluding paragraph 
only the short, second speech included. The manuscript 
contemporary hand, and its trustworthiness attested 
its affinity the account printed D’Ewes’ Journals. 
The chief interest attaches its version the reply the 
petition for freedom speech. The compiler the anonymous 
journal, epitomizing this portion the speech, distorted the 
true sense whilst retaining its notable Attention may 
drawn two other passages the manuscript. One occurs early 
the first speech and shows clearly that the queen claimed the 
rare calling parliament evidence consideration for her 
the other, the extract from the second speech, 
noteworthy declaration the Speaker’s duties. 


NEALE. 


speech used the Lord Keeper the beginning the parliament 
Reginae Elizabethae shewing the causes calling the parlement. 


Lords all, and yow the knightes and burgesses the comminaltie, 
hath pleased the Queenes most excellent maiestie charge (of 
self most unworthie interpreter highe and wise prince, but yet 
susteyned with the hope her maiesties pardone, and assurance your 
Lordships pacience, readie and obedient take this heauie burden upon 
me) and commaunde make yow all knowe, the only and proper 
causes calling and gathering this noble and great assemblie, not 


Harleian MS. 1888, fo. 17. D’Ewes used this manuscript, one, least, with 
its marginal entries and occasional differences reading. this occasion, apparently, 
deliberately abandoned its reading for that one the other copies that had 
him. 

recast this marginal entry for his (manuscript) journal, and 
reads Noe’ and not Lords’: Harl. MS. 75, fo. 

found the Harl. MS. 6265, fo. 111-14. There nothing remarkable 
manuscript the old collections the British Museum, which are not yet 
adequately catalogued, being unknown: especially this so, when, here the 
case, the text question found the middle volume miscellaneous papers. 

Possibly did not hear the speech distinctly. Both and Townshend remark 
upon the great thrusting and disorder there was when the Commons were admitted 
the bar the parliament chamber, and the difficulty, also, hearing what was said. 
Townshend states that ‘he could not heere there three] wordes together’ 
October 1597 the parliament chamber. Cf. Hargrave MS. 324, fo. and 
and Stowe MS. 362 (Townshend’s Journal for 1597/8), fo. and 
VOL. CXXI. 


his summary 
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doubting, but that her maiesties self according her place next under 
god, carrieth continuall uigilancie and supreame care, well for the 
glorie God and the preseruacion her Realmes, also for uniuersall 
and particuler good all and euerye her good each one 
yow also doth for his owne parte retayne some dutifull porcion both 
reciproke studie for the preseruacion her maiesties sacred person, and 
mutuall circumspeccion both for the defence your selues, and that 
which yow possesse, and also for the continuance therof your children 
and posteritie 

And albeyt her maiestie hath euermore been most loth call for the 
assemblie her people parlement and hath done the same but rarely, 
and only upon most iust, weightie and great occasions tending directlie 
the honour Almightie god, the mayntenance christian Religion, 
and the needfull defence therof, against the malicious and potent enemies 
the same, she hath not eyther yearly (for years together) 
some her progenitors, otherwise not frequently all the most 
them haue done summoned the states the lande, though (upon turninge 
the uolumes the lawes and histories) will easelye appear, that the 
causes occurring the Raygne her maiestie, haue been both more 
generall and more importance then those former tymes, wherof 
great manye are but particuler and not the greatest moment: Yet 
her most excellent maiestie would haue yow all knowe that her 
owne disposicion she would yet still forbeare she hath done drawe 
yow often together: neuertheless consideringe the most weightie and 
urgent causes this presente tyme together with the great dangers 
threatned against her maiestie and her Realmes, which not only con- 
tinewe, but are since the last parlement all apparance mightely growen, 
and fearfully increased, her maiestie hath founde necessarie that yow 
should both understand the same and also consider tyme and fitt 
remedye for the preuencion and withstanding them, the which also 
her maiestie trusteth that yow will verye carefully performe, considering 
that although her maiesties good subiectes tymes her former parle- 
mentes haue themselues, and without any speciall intimacion from 
her highnes both seene and considered the great dangers the Realme 

growing mightie forreyne enemies, and haue also willingly consented 
some meanes withstanding them for the tyme, yet the same haue 
ben farre unable clear the Realme those dangers, without other 
continuall supplie her maiesties extraordinarye, and most excessiue 
expenses tending parte the diminucion the uerye demeasne her 
Crowne. 
Now albeit her maiestie supposeth that euerie yow her good subiectes 
doe that proper care and insight your owne cleerly discerne some 
generall uewe the most wicked practises these colleagues and most 
hatfull enemies both god, and her sacred maiestie, and the common 
wellfare yow all, yet forasmuch many particularities therof, are both 
newe and secrett, and therby also the more imminent and dangerous, 
her maiestie willing that you understand, what mischeuous complottes 
and practises haue been since the last parlement, sett foote againste 
her maiesties royall persone, her realmes and dominions, both abroade 
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amongst her good neighbors and federates euerye side, and home 

within the bellye and bowells her owne kingdome and Contrie, the 
end that therby yow maye the rather see the extreame danger that 
intended against the sacred person and deare lief her royall maiestie 
and the common good all the Realme, wherin also are comprehended 
the particuler honors, preheminencies, lyuelodes and liues both your 
selues and all your succession and posteritie, and seing the same, yow 
maye moued your zeale the glorie god, your bounden loyaltie 
her most gracious maiestie, and your loue your naturall mother 
and Contrie, bend all your wittes, and bestowe your uttermost powers 
for the preuentinge propelling the same. 

The enemie seeing that (by the meanes that most iust and necessary 
helpe and resistance which her maiestie interposed the lowe Contreyes) 
his purpose assayle her that parte was wholy impeached, and fynding 
also that his intended inuasion her maiestie Sea with that huge 
fleete all his Armadoes (which keepe other men from our succour 
published before hand, and called Inuincible) was (thanked god) 
utterly made frustrate the sight the whole world, the great honor 
her maiestie, and his Shame, was farre from seinge the hand 
god that strake him, and from desisting his inueterate course Malyce 
and cruell hatred against her maiestie, that was therby more furiouslie 
enraged then euer before, breathed nothing but bloodie reuenge, 
uowynge hath been here confessed Jesuyte, that would spend 
his Candle the sockett, but would reuenged and haue his will 
her. And make appeare that his word and deed concurre together 
hath taken euery occasion and aduantage weaken her maiestie and 
strengthen him self the neighbors euery syde her: fraunce 
the first fought with his owne money, but with other mens weapons, 
and there perill, corrupting with his Indian treasure, and stirring 
there, against the king, sundrie Rebellions, both subiectes and townes, 
and not preuayling with such speed desired, hath late tyme 
made the warre more open, sending thither sundrye mightie Armies both 
foote and horse, namely into the bodye that Realm twyce under 
the conduct the deceased duke parma, and once nephew the 
pope himself, who before was incited therto, was contented fight 
with Bulls and boltes onely Into Prouince and Dalphyn the duke 
sauoye. Into Burgandye and Champaine the leadinge the duke 
Lorrayne, and nowe uery lately the waye Nauarre, wherof 
hath alreadye sworne his owne sonne prince. that partlie the 
terror these sundrie forces, partlie the helpe the french Rebells 
waged his money, and the assistance sundrie principall townes and 
citties, which they were not corrupted his golde, would neuer haue 
shutt their gates, against their naturall Kinge, and partlie color 
Assemblie estates, (wher shalbe neyther prince the bloode nor great 
officer the estate) attempteth eether beare the Rule himself 
procure such maye ouerrule, and consequentlye commaunde 
all that late most florishing kingdome, and conquest adioyne 
Portugall and his Indies for the better creating that Catholike and 
wretched Monarchie, [to] which hath long aspired. thing greatlie 
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doubted god fauour the french king, and regard the 
his cause not uouchsaffe readye meanes impeachment 
Brytanie contrie more dangerous facilitie for the inuasion 
England, then had been the Lowe Contreys, had preuayled there) 
already possesseth great parte contrie, and commaundeth the 
cheif partes therin, making herof double use and profytte: one the 
more speedely inuade Fraunce, another become Lorde the Seas 
there, and both purposely intended for the more easye inuasion England, 
may easely appeare that which followeth. For whilest 
occupied there, and fraunce, not idle prouyde neerer helpes 
for the inuasion both Sea and lande, And therfore fyndinge that 
the last fight Sea, his shippes were disaduantaged the bredth 
their building, and high carriage their portes and ordinances, hath 
now lately both changed the fourme his olde shippinge, and builte 
many newe after the moulde and manner the English nauie besides the 
which hath bought sundrye shippes the east contries, and prouyded 
there great store apparrell for the one and thother 
thought that this daye twyse stronge shippinge was 
when shewed his greate fleete our narrow seas; Lastly Scotland 
hath late endeauoured corrupcion his monye and pensions, 
make partie there readye receaue armye, for ouerrulinge the 
kinge his owne Contrie, and for inuadinge England the backsyde 
Lande, the North, and the self same tyme (of this next springe that 
shalbe readye) assayle the face with his shippes sea the 
South. The which last practise was greedely embraced some Nobles 
Scotland, that they not onely entertayned under their handes and 
seales, but also dispatched somme messengers that were readie imbarke 
towardes Spaine aduertise ther forwardnes, with further promise 
assistance both there and from hence, which also they would before this 
tyme haue effected indeed had not her maiestie (who moneths since 
had intelligence therof) good instrumentes discouered the whole the 
King Scottes, who would not longe tyme beleue yt, maye 
yet doubted how shalbe able withstand suppresse the same 
(But not uerye earnestly gone about it) and her maiestie for that end 
hath uerye lately sent thither nobleman with aduise how proceed 
frustrate all the purpose and intent that plott and conspiracie. Such 
nestes noysome birdes are ther making euery syde us, 
the which her maiestie (of her great wisdome) thinketh some too 
neare fellowshipp abidden regard their little good meaninge, 
and their greate and too too hatefull treacherye. But yet ther 
others much nearer, and much the more dangerous they lurke intus 
cute, for besides all former and notorious attemptes against the 
precious liffe her Royall maiestie, ther hath beene, not moneths paste, 
discouered and confessed subiect her owne, most diuelish and 
bloodie intention, both for the assayling her most noble and deare 
person (whome god graunt liue ouer all our daies) and also for the 
corrupting and impoysoninge the hartes her subiectes with persuasion 
(under colour conscience forsooth) that her maiestie, neyther is, nor 
cann ther lawfull Queene, but standeth accursed and throwen out 
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the fayth and therby depriued all the loyaltie and due obedience her 
naturall subiectes: Yea such the wylie malice the enemye, that the 
better espie hole breach make this speedy intended Inuasion 
her maiestie and her Realmes, hath this present lodged our 
bosomes his secret Intelligences expresslie charged with direccions 
aduertyse him from tyme tyme, not onlie the estate bodie her 
maiestie and her greatest Counsellors, but also the discontentment 
the papistes, the proceedinges the puritanes, all the offences 
(if any should happen) the nobilitie, and greeuances the people, and 
manye other his like seruiceable Articles treacherous Inquisicion 
These thinges yow well ponder, with earnest cogitacion, both the 
longe continewance and chargeable mayntenance these present warres, 
yow shall finde much more cause maruell how the moste parte these 
fyue Contries, could defended with the onely reuenewes this little 
then not readye support with your owne, the continewance 
your owne, and without any further staye, frame and offer (as 
sometymes hath been seene) some deuise and meane which her 
maiestie maye either tymely preuent, sufficiently withstand these 
instant and extreame perills wherwith her Realmes threatned. For 
albeyt her maiestie hath not onely spent all that was yeilded the last 
parlement, emptied the treasure her owne Crowne, but hath moreouer 
made sale some parte her demeasne, and endebted her self the 
loanes her best able and moste readie subiectes. Yet her maiestie 
sayth, ther was neuer prince more loth haue ought the handes 
her subiectes, then she is, being deed euer more ready giue, then 
willinge take, yea and this respect offendeth the most noble hart 
her maiestie, more then yow would suppose, that euen these helpes 
which parlement yow seeme bring the ayde her maiesties charge, 
not good quantitie therof) trulie performed, the great disceyt 
her maiestie, and your owne new labor and For howsoeuer 
seeme great helpe wordes, proueth but little deedes, promised 
with full mouth, and payed with more then half emptie handes, thing 
not tollerable amongst neighbors and equalls, iudge yow then what 
great difference persons, and manifest and common perill 
all And this abuse falleth out most commonlie the 
ualuacions them that the better sorte who (to ease themselues) 
are seene throwe the burden upon inferior subiectes, whose small rates 
cannot rayse any great Totall, which doinge they oppresse their 
neighbors abuse their authoritie: they also both frustrate 
the meaning Graunte and defraude their natiue Contrey that 
helpe wherof standeth most notorious and present need; And here 
(that with her maiesties pardon maye saie thus much myne) yow 
maye admire the highe wisdome and her maiestie the con- 
ductinge these warres, well prouidinge that others should fight 
for us, auoyde the uttermost the also adioyning her forces 
others for the sparinge infinite treasure and effusion bloude, that 
must needes haue been spent, the cause had bene undertaken her 
alone 

Her maiestie hath furthermore charged notifie unto yow all, 
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that her royall intencion callinge the states this tyme, onely 
conferre upon speedie and effectuall remedies againste these great and 
fearse dangers, and not spend the tyme deuising new lawes and 
statutes, wherof there already great store, both for the ecclesiasticall 
and ciuile gouernment that (if the tyme would permitt) were more 
conuenient abridgment and explanacion make them lesse difficill 
for the practise them, then addicion newe, increase the danger 
the quiet subiect, and enrich the contencion, which also her 
maiesties full purpose performe, whensoeuer agreable tyme shall 
graunted for yt; the meane season, howsoeuer former parliamentes 
your houses haue been filled with uayne discourses and tedious oracions, 
that sauour more ostentacion, then that they auayle the marke 
wherat they ought shoote, her maiestie now deemeth that the better 
and more speedie waye use lesse uerbose and fitter choice good 
matter, and withall chargeth each one yow, that yow mispend not your 
good howres, upon new and curious inuencions, the which haue they neuer 
glorious shew the firste openinge, yet they but werisomm the 
handlinge, and deceauable the wynding up, for both the aproching 
tyme the spring, your owne particuler functions, and the watchfullnes 
the enemye, (who sleepeth not but lyeth awayte for us) require 
your speedie returne your generall dwellinges, where eache man his 
calling ought make prouision against the enemie, and readie that 
all occasions maye able answeare his malice. 

And thus with most humble suite her gracious maiestie for pardone, 


case where haue misconceiued her princely meaninge (which would 
not) haue deliuered her moste princelye charge (which doe cannot, 
though would), close speach and ease yow. 


The Lord Keepers answeare the speaker disabling himself, inhablinge 
the 
And therefore Speaker thus enlightened with the gracious 
countenance her princely ratificacion, her highnes willeth yow 
undertake the charge, and therin, carefully put ure [i.e. use] the 
Authoritie giuen her maiestie, and belonging your place, which 
resteth not only the gouerment and direccion all the consultacions 
your house, that only marke for which the present assemblie the 
States called hither (as was the laste daye tolde yow) but also cut 
all uayne, curious and impertinent Bills motions and debates, that 
maye either spend the tyme unprofitablie, impeache the right pro- 
ceeding that course which appointed. 


The Lord Keepers answear the speakers oracion after his allowance. 


the second parte your speach yow haue trulie and lernedlye 
discoursed inueterate malice her maiesties capitall enemie the 


The earlier part this speech unimportant, and little fuller than the corre- 
sponding account Journals, 459, 
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pope, and the lawfull courses that her highnes hath from tyme tyme 
taken for the incounter his unlawfull and wicked attemptes: And 
touchinge that which you haue most trulie declared for the praise her 
maiestie, albeit finde that her maiestie hath delight heare her 
owne praises, blazed before her face, yet trust that with her maiesties 
pardone and without note flatterye both yow and maye speake that 
which both the truth the thinges and dutie our hartes drawe 
out our mouthe, and without which cannot but shew our selues both 
unthankfull and unworthie also: And trulie whilest yow did sett forth 
the blessed fruite her maiesties raigne, yow seemed the 
mouth and speaker not onlie your owne present assemblie but generally 
many doe liue under the shadowe her high and noble palm, 
the benefites being deed many and manifold, great and surmounting, 
neither former tyme cann afforde example, nor future age will yeild 
hope any the like comparable with them: which behalf 
are farre unable commend wordes the dignitie and honour therof, 
yet remaine most bounden haue them daylie recordacion with 
continuall praises god for her maiestie, and with incessant thankes 
him and her for our selues, labouring supplie our want speach with 
the loyaltie and loue our hartes, allwayes readie and deuoted serue 
her the uttermoste our worthe and last gaspe our breth. And 
touching theise good blessinges yow haue mencioned her maiestie, That 
whatsoeuer blessinges, good fortunes, uictories prosperous euentes haue 
happened her maiesties raigne, she attributeth all the omnipotent 
and miraculous goodnes our mercifull god, And much the more 
with humblest thankes acknowledged, that enableth the 
weakest sex, and maketh them admyre it, that ere now were wonte 
doubt their successe, And for that Ingratitude all Synnes most odious 
the highest, and most abhorred meanest, lest through neglect 
dew, yow cause him straighten his fauour and blessinges, She 
chargeth yow all neuer cease praise his name therfore: And for her 
parte she beseecheth the liuing god neuer blesse her longer, then she 
studie with all indeauour that maye best please him, and most 
prosper and preserue yow. And though (she sayth) yow may haue 
wiser prince (for must use her owne wordes) she dare auowe, yow shall 
neuer haue one more carefull your saffeties, nor giue more euen 
stroake amonge her subiectes, without regarde person more then 
matter, And such minde she beseecheth god, euer send your prince. 
And now your other parte, The most odious and shamelesse treach- 
eries that man Rome, manifestly bewraye themselues, and haue 
been fully sett forth yow, her maiestie thinkes needlesse 
spend further tyme the amplificacion them, and her maiesties pleasure 
is, shall purposely forbeare that. her highnes doubteth not but that 
your self did moderate your speach the next pointe, where yow pro- 
pugned the absolute regalitie her maiestie and her predecessors against 
the continewal claymes the popes and there churchmen here whome 
(as waged soldiers) they for long tyme kept forte England against 
the lawfull kinge, until her maiesties most famous father, defeated them, 
raced the place and triumphing ouer the pope ther master, recontinued 
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the Auncient rightes the Crowne and recouered his mere monarchie 
ouer his people and for besides that which you fitlie alledged 
founde Histories that Edward refused iudged the pope 
the great question touching his right Scotland, And his nobles did 
playne tearmes write the pope, that ther kinge himself would, yet 
would not they suffer him doe. The ordinances made Clarendon 
Henry and his nobles did expressly commaund that the clergie 
should subiect the secular and laye Iudgment, And the same king 
sollicited frederick themperour, the Archbishop Coleyn, and others 
combyne with him and shake the popish yoke, that laye heauie 
ther shoulders. Nether would King Henry yeild the pope, the 
right lay men the inuestiture Clerkes, which demanded with 
uehement threateninge: Finally the bookes the Auncient Lawes 
sought and turned, man shall euerye where finde, that Ina, Alfred, 
Edward, Athelstan and Canute, auncient kinges this lande, ordained 
lawes, her maiestie hath done, both for ecclesiasticall men and matters, 
namely binde Byshops and priestes the obseruacion good liffe 
and honest manners, giue order touching uowes, for the use Baptisme, 
for receauing the sacrament the Lordes supper and sundrie other 
pointes relligion, which without the abuse the present and shorte 
tyme I-may not stand repeate, and will therfore discend your last 
parte. Wherein noted peticions for your companie and fourth for 
your Her gracious maiestie well pleased graunte them farre 
they grantable, She sayeth there thinges man most behoofe- 
full, they well used, and most deadly they ill used; witt, and 
tongue, they are they® most happie possessions and needfull 
helpes, and all they placed. Hauing therfore especiall care that that 
maye neuer hurte yow which she her graunte doth yeild yow, she 
willes yow take good heed what sorte she permittes it, She would 
sorrye that follie past, should new redouble the faltes, and chargeth 
yow Speaker any shall deliuer yow any bill that passeth the Reach 
subiectes brayne mencion that same yow receaue not, but with 
purpose shew where best becommeth yow: Next any speech 
undecent matter unfytt for that place used remember them this 
lesson: Your peticions must use Checker terme) must ruled, and 
that thus, her maiestie graunteth yow liberall but not licentious speech, 
libertie therfore but with dew limitacion. For euen ther cann 
good consultacion where all freedom aduice barred, will there 
good conclusion, where euerye mann maye speake what listeth 
without fitt obseruacion persones, matters, tymes, places, and other 
needfull shalbe meete therfore that each man yow 
conteyne his speach within the boundes loyaltie and good discrecion, 
being assured, that the contrary punishable all men, most all 
them, that take upon them Counsellors and procurators the 
common welth. For libertie speech her maiestie commaundeth 
tell yow, that saye yea Bills, god forbid that any man should 
restrained afrayde answear accordinge his best likinge, with 
some shorte declaracion his reason therin, and therin haue free 
uoyce, which the uerye trew libertie the house, Not some suppose 
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speake there All causes him listeth, and frame forme 
Relligion, state gouernment their idle braynes shall seeme 
meetest, She sayth king fitt for his state will suffer such absurdities 
And though she hopeth man here longeth much for his ruyne, 
that mindeth make such perill his owne saffetye, yet that yow 
maye better followe what she wisheth, she makes her goodnes, yow the 
partakers her entent and Accesse her maiesties most 
sacred presence, her highnes likewise pleased uouchsaffe, that 
the same desired onlye matters the greatest exigencie and weight, 
and with due respect tymes, that her maiesties more important cogita- 
cions not interpelled therby. Nether the mynde her gracious 
maiestie denie yow those other good priuiledges the Court parle- 
ment, which the Commons the Realme hertofore haue usually enioyed, 
howbeit with this cawtion, that the proteccion your house not 
worne any man for cloake defraude others their debtes and 
duties. And now Speaker, that maye end began with your self, 
her maiestie trusteth that yow will not committe any thinge for which 
her highnes should need graunt yow such pardon yow requier, 
and [in] myne owne opinion, your whole carriage life hath been such 
hitherto, that maye saie unto yow Noueris intactum uitio seruare 

And thus close speach, with most humble suite her sacred 
maiestie for pardon case haue either mistaken her princely pleasure, 
which not, haue not sufficiently interpreted her royall charge 
and direccion which howsoeuer would not able performe 


pithie sorte receaued from the mouth her most highe and princely 
wisdome. 


The Letter-book Quaker Merchant, 1756-8 


the books presented the University Library, Cam- 
bridge, the friends the late librarian, Henry Bradshaw, 
the letter-book Quaker merchant the eventful years 
1756-8. large folio volume 467 pages, the first letter 
being dated Mo: 11th, 1756, and the last Mo: 1758. 
all the letters included are copies those written the 
merchant, signature given, but from chance references 
pp. 161, 232, 252, 389 can gathered that his name was 
Robert Plumsted Gracechurch Street; among his corre- 
spondents his cousin William Plumsted Philadelphia, and 
mentions uncle and cousin named Barclay and cousin 
Robert Wilson. may well have been connected with Clement 
Plumsted London, whom reference made the First 
Publishers Truth (Friends’ Historical Society, 1907, 205 n.), 
and with Thomas Plumsted whose name mentioned con- 
tributor the relief eccentric Quaker minister disapproved 
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the Plumstead place-name occurs the map 
the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting given Bowden’s History 
Friends America. The uncle Barclay may possibly have 
been David Barclay Walthamstow, who was the head 
house Cheapside extensively engaged the American 

The historical interest the volume lies the details given 
the difficulties besetting merchant the early period 
the Seven Years’ war—the activity French privateers, 
the vexatious delays due waiting for convoy, the heavy 
insurance rates, and the like. There were other special diffi- 
culties which faced Quakers both England and America 
were Quaker merchants ship arms and ammunition America, 
and Quakers continue sit the Assembly 
once the colony was war? Finally, Robert Plumsted suffered 
from some correspondents America, who, spite letters 
which could hardly surpassed for plain-speaking, obstinately 
refused send remittances. 

Plumsted’s business lay chiefly with the American colonies 
the mainland (especially Pennsylvania, Maryland, and New 
York), and also with the West Indies, particularly Antigua. 
hear much the importation iron from Maryland Gains- 
borough, and valuable details are given prices. West 
Indian sugar and logwood from Honduras are also often men- 
tioned. References exports are naturally more numerous. 
Chief these were iron goods, such nails, tools, farming 
implements, and cooking utensils. was easy matter 


send out implements strong enough stand rough usage the 


have put hand the hoes bills and axes order’d for Gidney Clark 
etc., the two latter will steel’d with the same steel send New Eng- 
land steel their axes with, and the former hope may good 
hands can make them, but hardly think possible make hoes any 
quantity that every one will stand the unfair strains and wrenches back- 
wards, when struck into the earth that your negroe’s give them (p. 306). 


The list miscellaneous articles exported lengthy, including 
blankets, broadcloths, shalloon, plush, calico, and negro cloth- 
silk handkerchiefs, sewing silk, thimbles, shoe-thread, and 
hatpins garden seeds, lanterns, cheese, sashlines, pepper-mills, 
and pewter. Once Plumsted was puzzled order for 
one dozen very small children’s box-irons, and wrote: could 
not conceive them any other than toy box irons.’ Once 
had get gold watch made, and once had choose 
ear-rings and pair spectacles for his colonial cousins. 


Friends’ Historical Society Journai, 26. 
Friends’ Biographical Catalogue, 48. 
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The first letter the book was written under the shadow 
approaching war (11 February 1756). 


could not foresee what turn affairs might take peace 
war, thought best when packing your goods divide them near 
could into two equall parcells. And the French have taken one 
further step towards war, seizing all English vessells their ports 
think cannot long without open declaration. are threatned 
wth invasion, and are now actually sending ships over Holland 
fetch severall thousand Hessian troops our protection. Insurance 
and difficult get done, the publick offices ask ten. expect 
soon warprice (p. 25). 


March Plumsted writes 


All busynesse with suddenly swept embargoe,—and the 
few hands that where [sic] left, mostly swept away one nights press. 
Forty days the time mention’d for its continuance (p. 34). 


Under the date May read 


the instant war was here against France, they 
have laid siege Port Mahon and fear may have taken it. This oblig’d 
the government declare—which sorry for, being great hopes 
accomodation [sic] would have been brought (p. 25). 


Throughout the letter-book are many references the 
progress the war: read Admiral Byng’s failure, trial, 
and execution, and the changes the ministry (December 
1756) which brought Pitt office. 


Wee have intire change the ministry, publick affairs are put 
into new hands and great reformations upon the carpet. Wee hope for 
more promising events then last year—which have been verry unfavour- 


able (p. 161). 


But few months the attempt national ministry had failed: 


Pitt out the administration and our ministry much unsettled, 
the duke gone Hanover, the French having marched army within 
few miles that electorate. said that the Prusians have gain’d 
verry considerable advantage over the Austrians upon the first opening 
this year’s campaign. Wee have had sea engagements lately. All 
Europe seems ferment and the sword will sheath’d only 
known him who permits such heavy scourge fall upon the nations 
humain view things look very gloomy, and how soon our temporal 
affairs may involv’d the general confusion know not. Certain 
is, that wee are very precarious situation and those who have the 
least concerns trade seem the most secure (p. 229). 


The Prussian successes 1757 are recorded with the comment 


its not improbable but the king Prussia may pay the haughty 
empress visit the gates Vienna—this verry favourable event 
the protestant cause. 
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Later the year, however, Plumsted writes 


can send thee publick news that agreable [sic]. Both our 
fleets and our armys have been verry unsuccessfull and our enimy’s are 
prevail against us. Better times and better manners will 
happy event for poor England (p. 306). 


Only towards the end the period covered the correspon- 
dence there any allusion decided success for the British 
arms. Under date August 1758 read 


Cape Breton taken and about twelve sail French men war 
destroy’d wth but little loss our side. 


During these years war the position merchant was 
extremely difficult. Vessels might stranded through the 
seizure their crews press-gangs, and efforts obtain pro- 
tections were often fruitless. More serious still was the risk 
capture French privateers both home waters and off 
the West Indies. Again and again find passages such the 
following 


Wee now look for Nelm’s arrival every day, being great hopes 
you may have escap’d the Martinico privateers. great number ships 
have lately fell into the enimy’s hands. Upon moderate computation 
the value near two hundred thousand pounds (p. 185). 


The only way avoid capture was seek the protection 
convoy, but this entailed vexatious delays, there was 
regularity sailing, and ships might separated from their 
convoy, the case the Jamaica fleet 1757, which was 
caught violent storm. However, Plumsted candidly acknow- 
ledges that great care taken protect our trade and writes 
with satisfaction the safe arrival the Leeward Island fleet 
the summer 1757: 


The Leward Island fleet came verry unexpectedly, tho verry agreably 
upon and the great care the men war, think all the ships 
got safe their different ports. wish the next may have good 
success (p. 270). 


The frequent capture ships naturally entailed the loss 
business letters and bills exchange: the only precaution 
possible was for merchants send duplicates, the packets 
being, Plumsted’s opinion, the safest ships. 

Once war was declared, Robert Plumsted, member 
the Society Friends, found himself perplexity with respect 
the shipping arms and ammunition America. For one 
thing, the export arms without licence was prohibited, and 
such licence was expensive procure. More than this, had 
conscientious scruples against accepting any gain advantage 
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from articles purposed for the destruction mankind’. 
one passage read that the dozen sword 
blades the cask and got Captain Warton take the gun 
his cabbin but later tells correspondent that cannot 
undertake such business 


You know, wee people, are principle against everything that 
tends war and bloodshed, and consistent with this belief can neither 
active therein pertake the profit arising from the sale goods 
the use whereof for destructive purposes. This lays under difficulty, 
which there seems but one expedient for. The demand for these things 
are but temporary they cease time peace and now are but verry 
small part your busyness, would any great illconvenience you 
let them drop. would ease from scruple that present cannot 
divest myself of, tho the same time far from judging those who 
not profess with us, for acting they may find freedom, and here 
must leave your Christian consideration (p. 241). 


Plumsted recognizes, however, that his scruples should not 
imposed others different way thinking, and 
one occasion sent out some arms under the charge Captain 
Adams, charging profit commission them. 

His fellow Quakers Pennsylvania had even more difficult 
problem face the opening period the Seven Years’ war. 
When the Indians were set loose the frontiers 1755, the 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting wrote the London Meeting 
for Sufferings, stating that many their members had declined 
executive, and some legislative, positions. English Friends used 
their influence secure the withdrawal Friends from the 
Pennsylvania Assembly, and delegation from the London 
Yearly Meeting was sent over urge this course action. Thus 
1756 the Quaker régime Pennsylvania came end. 
time war was impossible for Quakers retain political 
authority without surrendering their distinctive 
Robert Plumsted was strongly opinion that Pennsylvania 
Friends should hold aloof from political life during the war 


But this pretty certain that those who are really Quakers, 
will very glad withdraw from the present scene action, and not- 
withstanding the calumny that plentifully thrown this time 
upon them, the Society Society are not culpable for one half the 
malicious invectives that are propogated [sic], and you will find 
departure from our principles that the cause inconsistent conduct. 


urged his Pennsylvania friends strive secure majority 
church England men the his desire was 


The attitude the Pennsylvania Quakers fully discussed Rufus Wilson, 
The Quakers the American Colonies; see also Bowden, History Friends America, 
vol. ii, and Applegarth, The Quakers Pennsylvania (Johns Hopkins University 
Studies History and Political Science, Series x). 
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that Friends should consistent, but should not restrain others 
from doing what they might apprehend their duty. 

further point interest the letter-book the informa- 
tion furnishes mercantile methods. Plumsted set great 
store accuracy and punctuality business transactions. 
writes 


may venture say everything goes from warehouse neat 
good order. wish was power have goods get hand the 
same manner (p. 38). 


the same time driven admit that ‘its impossible 
prevent little errors and tho critically exact general, yet 
never pretended set his face strongly, 
though without much success, against the pernicious practice 
giving such long credit’, urging that ‘it will never answer 
large trade and small capital’. More than once writes 
that does not want increase his business, unless with houses 
that are unexceptionable the matter punctual payment. 
Unfortunately, however, was brought into business relations 
with men whose views were very different from his own. 
such persons wrote terms strong reproach, brushing 
away excuses with relentless hand, and showing honest 
man’s scorn for One American defaulter, Samuel 
Burge, thus addressed 


have thine 25th mo: and continue admire the excuses 
thou makes. expected the rum would pleaded, though certain 
knowledge not one farthing the proceeds was directed paid 
me, and Braddocks defeat—if thou hadst done thou ought, should 
have been paid many years before came into the country. Thy inven- 
tion doubt will furnish thee with materials for another letter when 
thou art ashamed being silent any longer and thou know how 
improve calamitys thy own advantage, thy next thou please may 
turn upon provincial affairs. remittances perhaps thou may think 
that quite out the question however for form sake inclose thy account 
current ballance still due £74 6s. 5d., out temper with thee not 
worth while and realy while writing makes smile think 
what very extraordinary person thou art, such character have 
seldom met with and thou may imagine what future hope escape. 
However perhaps honest fit may take thee sometime and should 
pray remember thy old friend (p. 48). 


Another defaulter, John Dies Albany, receives merited 
castigation the following terms 


have letter from thy wife dated 19th mo: per Capt. Richards 
importing thy incapacity complying with demand, arrising from 
thy being called Albany Lord Loudon and also from disappoint- 
ment the sale some lands. The first may true. But the 
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latter, thou has deceiv’d both and attourney often, that wee 
can give verry little credit anything thou says. thou hast either 
honour honesty, forbearance with thee should produce some better 
effects. ashamed thy shuffling tricks, they render thee very 
contemptable and are most ungratefull return for long patience. 
the flax seed affair whatever may init, more then thou deserves. 
Remit ballance like honest man and dont imploy thy wife 
make any more excuses me. dont doubt thy ability pay 
and thou will not it, after many years intreaty, dont blame me, 
for the consequences that may follow. 
Thy Friend (p. 174). 


Worst all was certain Daniel Curry Philadelphia, who 
gave Robert Plumsted endless trouble his evasions pay- 
ment and shameless requests for business favours. Writing 
William Plumsted, Robert says 


must now say something upon own affairs and shall begin first 
with that deceitful man Dan! Curry who notwithstanding his promises 
thee has not wrote line. appeal thy own understanding 
whether this behaviour becoming any man professing Christian prin- 
ciples, thou knows better and therefore pray dont let lye the mercy 
such graceless fellow any longer. astonished his assurance 
amuse thee about having ballance hands shortly: compel 
him pay and never desire his name books more (p. 451). 


Curry had advanced the plea illness excuse for non- 
payment, but Plumsted sternly replied 


concern’d for thy illness, but thou ought have made 
satisfaction long before came upon thee, thou canst plead just excuse 
upon that account, and out the world without doing justice, 
think thou can never reconcile upon Christian principles (p. 389). 


the last letter but one addressed Curry, Plumsted’s indigna- 
tion finds full vent, and writes: would not have stain’d 
reputation thou hast done for all (p. 454). 
There are many other noteworthy points the letters, such 
the scarcity wheat and the desirability importing 
from the temporary stopping the distilleries and 
the consequent fall the price wheat and barley the delay 
receiving consignments nails because ‘our nailors are 
much out harvest time’. But the chief interest the 
letters lies the writer himself and the nature the 
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Reviews Books 


(London Macmillan, 1915.) 


century has elapsed since Sir John Malcolm published his History 
Persia, after his return from his third embassy that country. Much 
excellent work has been done since 1815 the investigation almost 
every period Persian history, and Malcolm’s fellow countrymen have 
made some the most valuable contributions this field research, 
e.g. (to mention books recent date only) Dr. King’s Sumer and 
Akkad, and Mr. Guy Strange’s Lands the Eastern Caliphate, and the 
series scholarly works which Professor Browne has interpreted 
the genius the Persian people and depicted the agony their efforts 
for constitutional reform but one two manuals only have attempted 
cover the whole period, and these have been compilations little 
value. Indeed exhaustive history Persia the present time 
almost impossible task for any single man attempt accomplish 
the requisite materials the form preliminary studies are largely lacking 
important sources are still unedited, and for the Muhammadan period 
there are manuscripts which scholar has yet worked. But the 
meanwhile there room for such popular summary Sir Percy Sykes 
has provided, and has achieved considerable measure success. 
has brought his task practical knowledge the country and its 
people, acquired during residence over twenty years, the course 
which has travelled through almost every province the kingdom. 
This adds vividness his descriptions historic sites that mere 
historian the study could have attained, and numerous passages 
his two volumes bear the impress the vigorous personality experi- 
enced man affairs. sets out give complete history the 
inhabitants Persia from the prehistoric period down modern times 
for each separate epoch has made diligent use the authorities 
accessible him, but work such scope—comprising the civilization 
Elam, the kingdoms Assyria and Babylon, the coming the Aryans 
into the country, and the various dynasties the true Iranian people, 
their splendid achievements under native rule and their vicissitudes under 
long series conquerors, Parthians, Arabs, Mongols, and Turks down 
the opening the National Assembly not wondered 
that Sir Percy Sykes has neglected some materials the first 
importance. appears not have used the Grundriss der Iranischen 
Philologie, that rich storehouse information every period and aspect 
Persian history the study would least have enabled him 
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avoid several rash etymologies. student the early Muhammadan 
period can now afford ignore the prince Teano’s monumental Annali 
del? Islam, for which the works Dr. Margoliouth and Sir Muir are poor 
substitutes. the portions his book for which materials are ample, for 
example those covered the publications the Morgan expedition and 
Mr. Browne’s Literary History Persia, Sir Percy Sykes’s narrative 
full and accurate, but when comes periods still awaiting scholarly 
investigation, such that the Timurid princes, has nothing new 
offer. But the work none the less valuable summary most the 
best available histories each separate epoch, and the welcome has 
already received this country may soon necessitate second edition, 
the author may well correct some minor errors. Shiraz and Xeres have 
certainly etymological connexion with one another (vol. 
Goeje, despite his immense industry, never published even pro- 
jected translation the Annals Tabari, nor did himself edit 
more than part them (vol. 423). The word Hijra does not 
mean flight’ (vol. ii, 14), but migration’, and the Urdu language 
did not originate the camp the Moghul emperors Delhi (vol. ii, 
160), but existed dialect Western Hindi long before the Moghuls 
came into India. 

The book provided with excellent maps, and all portions dealing 
with the geography the country bear the stamp that thoroughness 
and accuracy which won for Sir Percy Sykes the gold medal the Royal 
Geographical Society but the choice the illustrations some- 
times miss the scholarly care which many recent publications have 
accustomed the historical student. Where the author has given his 
own photographs the result valuable and attractive, but, history 
Persia, Indian paintings (see vol. ii, pp. 218, 222) are out place, 
when many fine examples the work Persian artists are available 
further, indication given that the pictures illustrating incidents 
the life Muhammad (see vol. ii, pp. 10, 12) have been taken from manu- 
script the beginning the fourteenth century, nor that the manuscript 
itself found this country. 

The work will certainly value the busy administrators whom 
Sir Percy Sykes dedicates it, and should welcome much larger 
circle readers, and stimulate interest country that has played 
great part the world’s history; but the scholar must still back 
the sources from which Sir Percy Sykes has derived his information, 
and must hope for further light the obscure passages its annals 
from the researches future historians. 


tom. iii (602-717). (Kiev: 
Kulzhenko, 1915.) 


consequence the rapidity with which research now advances, the 
lifetime history which the time its appearance recognized 
the standard work the period short one; and therefore, though 
Professor Bury’s History the Later Roman Empire only twenty-six 
years old, cannot denied that new history the period covered 
VOL. XXXI.—NO. CXXI. 
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and fact two competent Russian scholars are now 

setting themselves supply the want, Mr. Uspenskiy, the first volume 

whose history appeared 1913, and Professor Kulakovskiy, who 

giving longer work, which the earlier volumes appeared 1912 

and 1913. The author tells that had originally intended bring 

the present volume down 867, but found the amount material 

great that decided end 717: and indeed consequence the 

numerous oriental texts, Arabic, Syriac, Armenian, and Ethiopic, which 

have been recently published translated, there period Byzantine 
history which much need new treatment that the Heraclian 
dynasty; and, when author has put together mass new evidence 
which has never appeared continuous form before, more space required 
than when going over well-trodden ground. Accordingly, though 
thirty years ago would hardly have been possible write 432 pages 
this period 115 years, the amount does not now appear excessive. 
spite, however, the new evidence which now the disposal 
historians, there still great lack contemporary authorities for the 
period, especially for the latter part it, which have still depend 
almost entirely upon Theophanes, though the publication the Syriac 
Chronicle Michael and the Arabic work Mahbub Hierapolis has 
enabled distinguish more clearly between the two authorities whom 
used and some cases control his statements the parallel narra- 
tives the eastern writers. Professor Kulakovskiy, for instance, well 
points out that Theophanes’ account the expeditions against Cherson, 
which brought about the final fall Justinian II, incredible stands, 
and that the Constantinopolitan writer whom followed had some 
special malice against that emperor, which other instances are given. 
Here, however, have other account the events, and can there- 
fore very little towards recovering the true story. 

course impossible for historian who has set before himself 
gigantic task Professor Kulakovskiy has done master all the 
languages which his sources are written, and therefore for the eastern 
authorities obliged depend upon translations, and the case 
the Arabic writers only part that even translations are avail- 
able, and some these seem not have been accessible him. 
unfortunate that appears not know the great work the prince 
Teano, Annali dell’ Islam, which must for long time the standard 
work the rise and early conquests the Arabs; but spite this 
omission his narrative the conquest Syria great advance any 
that has preceded continuous history. is, however, annoying 
find the Caliph ‘Abd Malik regularly called Malik, for this, like 
all names which are preceded ‘Abd, divine title. Though unable 
read the Arabic writers the original, Professor Kulakovskiy has 
many cases been able control the statements Theophanes the 
very valuable testimony Elijah Nisibis; but the case the 
treaties with the Arabs made Constantine and Justinian 
makes reference the important date July) assigned Elijah 
the treaty 685, which shows that was made not Justinian but 
Constantine. From this evident that Constantine, fact 
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indicated both Elijah and Baladhuri (Professor Kulakovskiy, 
not having access the Journal Hellenic Studies, could not 
use translation the Arabic references vol. xviii that 
publication), took advantage the anarchy 683 renew the war. 
The treaty made Justinian placed Elijah 688-9, and there 
were all three treaties, which the two later have been confused 

popular histories doubtful statements must often made without 
substantiation, but works this kind, wherever fact stated has been 
reference monograph other publication where the matter treated 
but there are few cases which the author has, perhaps inadvertence, 
neglected this rule. assumes, for instance, the identity Crispus 
Priscus, the son-in-law Phocas, with Maurice’s general Thrace, 
and may right; but chronology rather against it, and ought 
certainly have been stated that the identity only conjecture. Again, 
places the arrival Pope Martin Constantinople 654, without 
mentioning any other opinion the subject the discrepancy with the 
patriarchal catalogues. article the Byzantinische Zeitschrift, vi. 
(to which Professor Kulakovskiy refers the addenda) maintained the 
same date; but later article the same publication, vii. (of 
which shows knowledge) retracted this opinion, and preferred the 
date 653. This still believe correct, but there are difficulties 
both sides, and Professor Kulakovskiy may perhaps right; but 
would have been more satisfactory had given his reasons. is, 
however, strange proceeding save the term assigned the catalogue 
the episcopate Pyrrhus silently rejecting its plain statement that 
died Whit Sunday (p. 353). 

Closely connected with the fortunes Martin are those his ally, 
and here again the chronology has hitherto been some doubt. 
Professor Kulakovskiy states that the date the arrest Maximus 
not given any authority, and makes him reach Constantinople 
the beginning 655, from which must infer that would place his 
arrest 654. the Cambridge Medieval History gave the same date 
but now see that the Hypomnesticon appended the Acts 
valuable contemporary document almost wholly neglected historians, 
the date given ind. (653), though the fact obscured the 
bad punctuation the text. This sets the matter beyond doubt, and 
the argument for 654 given note the Cambridge Medieval History 
must abandoned. From the same learn that Ana- 
stasius the responsalis was arrested not the same time Maximus, 
Professor Kulakovskiy states, but ind. (648). 

the matter chronology must note two points which the 
author’s reasoning seems fault. has been universally recognized 
that the date given the Liber Pontificalis for the death Constans 
(15 July, ind. 12) impossible; and Professor Kulakovskiy argues that, 
since the year placed doubt other authorities, the error 


Mahbub Hierapolis also distinguishes the peace 685 from that made 
Justinian. 
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must lie the month, and the event placed September 668. But 
the year which beyond doubt the year 668, and there other 
authority for placing his death ind. 12. therefore much more 
likely that the number corrupt than the name the month, July 668 
the obvious date Again, since Constantine was crowned 
654, Professor Kulakovskiy assumes that that was the year his 
birth spite the fact that that case his son Justinian must have 
been born when was fifteen. authority is, however, given for the 
statement that the coronation would all probability soon after 
birth. surely also uncritical proceeding accept the letter 
Hezekiah, genuine, especially Sebeos tells similar story about 
letter addressed ‘Uthman Constans. The identification Nice- 
phorus’s ‘Kubrat, nephew Organas’, with the man mentioned John 
Nikiu, which founded upon Zotenberg’s revised translation, very 
doubtful. From the earlier translation the Journal Asiatique clear 
that the names the original have very little resemblance Kubrat 
and Organas, which are only the translator’s conjectures. 

unfortunate that large portion this review occupied noting 
errors insufficiences; but know that the man who never makes 
mistake will never make anything, and history this length and 
detail cannot produced without considerable number defects, 
which falls the lot the reviewer point out, thereby making 
them appear far more conspicuous than they really are. case second 
edition should ever appear add few minor points. Theodosius, the 
deaf and dumb son Heraclius, did not die childhood (p. 112). John 
Nikiu tells that was left unharmed when the rest the family 
were killed mutilated 641. mentioning the name Aads 
which Justinian gave his Slavs the author rendering 
supernumerary’ apparently unaware that the phrase 
(Deut. xiv. xxvi. 18; Tit. ii. 14). When states (p. 334) that there 
was literature under the Heraclian dynasty, must have forgotten 
Theophylact Simocatta. Ido not know why says that the name Bonakis 
(p. 20) ‘obviously corrupt’: Bonacius perfectly regularly formed 
name from Bonus, like Martinacius from Martinus. The author has 
curious habit giving wrong names, Recader’ for Recared’ 
(p. 49), Anastasius’ for Athanasius’ (p. 121), for Vahan’ 
(p. 151), Crete’ for Cyprus’ (p. 203), and Zeno’ for Leo’ (p. 407). 
These are course mere slips, though some may puzzle reader; but 
the use the name Paul’ instead Theodore’ for the Monothelete 
bishop Faran invariable, and must proceed from some confusion. 
Even more frequent are mistakes numbers, especially those 
see particularly pp. 207, 208, where printed for 
less than four times, and pp. 338, 339, where 715” twice printed 
615’. Other instances are pp. for‘ 168, 192, note 
362, and 410, note. The Latin quotations are often badly printed 
almost unintelligible. 


The date his son’s consulship objection, for the consulship could not 
assumed till the news arrived. 
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The volume ends with five excursuses, one the date the restora- 
tion the Cross, one the Bulgarian occupation northern Thrace 
and the Bulgarian canon kings, and three the system 
themes. these all except the second are reprints. the first 
the author places the date 630 for the restoration the Cross 
beyond doubt, and, let hope, finally slays the long-persisting error 
that the festival September had some connexion with the matter. 
seems, however, some confusion the so-called Zacharias 
Rhetor’ (p. Greek Zacharias, whose work did not include 
the seventh book here cited, wrote under Anastasius and the Syriac 
compiler 569, and cannot imagine whence Professor Kulakovskiy 
derived the date 558. The excursus the Bulgarians largely directed 
against Professor Bury, who placed the crossing the Danube 660, 
and founded chronology Bulgarian events upon interpretation 
the Bulgarian canon according which the Bulgarians had cycle 
sixty years and the Bulgarian words the canon represent units and tens. 
this theory Professor Kulakovskiy will have nothing, and, placing 
the crossing about 675, inclined adopt Mikkola’s theory that the 
words represent years and months, and are, other Turanian calendars, 
names animals. does not, however, attempt base any chronology 
the canon. the excursus the themes points out that spite 
all that has been written the subject, though may know some- 
thing about the history certain themes, are still almost wholly 
ignorant the origin the system; and while decisively rejecting 
the theory Uspenskiy that began with supposed settling Slavs 
Asia Minor under Heraclius, does not attempt any solution his 
own. When suggests that the military chief the Armenians under 
Heraclius and Constans was the successor the mag. mil. per Armeniam 
and the predecessor the very difficult 
follow him. The districts were quite different, and the Armenian 
native chief continued under Arab rule the ishkhan ishkhans, and 
the ninth century developed into the king Armenia. Under Romans, 
Persians, and Arabs, Armenia enjoyed large amount local indepen- 
dence, and the native levies had probably more connexion with the 
imperial military organization than the Highland clans before 1746 
had with the British army. The last two excursuses are devoted the 
Optimate and Opsician themes. the Optimates the author makes 
quite clear that they arose from captured barbarians enrolled the 
Roman service and that they were identical with the Gothograeci whom 
find Bithyria 715; but unable suggest origin for the 
name throw any real light the history the theme. With regard 
the Opsician theme, however, able from passage Theophanes 
place its origin beyond reasonable doubt. consisted those members 
the scholae who did not form part the personal guard the emperor, 
and were quartered not Constantinople but Asia Minor, where 
Justinian I’s time they had commander their own, who bore the 
title count. Professor Kulakovskiy promises for future occasion 
dissertation the difficult and important subject the chronology 
the Acts Demetrius and the attacks Thessalonica, which 
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differs from previous writers, though unfortunately does not the 
present work give his reasons. 

The bibliography very inadequate, and hard see what 
principle composed, large proportion the works mentioned the 
text being absent from it. 


Gesta Normannorum Ducum. critique 
par Jean Marx. (Rouen: Société Normandie, 
1914.) 


edition William Jumiéges has long been one the pressing 
needs historical scholarship. First printed Camden 1603, his 
Gesta was published its fullest form Duchesne his Historiae Nor- 
mannorum Scriptores (1619), from which was reprinted Migne. 
has, however, been clear since the eighteenth century that this text 
could not have been the work single author, and the results internal 
criticism were confirmed and amplified Delisle’s studies the manu- 
scripts, which distinguished considerable mass interpolations and 
additions due Ordericus Vitalis and Robert Torigni. modern 
edition was long ago undertaken the late Jules Lair, who gave 
the broken leisure busy life but advanced farther than the accumula- 
tion mass notes, too confused service others. The 
chief result this long preoccupation was the admirable reproduction 
the Rouen and Leyden manuscripts published Madame Lair 1910, 
with preface Delisle. After Lair’s death the task was undertaken 
young French scholar, Jean Marx, who has accomplished with 
promptness and success. 
Fortunately, the original work and its successive editions are clearly 
separable means the several families manuscripts permit 
establishing the distinctions with unusual clearness and certainty. 
its original form the Gesta was dedicated William the Conqueror 
and ended with the reduction the north 1070, and one would naturally 
infer that was completed shortly thereafter; but all the copies 
which have reached there passage (ed. Marx, vii. which speaks 
Robert Curthose duke and announces the intention treating his 
reign. reference Robert the reigning duke also found fuller 
form epilogue preserved one family, which also shows differences 
the text. Clearly then there was revision after 1087, but trace 
exists actual continuation the narrative William beyond 
1070, would seem that Marx rather hasty taking for granted 
that this revision was made the author. The point some impor- 
tance bearing upon the dates William’s life and hence upon the ques- 
tion what extent earlier portions his narrative are contemporary. 
The next group interpolations, found only Harleian MS. 491 and 
MS. Magdalen College, consists three curious episodes, published 
for the first time Marx, and concerning one case the story 
Bernard the philosopher under Richard II, and the other two the 
reign Robert the Magnificent. Not only are the style and manner 
these quite different from that William, but they are very similar 
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the fragment obitu Willelmi ducis, which occurs the same manu- 
scripts and these only, from which was published Hardy. Internal 
evidence connects this fragment with the abbey St. Etienne Caen, 
whence Marx argues with much force that the whole group can 
traced this monastery. Two these episodes are also recounted 
Wace, clerc lisant Caen, such way indicate that used 
this text his source; the editor’s argument the priority the 
Latin version, developed more fully the Mélanges Bémont, could have 
been strengthened pointing out that what the Latin text merely 
‘generale placitum’ under Richard becomes Wace session 
the twelfth-century exchequer, attended all the local officers and 
devoted the verification the duke’s tallies and accounts. The inter- 
polations Ordericus, which are seen from internal evidence have 
been composed before Anselm’s death 1109, are found MS. 1174 
14) the Bibliothéque Rouen, identified Delisle auto- 
graph original, and various copies which are useful for supplying its 
lacunae. They relate chiefly events the region St. Evroul, and 
should compared with the account the same matters the Historia 
Ecclesiastica. For the additions, which according his own statement 
were made Robert Torigni the Gesta Ducum Normannie (M. Marx 
overlooks this evidence for the title), have also the author’s original, 
discovered Delisle the Leyden MS. Vossius Lat. 20, which was once 
the property Bec, where the work was doubtless composed before 
Robert became abbot Mont-Saint-Michel 1154. Here also later 
copies are useful for filling gaps, save the case the missing chapters 
book viii, where two leaves have disappeared from the Leyden codex. 
The material contributed Robert almost equals bulk the original 
includes chapter headings for the whole, further extracts from 
Dudo, considerable detail the early history Bec, chapter monastic 
foundations which served the basis for his special treatise the 
subject composed 1154, well eighth book devoted the reign 
Henry The Leyden MS. also contains certain Additamenta, interest- 
ing for the feudal relations the Norman dukes the French kings, 
and already published Ferdinand Lot his 

Duchesne’s edition was printed from copy the recension 
Robert Torigni, what Marx offers is, save for the three episodes 
ascribed monk St. Etienne, not new material but critical text 
the old, which the original and the accretions are carefully distin- 
guished. now possible know when are using William Jumiéges 
and when considerably later authority. This process excision does 
not help William’s reputation historian, for distinctly inferior 
both matter and style Ordericus and Robert Torigni, and his 
inferiority all too evident when stripped their adornments. 
Nevertheless remains our chief Norman authority for the half-century 
before the conquest England, and requires the most careful and critical 
study. Upon his life and personality Marx has been able throw 
light. Guilelmus Calculus has not been identified any the charters 
the monastery, and the three references him Ordericus, being 
obviously based upon perusal his history, have not even confirmatory 
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value. Similarly the statements the eighteenth-century historian 
the abbey, that was charge the monastic schools and resigned 
this office because modesty, are probably mere inferences, and incorrect 
ones, from the phrases the preface. 

Where such personal detail lacking, all the more necessary 
reconstruct William’s background, after the model Delisle’s masterly 
introductions Ordericus and Robert Torigni, studying the intel- 
lectual condition the monastery and the relations the Gesta other 
historical works there produced. The absence any investigation 
this sort constitutes one the most serious defects Marx’s 
work. The materials for such study are, course, far less abun- 
dant the case than that St. Evroul Bec, never- 
theless they cannot wholly disregarded. the absence ancient 
catalogues the monastery’s library, least possible examine the 
collection nearly four hundred Jumiéges manuscripts which have been 
preserved since the Revolution the public library Kouen, and which 
include from the eleventh century, earlier, chronological treatises and 
lives saints, well biblical, theological, and liturgical texts. 
must also remembered that the Jumiéges William’s day was the 
intellectual parent St. Evroul, for its first abbot, his contemporary 
Thierry, scriptor egregius was monk Jumiéges, and the monks 
who accompanied him thither copied the first books for the library the 
new foundation. The surviving fragments historical literature relating 
Jumiéges belong, least for the most part, subsequent period, 
but they deserve critical examination far they deal with earlier 
events. The problem William’s use such material may not admit 
enumerating, the meagre page devoted his sources, des traditions 
orales peut-étre des textes écrits conservés dans son monastére 
Two texts particular require attention this connexion, 
both preserved MS. 1132 15) Rouen and MS. Regina 553 
(part the Vatican. One brief history the abbey the eleventh 
the other the Annals Jumiéges, based upon the Annals 
Rouen, from which they seem branch off the course the twelfth 
century, and still awaiting critical edition. There little common, 
either form substance, between the brief entries the Annals and 
the freer treatment but the editor cannot absolved from 
systematic comparison the doubt which expresses (p. note) 
whether the Annals had been composed when his author wrote. Indeed 
critical edition the Annals would furnish the natural complement 
the text William. The brief history deserves study formulation 
the monastic tradition which the editor vaguely refers. Thus certain 
the details which William adds Dudo his account the restora- 
tion the monastery under William Longsword (iii. can found 
this source, where read, the Vatican manuscript (f. 


Tempore autem Willelmi ducis filii Rollonis Gunduinus monachi 
Haspera qui iuvenes abierant senes redierunt. Willelmo duce restauratus 
est locus. Martinus autem post restaurationem primus post mortem ducis Willelmi 
monasterium Sancti Cipriani unde venerat rediit. 
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The relation between such accounts raises questions which can solved 
only searching investigation the historiography the abbey. 

general the problem the sources William Jumiéges simpler 
for the first four books, which are chiefly abridgement Dudo 
St. Quentin, than for the period the eleventh century. Certainly for 
the later books the labour analysis and comparison must carried 
considerably further before any definite results can reached. The 
only question this sort which Marx examines that the relation 
William Poitiers, between whom and the historian con- 
nexion has for some time been recognized. against theory 
common source now lost, and Halphen’s view that William Poitiers 
was the original, Marx holds that this biographer had before him the 
work William Jumiéges. The matter deserves fuller discussion 
hypothesis should attacked careful comparison the 
two writers rather than the argument silentio (p. xviii) that the 
assumed source would have been cited Ordericus generation later. 

The editor’s annotation for the most part confined the identifica- 
tion persons and places and references the corresponding passages 
Dudo and others. attempt made control the chroniclers’ 
statements documentary evidence. times Marx shows insufficient 
acquaintance with Norman history, accepting the spurious charter for 
Montebourg Christiana, xi. instr. 229), evidence for its founda- 
tion the Conqueror (p. 254); omitting (p. 309) reference the 
documents Nos. 7472 f., 7476; Round, Calendar, Nos. 1387 f.) 
which show Innocent presence Rouen May 1131; and failing 
identify (p. 256) Montivilliers and Croix-Saint-Leufroi and thereby 
introducing false punctuation into the text. the question 
William’s relationship Matilda (p. 182) accepts Stapleton’s view, 
apparent ignorance the whole subsequent discussion. There are also 
too many printers’ errors. 

the whole, may judge from Lair’s edition Dudo, Marx 
has given better and more usable edition than that devoted scholar 
would have produced. If, the other hand, has fallen short the 
highest standard Norman editorship, seen the classic work 
Léopold Delisle, must remembered that this standard exceptionally 
high. 


The Great Roll the Pipe for the Thirty-second Year the Reign King 
Henry the Second, 1185-6. (London: Pipe Roll Society, 1914.) 


the substantial introduction which Mr. Round has prefixed this 
new instalment Henry pipe rolls calls attention good many 
matters that have received notice before. This inevitable but also 
desirable; many important affairs extended over considerable time, 
and the episodes particular year would often differ detail rather 
than character from many that had preceded them. has often 
been said that the evidence furnished these records cumulative, 
and one forcibly struck that one turns the pages those that 
have already appeared, and notes again the points emphasized the 
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introductions. They give the familiar historical outlines the period 
kind substance and richness, and help one realize the stir and 
activity the period, behind which one cannot but feel the enormous 
vitality and personal pressure the king himself. 

The present volume illustrates the foreign relations the year. Some 
them are matrimonial, the case the unlucky sisters the French 
king and Henry’s Saxon granddaughter, and others military—a campaign 
Galloway and John’s earlier expedition Ireland. There the 
record, too, diplomatic relations with Sweden, Flanders, and Spain. 
the domestic side there much detail, usual, personal and 
household expenses. hear religious foundations, money spent 
castles and drawn from the revenues vacant sees. Perhaps the 
most novel part the introduction the correspondence which Mr. Round 
brings out between the present roll and the Dominabus, soon 
republished, and the eyre connected with it. This leads him 
point out the extremely interesting and important fact that the term 
rotulus the present roll applied ‘not hitherto the lists 
Dom.’. This record appears have been made items deposed 
sworn jurors and may very well have been the outcome some such 
instructions the justices have survived Richard’s capitula 
1194. This would carry back the attested use the jury inquest for 
ascertaining the king’s right into the reign Henry II. 

earlier introductions, Mr. Round brings together the informa- 
tion importance for feudal genealogy and emphasizes number 
interesting legal and miscellaneous points. One two others may, 
perhaps, added. get further information about Jordan, seneschal 
the duke Saxony, whom grant land had been made the 
previous The land lay the honour Arundel, had been stocked 
the year before, and was now additional grant brought the 
forty marcates the original intention (p. sister 
St. Thomas Canterbury, who had long been holding mill Canter- 
bury, has now disappeared, and her son John, with whom she had shared 
the previous year, appears sole possession (p. 186). This, course, 
has not escaped the attention the archbishop’s biographers. Interest- 
ing light thrown the administration the north the entry which 
records that Robert Vallibus owed one hundred marks for many 
disseisins and because allowed the king’s prisoners escape from his 
custody and because when was sheriff permitted the circulation 
the old currency after the general prohibition’ (p. 98, cf. 137). Even 
vigorous king Henry must often have asked himself, Quis 
custodiet Finally, may suggested, though with great diffidence, that 
the name (p. which Mr. Round sees the earliest 
instance the word cheesemonger’, may possibly signify consumer 
rather than distributor the commodity. has himself recognized 
Robert Mangebien the possessor healthy appetite. 


Pipe Roll, Hen. II, 112, Introd., xxvi. 
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Some New Sources for the Life Blessed Agnes Bohemia. 
M.A., D.Lit. (London: Longmans Co., 1915.) 


interesting contribution the early history the Order St. Clare, 
which also issued the British Society Franciscan Studies vol. vii 
their series, comes reminder the interruption international 
studies the present state Europe. wholly based upon manu- 
scripts preserved German libraries, two which are the editor’s 
keeping, having been sent over England for his use before the war, 
the outbreak which has also closed least one subsidiary line inquiry. 

Agnes Bohemia (1205-82), daughter King Ottocar and cousin 
the more famous St. Elizabeth Hungary, ought better known 
England than she has hitherto been, for our Henry III said have 
been one the suitors whom she rejected for the cloister. The still more 
splendid offer the hand the emperor Frederick II, peculiarly embarras- 
sing she had been originally destined for his son Henry, may very likely 
have hastened her departure from the world. There some difficulty 
about the date which she entered the convent Poor Ladies Prague, 
but was probably 1234, and the rest her life, not far short fifty 
years, was spent within its walls. The main source for the history this 
royal convert the ideal poverty which has hitherto been accessible 
consisted the two Latin lives inserted with other relevant material 
the Bollandists the Acta Sanctorum under March, the supposed 
date of-her death. The manuscripts from which these lives were copied 
are apparently not known have survived. Mr. Seton, however, shows 
that they were the main drawn from the Latin life, the oldest existing 
form which first printed him from fourteenth-century manu- 
script Bamberg, along with German version the fifteenth century 
from Berlin manuscript. The Bamberg life takes represent 
substantially one the two lives, Latin and Czech respectively, 
which, according the Bollandists, were prepared before 1328 support 
petition for the canonization Agnes. suggested that the 
variations the second Bollandist life from that the Bamberg manu- 
script are due the use the Czech narrative, which not present 
known exist. There are other manuscripts the Latin and German 
versions than the two which have been mentioned, but, though the usual 
difficulties fixing their precise affiliation have been encountered, the 
superiority those which Mr. Seton has based his text incontestable. 

addition the legend, the Bamberg manuscript and several others 
include German version the four Latin letters from St. Clare 
Agnes, which were printed the Bollandists, only the first which 
was before traceable any manuscript source, and that not earlier than 
about 1490. The discovery all four letters manuscript least 
century older strongly militates against the doubts thrown some 
quarters upon their authenticity. 

Except for the omission index, the editor has done his work 
with admirable thoroughness, both text and introduction. With the 
help the new sources clears some the doubtful points the 
chronology Agnes’s life. the omission nonas, for instance, the 
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Bollandists fixed the day her death March instead the 2nd 
that month. The mention both 1281 and 1282 the year 
doubt, Mr. Seton says, due the use year ending March. 
Not the least interesting section the introduction establishes the 
fact that Nicholas Glassberger, his chronicle written towards the end 
the fifteenth century, used the Bamberg manuscript for the legend 
Agnes, one very like it, and identifies from catalogue the library 
Briinn Austria manuscript preserved there the chronica 
referred Glassberger, which his Quaracchi editors could not trace. 
James 


Chertsey Cartularies, part With short Introduction. (Surrey Record 
Society, part 1915.) 


THE materials this first instalment the Chertsey cartularies are 
taken from the fifteenth-century cartulary the Record Office, but the 
Cotton cartulary (Vitellius xiii), which contains the earliest charters 
the abbey, will used subsequent parts. these pages there are 
royal charters, and with two slight exceptions nothing earlier than the 
reign Henry but there are ten early final concords, which are not 
found the volume Fines printed the Pipe Roll Society, four 
being the end Henry II, and six Richard one which there 
mention archdeacon Totnes unknown Hardy and Neve, 
though known from the Ramsay cartulary. The chief portion this 
volume occupied with ecclesiastical documents considerable interest, 
such the ordination vicarages and disputes about tithe. The editing 
this work unlike the editing any cartulary that has been printed 
for the original reproduced literatim with all the errors the original 
and with its punctuation, though abbreviations are expanded. 
unnecessary say that Mr. Giuseppi and Mr. Hilary Jenkinson the 
society has secured two the most trustworthy editors; but the result 
will prove unsatisfactory many students. reproduce the scribe’s 
blunders, regards words, does harm, they are indicated 
corrected the foot the page but the errors punctuation are not, 
and cannot be, corrected and the scribe’s way was put full stop 
and start the next word with capital wherever his fancy chose, the book 
full pitfalls for simple folk. instance supplied the first 
sentence the first deed, which all the worse because will almost 
construe stands. Something might said for giving the stops that 
are found original deeds, but here have only the punctuation 
transcriber, one, too, who either could not construe what was copy- 
ing did not read again what had written down. 

The editors have indicated nearly hundred errors, which the 
following may added: line 33, Saresbinensis error the 
scribe for 22, infirmitatis should infirmitates, 
and the last line must slip for 40, 
read for et; 12, eterne for 32, 29, Petro for Petre 
33, should indiguerit, and should pointed out 
that four words later the scribe has omitted two three lines between 
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specificata and decernimus, for the sentence must have run: specificata dicti 
abbas conventus supportabunt. Quod contingat page 70, 
hic should hinc, and few lines later read 1331 for 1230; 71, 16, 
quondam should quandam 72, 31, required before ecclesiam 
(cf. 67, 15); 74, qui should que, and 33, required 
before antiquo; 75, quadragesimam should quadragesimalis 
79, 38, materia written the scribe correct 80, 18, fuerunt 
should and likewise 85, 1.11; 82, read eosdem for 
eodem, and 24, peticione for peticionem; 85, 26, contumacionem 
should continuacionem, and the sentence should run: quantum omnia 
alia per priuilegia sedis apostolice, continuacionem usus priuilegiorum 
suorum, execucionem iuris line sibi before et, and line 42, 
read area for arca; 89, insert hiis before exequendis, and line 20, 
insert cum before ecclesia; the bottom the page, read lite 
contestata for litem 92, 15, and 93, 22, hie should 
The introduction, though short, full interest. 


Visitations Religious Houses. Vol.i, 1436. (The Lincoln Record 
Society, Vol. VII.) Edited (Horncastle 
Morton, 1914.) 


piece work which the editor has been helped Mr. 
Coulton, and has been executed with admirable learning and complete- 
ness. The Latin, accurately transcribed, faced English transla- 
tion that shows full knowledge; the introduction, notes, appendixes, 
and glossary are most instructive. Occasions for criticism are few; yet 
curious passage pertractatio means contemplation’, not 
performance’; 101 antiqua nemora non cedua does not mean 
old copses, not decay’, but contrasts standard timber with woods 
cut rotation; and 115 salutem Salvatoris, very 
characteristic devout feminine musing the fifteenth century, has 
been omitted from the translation licence given prioress one 
her nuns. 

The documents cover every aspect monastic life came before 
bishop and his officials and was recorded his registers. The most 
important part the series injunctions issued after visitation Bishops 
Fleming and Gray, and them this notice must limited. Yet the 
volume deals with many other topics interest, and among them visita- 
tion Lincoln Cathedral 1432, which was one stage the famous 
struggle Dean Mackworth against his successive diocesans. regard 
the injunctions, since all that know the evidence upon which 
they are based that satisfied the bishops, certain effort reading 
between the lines necessary for their interpretation. But this volume 
soon followed one the proceedings Bishop Alnwick, the 
record whose actual interrogations and discoveries has been preserved, 
and the editor sometimes able cast light upon obscurities from these 
subsequent revelations. 
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question about monastic injunctions more interesting than that 
the meaning, want meaning, the element common form 
that they contain. regard this the editor makes the point that 
the more serious the evils amended, the more grave the preamble. 
But followed the usual admonitions punctuality and regularity 
early services, and forth; only after this are the more conspicuous 
offences recited. Thus, when the visitor most earnest, still lays 
stress these apparently trivial matters. The laxity such cases 
evidently infects the whole life the and the impression which 
these visitations leave that the cause mischief was weakness 
government. Whether the symptoms revolt serious slight, they 
are due the relaxation there sign their being 
caused its excessive employment. the common form not meaning- 
less the more serious cases, neither otiose the lighter. This 
seems clear from the numerous instances which general injunction 
amplified way which shows that the visitor was writing with local 
knowledge. For instance, while order more common than that 
for attendance matins, Ashby only ordered that canons shall 
appear fully dressed that service. The bishop must have received 
information that one more these religious were anticipating the 
defective dress modern undergraduates chapel roll-call. Another 
general injunction that bed and silence soon the duties the 
day are over; Newnham, near Bedford, there order against 
sitting and joking the kitchen. Caldwell, Huntingdon, and St. 
Frideswide’s, hounds are longer kept within the monastery. 
Their presence was fact which could not concealed, but the 
special injunctions Dunstable, that canons are not the meet 
nor accompany the hounds hawks they fall with them abroad, 
remind that the second contingency has befallen the country clergy 
recent times, and the offence can only have reached the bishop’s ears 
through information given him within without the monastery. 
cannot wonder that more than one case there injunction against 
ill will revenge for what has been revealed. 

But need not suppose that injunction meant that the fault 
against which was aimed was prevalent. After making all allowance 
for the effect the solemn command each inmate reveal whatever 
abuses knew, and also for standard honour that differed from ours 
and that must have been affected the atmosphere the cloister, 
may still assume that monks, treated like schoolboys throughout their 
life, had general the schoolboy’s loyalty his class and did not tell 
tales one another except under pressure. The visitor, therefore, except 
when was fortified external information which could base 
his examination, had construct his report out what could pick 
his interviews, which might neither serious itself nor 
characteristic the house was visiting. If, for instance, find 
that St. Frideswide’s the only convent where abstinence from archery 
enjoined, must not conclude that this recreation was prevalent 
Oxford, nor that was unknown elsewhere. 

Visitations, the editor points out, were not held systematically and 
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course exempt houses and orders were excluded. Only out 136 
monasteries the diocese Lincoln were visited (or least received 
injunctions) under Fleming and Gray but Mr. Hamilton tells visita- 
tions Archbishops Courtenay, Arundel, and Chichele, which were 
summary but fairly complete. They were doubt chiefly aimed 
the Lollards, but their course the whole function the bishop, who 
was inhibited, was taken over the archbishop, and fees were exacted 
the Canterbury officials. procedure visitation these documents, 
save some commissions and some returns made the commissioner 
the bishop, cast little light. From the injunctions, after such 
deduction for common form and for possible reticence grave cases 
may necessary, learn what the bishop his representatives 
regarded need amendment. not learn how they collected 
how they tested the evidence submitted them. The one instructive 
case method that the prioress Markyate, who must men- 
tioned below. 

must said that not get pleasant impression from this 
volume. There general laxity and want enthusiasm prevalent 
that the visitors themselves can venture upon nothing higher than 
attempt maintain decorum. There are, true, cases the gravest 
misconduct, but they are not very numerous and are frankly described 
that unlikely that false shame has concealed others the same 
kind. Why, indeed, should not realities stated such record 
episcopal register fact, considering the general spirit the monas- 
teries, revealed the injunctions that were necessary, the wonder 
that the worst offences were few. For monasticism had drifted into 
false position. The monastery did not offer the privilege retreat 
minds which had the vocation: had become competitor for recruits. 
There was certain number places that must filled, and neither 
the convents nor the visitors could afford scrupulous the 
quality the persons they accepted. have already reached the point 
which the founders colleges saw their opportunity and reaped their 
harvest. Newstead Priory near Stamford (not the better-known house 
Nottinghamshire) derelict the prior resigns 1435, and the 
last inmate. true that this Austin Priory revived, and did not share the 
fate Selborne, one Bishop Waynflete’s acquisitions but this volume 
prepares for the fate Brackley Hospital, which was fall into his 
hands. But, apart from such extreme cases, the evidence ample for 
decline numbers which made impossible for some monasteries 
carry out the routine their services; this (though the editor does 
not mention the point) may account for the large number secular 
clergy, not always endowed, who were employed monasteries. Several 
times injunctions are issued which peremptorily order increase 
numbers. case word spoken concerning scrutiny motives, 
and two the houses which the command given were such state 
moral dissolution that one would have expected bishop forbid 
the enlistment recruits till the life had been amended. The only case 
which increase forbidden Fineshade, poor priory, propter 
penuriam detur licentia evagandi’; the laxity the Austin rule would 
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make difficult hinder this. The need numbers.led urgent com- 
mands recover apostates’, even though their desertion might 
due the want vocation for the life, and also, again without con- 
sideration motive, the order that religious who had not made their 
profession should once make it. 

The inmates knew that they were indispensable, and therefore were 
tempted take liberties. They were further provoked take them 
the fact that their life was governed antique codes which provoked 
rebellion. The visitor himself had use the standard the Benedictine 
Austin rule that which judged the life. But was increasingly 
difficult enforce it. There was prejudice against the common meal 
the refectory, strong that the bishops had allow compromise. 
Eynsham enjoined that two-thirds the inmates shall present 
Godstow there must twelve least. other houses not the number 
persons but that occasions specified. The nuns Delapré have 
kept frater thrice the week; henceforth must four times. 
Bradwell ordered that frater kept every Wednesday and Friday. 
Humberstone Abbey there obscure injunction which light 
thrown the editor from Alnwick’s visitation. That bishop found that 
for twenty years the refectory had only been used Good Friday. Dorter, 
too, was being neglected, and there are symptoms the approach that 
state which was prevalent the Dissolution, when the dormitory, 
doubt draughty building, was often abandoned, and the religious slept 
ones and twos any available room. And there are signs the 
development rotation which fixed number, which tended 
maximum, attended each service. Ramsey enjoined that 
sixteen, beside those officiating, shall the editor esti- 
mates that the house contained forty monks. This improve- 
ment upon the existing practice, but even the latter far exceeds what 
Bishop Alnwick found being observed few years later. 

When the greater monasteries found difficult obtain novices, 
the smaller must have been even greater straits. The career was ceasing 
seem attractive parents who had children settle life. One cause 
was there are good many complaints that the 
pocket-money, was irregularly paid the monks. Even large 
house, like Bardney, where was per annum, this was the case. And 
the poverty was often due maladministration. There ample evidence 
want interest the affairs the house the part the monks. 
constantly enjoined that annual account shall submitted 
the full chapter, and abbots are forbidden keep matters their own 
hands. Peterborough, where the visitor supersedes the abbot 
committee, though does not depose him, one the charges that 
bestows the livings the gift the house his own and 
generally there failure the inmates exercise their constitutional 
rights over the management the corporate property. fact, the 
fortunes religious house had come depend upon the character 
its head, and bad tradition was likely perpetuate itself the election 
successive heads who would maintain the existing laxity. The worst 
the greater houses the diocese Lincoln was Eynsham Abbey. 
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was insolvent, its jewels were pawn, there was master the 
novices, the Benedictine rule was flagrantly neglected. may regard 
symptom rather than the cause this low state that the abbot 
was convicted vulgar immorality. Happily, when last hear him, 
his deposition seems impending. Similarly the small house 
Canons Ashby the prior frequents inns, boards his own relations the 
priory, wears lay attire, and scandalous his relations with women. 
He, however, not deposed, but only suspended from the execution 
his office. 

was, perhaps, expected that when self-respect was lost house 
nuns would fall lower than one monks. There are two instances 
which show whole communities this state. Godstow was nunnery 
with special temptations; but astonishing that Bishop Gray, 
appointing commission visit it, should instruct them ascertain 
whether nun, whom names and whom previous visitation had 
found the point becoming mother, has been elected any post 
authority within it. Still more remarkable the case the prioress 
Markyate. She was charged, and Bishop Gray’s commissaries pro- 
claimed her guilty the offence, with gross and prolonged immoral 
relations with the steward her convent. the course the hearing 
she offered clear herself compurgation, but could not find even 
five among her sisters assert their belief her good character. She 
was allowed resign, but the editor adds that nine years later she was 
still prioress. she had been re-elected the convent, the nuns had 
made themselves her accomplices, and the bishop, instituting her 
afresh, had condoned her fault. But perhaps her cession had never taken 
that were so, there was weakness administration the 
bishop’s part, not exceeded that the Elizabethan bishops their 
dealing with the for the offence recorded with all solemnity 
the register, not accusation, but compertum. Professor 
Usher has taught that the Elizabethan visitations merely revealed 
nonconformity, which the bishops had power combat, and con- 
trasts with their weakness the coercive jurisdiction their predecessors. 
These visitations seem show equal ineffectiveness the fifteenth 
century. 

explain the sad state some houses, the editor suggests that they 
were disorganized recent change from the alien the denizen status. 
instances Daventry and St. Neots, the latter which was almost 
dismantled. had not even bell announce the hours, and there 
were carrels the cloister. The discipline corresponded the equip- 
ment. However this may be, the measures ordered for reformation are 
very uniform. Punishment takes very few shapes. Only once the 
discipline ordered, St. Frideswide’s once offender isolated 
and take his meals alone, Peterborough. Usually either imprisonment, 
fasting, fining the penalty. The peculium very conspicuous. Among 
the few duties personal relation head towards his subjects that 
are enjoined that annually receiving their confession and taking 
account their which they are display. deems 
excessive, may confiscate for the good the house. But more 
VOL. OXXI. 
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urgent danger that its being diminished fines. Newnham, 
near Bedford, canons priests’ orders are negligent confession and 
saying mass; deduction made from their peculium. the 
same priory there has been brawl, with effusion blood, between two 
canons the smart fine imposed, which added—a charac- 
teristic touch—to the bishop’s procurations. appeals higher feelings 
than the dread punishment, higher duties than that keeping 
rules, there remarkable lack. 

regard education learn little. There are number orders 
that elementary education shall provided for the boys who are being 
brought monks, and twice that necessary officer, the master 
novices, mentioned. society much smaller than modern college, 
whose members lived closer association than that common room, the 
comfort the seniors must have needed that strong discipline should 
maintained over the juniors. library, books (except once service 
books the church), study, there mention whatever. External 
education only appears the houses men the case the almonry 
boys. several houses orders are given that the school for them 
established increased numbers. One object expressed that the 
broken meats may have fit recipients. Thornton there are 
least twelve such boys. Usually they would take orders, with small 
pension from the house that had trained them their title, which would 
forfeited soon they received benefice. But one humble 
monastery, Bradwell Priory, the motive for starting such school that 
will furnish recruits the house itself. But only the poorest monasteries 
would look such source; the rest would expect neighbours, and 
perhaps tenants, the middle class spare them their superfluous 
sons. more general education, such grammar schools, mention 
made these injunctions. They furnish evidence, however, female 
education normal employment the nunneries. Such education 
must end fourteen. Nunneries also, very properly, conducted infant 
schools for boys, but this seems only sanctioned the case the 
poorest. Burnham, one the worst endowed houses England, for- 
bidden have males dwelling the house beyond the age eight. 
Boarders also were soucce income, which might necessary, but 
required supervision. married couple lodging Godstow excite anim- 
adversion and must expelled poor Burnham female lodgers may 
received, after their names have been submitted the bishop and 
approved him. 

Little can learned from these documents concerning the rights 
the patron monastery, which were more real and important than 
commonly remembered. But veiled though unsuccessful attack upon 
these rights constantly being made the injunctions. They forbid 
the burdening religious houses with corrodies, which were (though the 
bishops are discreetly silent the point) often granted the command 
the Crown other patron. But the visitors never venture annul 
corrodies already granted. St. Frideswide’s corrodies have been 
given defiance recent injunction his visitation Bishop Fleming 
only commands that the offence shall not repeated. And Eynsham, 
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where the bishop, successor the great Remigius who had restored 
the Benedictine life the monastery after the Conquest, was patron 
well visitor, corrodies already existence are maintained legal 
charge upon income that was sequestrated Bishop Gray for the 
payment debts. 

The picture these monasteries not bright one. There sign 
avy hope desire the bishops’ part maintain anything higher 
than and was evidently difficult reach even that 
standard. The age was many ways degenerating, and this the genera- 
tion after Chaucer. But was age liberality such religious objects 
approved. While St. Neots Priory was decay the noble parish 
church that place, the cathedral Huntingdonshire’, was being 
built, whose splendour the architecture sufficient witness. The men 
who built the church stretched out hand help the monastery. The 
visitor contemplates source relief for save from better administra- 
tion its ancient endowments. Public opinion throughout England 
regard the religious houses would have agreed with Bishop Gray’s 
verdict Delapré Abbey. drily remarks that cannot find much 
praise, but there are some things that must amended. 


Calendar State Papers, Foreign Series, the Reign Elizabeth, July 
1583—July 1584, preserved the Public Record Office. Edited 


Lomas, F.R.Hist.Soc. (London: Stationery 
Office, 1914.) 


Calendar Foreign State Papers making unusually rapid progress 
under the editorship Mrs. Lomas, though barely keeps pace with the 
lapse time, and the thirteen months covered this volume are least 
equalled number those which have elapsed since the publication 
its predecessor. The inclusion the thirteenth month, July 1584, brings 
the assassination William Orange within its scope, though not the 
effect that murder English policy. Perhaps the most interesting 
comment Gerard’s deed that (No. 768) where Herle attributes 
Gerard’s success the overweening confidence Villiers, the Calvinist 
minister, his own capacity master the For Villiers’ 
presumption, access was given the murderer, who for thirteen weeks 
was and out the prince’s court, seeking opportunity for his design, 
which time there failed neither suspicion nor advertisement that was 
not what pretended.’ Motley has made popular the view that William’s 
assassination was wellnigh fatal blow the cause the insurgents, 
and that but for the Prince Orange might have succeeded uniting 
the seventeen provinces. Mrs. Lomas constrained point out (pp. 
ii) that such view not supported the documents she prints. 
period was Parma’s progress more rapid than during the last twelve 
months Orange’s life. Town after town familiar to-day house- 
hold words, Ypres, Nieuport, Ostend, Dunkirk, was reduced siege, 
assault, composition, spite the inundations which 1583-4 
less than were found the most effective means defence. 
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Jealousy the prince was more potent than his statesmanship, and his 
disappearance from the scene had more effect removing obstacle 
co-operation than depriving the insurgents leadership. The 
heroism the Dutch, like that the American, War Independence, 
largely matter legend was the heroism small minority which 
was almost brought nought the indifference, selfishness, and local 
jealousies the masses. 

This year was also marked the disappearance another figure 
prominent the affairs the Netherlands. Anjou died May/10 June 
1584, and his death, reinforced the consequent raising the question 
the French succession, practically put end French interest the 
Netherlands, and left the field Elizabeth and Parma. The importance 
the sums she lent and appears from No. 340 that 1581 she 
provided him with £278,340, and 1582 £353,731, the two sums together 
being more than double the amount she spent assistance Henry 
from 1591 onwards. The diplomatic situation France became more than 
ever difficult, with Henry ITI placed between the Guises and the Huguenots 
and after Mendoza’s expulsion from England, early 1584, Paris was the 
all-important centre for English diplomatic activity. was the only 
channel through which Elizabeth could influence the Spanish government 
for while Mendoza had been expelled order frustrate his plots and 
impede his observation the English government, Elizabeth still desired 
facilities for probing Philip’s intentions and misleading his impressions. 
She also wanted watch kept the numerous catholic refugees and papal 
agents who foregathered the French capital. For this purpose Sir 
Edward Stafford was selected succeed Cobham the autumn 1583. 
had been his youth page Condé’s house, and, unlike some English 
ambassadors, was intimately acquainted with the French language and 
French politics. Some his English connexions, too, were such make 
his professions friendship with catholic refugees any rate plausible. 
Indeed, his association with the refugees, with Guise, and afterwards with 
Mendoza was intimate that they believed him really disloyal his 
government. This belief has been held some historical students, and the 
problem will figure largely later volumes this calendar. Here need 
merely note the editor’s conclusion (p. xxxiv): ‘so far have gone 
the examination the papers, have not found one word which could lead 
believe that was other than what professed be, loyal his 
country, his church, and his queen.’ 


C.B., M.A., D.C.L. University Press, 1915.) 


the information concerning the life Governor’ Pitt which 
Sir Cornelius Dalton has gathered from the best printed authorities, this 
volume contains account the fortunes the East India Company 
during critical period indeed, the two subjects could scarcely treated 
apart, for thirty-six years Thomas Pitt’s life were spent first active 
opposition the Company and later one its most efficient servants. 
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The capacity which first sailed India, apparently the Company’s 
service, 1673, and the cause his desertion Balasore seem uncertain, 
but find here that far from starting with some capital and once 
gaining considerable trade, the latest biographer his grandson 
Chatham believes, spent four years drudgery, working for two the 
Company’s factors who were carrying private trade with Persia. 
certainly did some business his own account, but his marriage with 
the niece his employers seems have been the foundation his success, 
and soon became prominent ‘interloper’. Inthe eyes the Company, 
interloping was better than piracy, but this was means uni- 
versal opinion. That royal charter should confer monopoly trade 
and judicial authority joint-stock company offended the whigs, 
especially its increasing trade outraged the economic prejudices favoured 
parliament. the face the constitutional question involved its 
charter the Company hesitated proceed against those who infringed 
English court until, observed here, Charles was the height 
his power. Then action the king’s bench against one Sandys, 
heard before Jeffreys, C.J., and reported this volume great length, 
ended declaration the validity the charter, and for some years 
prevented interloping expeditions from sailing from England. con- 
sequence this decision Pitt was condemned pay the Company £1,000, 
which remitted £600. 

For ten years after his return from India 1681 remained home 
was then wealthy London merchant, with good country house 
Stratford, near Salisbury, and another estate his native village, Blandford 
St. Mary, and was returned the convention parliament member 
for the borough Old Sarum, which bought soon afterwards. Several 
notices culled from the Calendar the Dropmore MSS. illustrate the 
care which took improve his estates planting trees and the‘ laying 
out land’, taste which his favourite grandson Chatham inherited, 
and indulged with less remunerative results. Like many other London 
merchants, engaged some privateering ventures during the war with 
France, reference which may noted that incorrect dates are 
assigned here the battles Beachy Head and Hogue. With one 
these ventures may, suggested, connect the tradition his having 
been taken prisoner the French and his having sustained some 
serious pecuniary loss. Such loss would perhaps account for his once more, 
and for the last time, embarking 1693 interloping expedition. 
The position the Company was much weakened attacks upon 
the commons, and rival association had already been formed with its 
seat Dowgate Street. Pitt then would not lack support. The council 
declined prevent him from sailing, and the agents the Company 
vain tried stir the native rulers against him. The resolution the 
commons the next year that trade the East Indies ought open 
all Englishmen, and the growth the influence the new association, 
forced the Company turn from harrying interlopers struggle for its 
own existence. Some agreement was made with Pitt and his abettors 
the Company became interested his success and, 1697, appointed him 
governor Fort St. George. 
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attractive part Sir Cornelius Dalton’s work his account the 
under Pitt’s government. Exclusive the small garrison, the 
English population numbered less than 200, and these all the servants 
the Company had right quarters the fort itself, where they lived 
together college with common table and daily prayers chapel. 
There were few opportunities for sport, and the library was furnished 
the Company chiefly with books divinity. view the aims and prac- 
tices the Company and its agents, the religious conditions ordained for 
its settlements not edifying. Even outside the fort life small society 
must have been wearisome and trying the temper, and there was much 
quarrelling. Pitt, though had violent temper and could not brook oppo- 
sition, was not ill-natured; took paternal interest the young ladies 
the settlement, and match-making. His appointment was 
fortunate for the Company one knew better how deal with the native 
rulers; acted with foresight and promptitude, and was thoroughly loyal 
his The struggle between the old company and the new 
company, incorporated 1698, had fought out India. 
The new company hoped gain advantage through the favour the 
government, which allowed them send out their three principal agents 
with the title and authority king’s consuls: the consul sent Madras was 
John Pitt, cousin the governor whose dealings with his rival are amusing 
reading. The governor’s position was for the moment endangered the 
arrival Sir William Norris the king’s ambassador, sent the new 
company obtain privileges from the Moghul emperor. But Norris’s 
embassy was failure, and the governor’s scornful words about the 
bounceing ambassadors and consulls’ were justified. The evil effects 
the hostility the English one another India are illustrated 
the long blockade Fort George the nawab the Carnatic which 
followed this embassy. Pitt showed himself fully equal the demand 
upon him, and his conduct this crisis sustained ‘the fast waning prestige 
the English India’. His fall was consequence the amalgamation 
the two rival companies. Until that event had always been sure 
the support his employers, and consequently had had serious trouble 
with his subordinates, but the united court contained representatives 
the new company who were ready suspect his integrity and managed 
get men who were hostile him appointed his council. the 
occasion violent dispute between the right hand and left hand castes 
inhabiting the Black Town, accused, not without reason, one his 
council collusion with the faction whose claims had rejected, and 
suspended him. The matter was brought before the directors, his enemies 
were active, and the court deposed him 1709. 

was during the blockade Fort George that bought the famous 
Pitt diamond. Sir Cornelius Dalton, who rejects the romantic traditions 
which surround its earlier history, has much say with reference the 
measures taken for its safe-keeping, its cutting, and its sale. Pitt’s anxiety 
about was natural enough, and Dr. von Ruville’s remarks 
evidence lack fine feeling, religious sense, and on, are, 
pointed out here, extremely silly. Certainly Pitt was not man fine 
feeling: was overbearing, wrathful, and given abusive language, 
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and was keen make money, valuing it, think, rather for the position 

and power that brought him than for its own sake. spent largely, 

especially the acquisition estates, for desired found family 

which should vie importance with that his kindred the Pitts 

Strathfieldsaye and looked his wealth enable him impose his 

will others, especially those his own household. his 
with them that the worst side his character most apparent. But 

they certainly tried him sorely. The extent his wife’s misbehaviour 

appears have been uncertain: treated her though her guilt was 

established. make noe distinction’, wrote his eldest son, between 

women that are reputed ill and such are actually wherefore have 

discarded and renounced your mother Thiseldestson, Robert, was 

poor creature, idle, graceless, and mischief-maker, and his two younger 
brothers were unsatisfactory. foresight, courage, and capacity for 

ruling men, well his outspoken contempt for his opponents, appear 
his famous grandson, who also unfortunately inherited his gouty con- 

stitution, sufficiently accounted for the governor’s inordinate love 
wine. After his return England, Pitt took part political affairs 
member parliament, and his three sons also had seats the house 
and Lord Stanhope was his son-in-law was man considered. 

was generally consistent whig, but voted against the peerage bill. 

His acceptance the governorship Jamaica may, suggested, have 
had financial motive, for the great diamond was not then sold; when 
withdrew his acceptance, negotiations for its purchase seem have 
been afoot. 

While there much that interesting this book, suffers sadly 
from the amount space taken with things which not directly 
concern its proper subject. For example, Pitt’s share, such was, 
public affairs after his return might have been recorded sufficiently without 
discourses the political situation, including account the new 
journalism Swift’s work for the tories, and like matters, and without 
least six pages the death Anne and the accession George 
nor does the fact that Pitt bought Boconnoc the widowed lady Mohun 
justify repetition Swift’s account Mohun’s duel with the duke 
Hamilton, with reference the age Beatrix Esmond thrown in. 


The Silesian Loan and Frederick the Great. Ernest 
G.C.M.G. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1915.) 


Ernest monograph episode—if that term can reason- 
ably applied series transactions which extended, all told, over 
some two-and-twenty years—is contribution rare completeness the 
history international politics and international law the earlier 
half the eighteenth century. The two aspects the complicated story 
are not kept and, his treatment it, once elaborate 
and precise, Sir Ernest Satow has prefixed preface which model 
its kind and, though only covering page two, contrasts very notably 
with the misstatements the matter Carlyle and others which has 
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obligingly relegated appendix. The remaining appendices contain 
large body documentary evidence nearly altogether new. 

unnecessary here attempt summary less authoritative than 
that furnished the author this interesting volume but one two 
aspects the twofold significance the story may perhaps pointed out. 
what may called the first stage the business the Silesian debt, 
which first amounted sum £250,000—borrowed the Austrian 
government from British subjects upon mortgage the imperial revenues 
Silesia and taken over Frederick the cession the province 
1742—there little special interest. For was not till after the decla- 
ration war France against England 1744 that the astuteness 
the king Prussia last discovered effective way evading the 
obligation paying the balance the debt, which had actually 
paid 500,000 dollars’ worth 1742, and which had undertaken 
settle both the peace Dresden 1745 and, return for the renewal 
the British guarantee the Silesian cession, the act acceptation 
1746. This way was found the complaints formulated the Prussian 
diplomatic agents London the unlawful treatment Prussian ships 
English privateers, notwithstanding the verbal declaration Carteret 
(Granville) the Prussian minister London that his country’s flag would 
carefully respected. After Henry Legge’s mission Berlin early 1748, 
which Sir Ernest Satow for the first time offers account supplemented 
documents, and view the desirableness humouring Great Britain, 
Frederick not only temporized taking this course, but August 
1750 actually paid over further instalment the debt. Yet (though 
the motives his action this point are somewhat uncertain) soon 
afterwards began urge the claims account the Prussian ships (all 
which had, meanwhile, been released), and now took the extraordinary 
step appointing commission his own examine the claims 
question and estimate their total. the report this commission, 
the presented Michell London after being asserted 
the king’s own hand, and the exposition des motifs that had determined 
him withhold the balance the Silesian debt till the claims account 
the ships had been settled, which, together with the report the English 
crown law officers, represent the Prussian and the British cases’ 
the cause célébre expounded the present volume. The main questions 
which the whole controversy turns are those free ships, free goods 
and enemy ships, enemy goods’, which are means identical, and 
which, course, involve the definition contraband; but the whole 
subject prize courts and appeal from them (logically solved the 
Hague 1907) enters into the Anglo-Prussian difference particular. 
Sir Ernest Satow’s general statement prize law the first half 
the eighteenth century’ thus particularly welcome those 
that follow are occupied with account the negotiations with Spain, 
Austria, and Russia, which ensued these powers being informed 
Great Britain the merits her controversy with Prussia, and those 
with France, whose ally Frederick still was and whose views inter- 
national law had suited him largely adopt. 

The British negotiations with France began with request the part 
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our government that the French would employ its good offices induce 
the king Prussia abandon attitude which King George always 
suspicious his nephew and full grievances against him, and appre- 
hensive his designs upon Hanover, had regarded fresh insult. The 
French government failed distinguish accurately between good offices 
and mediation must allowed, not always kept very clearly 
apart diplomatic language though good offices are usually regarded 
consisting rather general exhibition friendly readiness promote 
settlement than the offer definite suggestion—and even, carrying 
back the question earlier prize dispute its own with Great Britain, 
sought pose arbitrators. Hence the further mémoire the French 
government, which, without professing aim discussing the Anglo- 
Prussian dispute, incidentally stated the French view all the main 
points it. But the attempt entirely missed the mark and, before long, 
the important negotiations began which ended the treaty West- 
minster January 16, 1756. Frederick had last convinced himself 
that from France had nothing hope the great conflict that was 
preparing, indeed she was not already making terms with Austria 
while from the British subsidy treaty with Russia (for which Bestusheff 
had been feed handsomely) had nothing fear, except the event 
aggression his own Hanover. the same day that 
which the treaty Westminster was signed, British declaration that, 
soon the balance the Silesian debt, hitherto sequestrated the 
Prussian government, should have been paid (both principal and interest) 
the British bondholders, the sum £20,000 would, return, paid 
extinction any Prussian claim indemnity account the ships. 
Inasmuch appears that the sum from which this deduction was 
made was only little above £40,000—not very high figure for the 
expenditure much time and trouble—the settlement the little 
account, soon after consummated, was satisfactory the political 
decision was, the sequel, prove momentous. Warp. 


The Partitions Poland. Lord (London: Fisher 
Unwin, 1915.) 

Poland and the Polish Question: Impressions and Afterthoughts. 
(London: Allen Unwin, 1915.) 


most appropriate that the great authority land-enclosure 
England and the protagonist the rights the villagers their commons 
and open spaces should produce really good book the notorious 
instance monstrously illegal international territorial spoliation described 
the first these volumes. Lawless and unjustifiable dismemberments 
nationalities took place before the partitions Poland and have taken 
place since; have only remind ourselves the histories the 
Serbo-Croatian and the Bulgarian peoples. But that the Poles and 
their country have both had more fatal consequences and struck the 
imagination civilized Europe more than any other analogous process. 
Lord Eversley points out, Poland the sixteenth century was one 
the most enlightened countries Europe, and though during the two 
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following centuries its rate development fell behind that the other 
countries central and western Europe, was still 1750, point 
size and population, one the great powers. Contemporary opinion 
was more affected the material aspects this colossal act expro- 
priation, was perhaps natural the eighteenth century, and only 
after the lapse years and full view the rivers blood and the 
oceans misery that has entailed that the extent its folly and 
immorality has been properly grasped. The fact that the ultimate undoing 
Poland, and that this undoing would take the form dismemberment, 
had been realized fully hundred years before actually took place, 
and had been prophesied Poles themselves, from the king downwards, 
inevitable unless the constitution were drastically reformed, availed 
neither prevent nor render more palatable less ruinous the 
unfortunate victims. 

his opening chapter Lord Eversley lucidly describes the internal 
causes which facilitated the eventual disruption: the unwieldy size 
the territory, its lack naturally defensible frontiers, its restricted access 
the coast, its large alien peasant and citizen population Jews, Germans, 
Little Russians (Ruthenians), White Russians, Lithuanians and Letts 
(though his indications the ethnography Lithuania are likely 
create misconceptions), and above all the incredibly fantastic provisions 
the constitution, which, the words Lelewel, quoted Mr. Ninian 
Hill, the working the machine, but assured its existence 
The existence machine which has stopped working is, however, 
necessarily short duration, and the persistent refusal the Polish 
nobles, ever consumed jealous passion for equality amongst the 
numerous members their aristocratic caste, submit any curtail- 
ment whatever any their privileges brought the state into 
dition stagnation which could only end dissolution. Both from 
its geographical position and from the weakness its internal structure 
the ultimate fall Poland was probably inevitable, but was assured 
and hastened the cunning the rulers the neighbouring states, 
who their own interests hindered the introduction reforms just 
obstinately the Polish nobles themselves would indeed have needed 
stronger vessel than Stanislas Augustus Poniatowski float down 
stream and remain unbroken when surrounded such brazen pots 
Frederick, Catherine, and Maria Theresa. all very well say now 
that Russia would have done better keep Poland buffer-state 
between itself and the Germanic powers, but those days necessity 
had not invented buffers, and Catherine was out for money and acres. 
The economic aspect the whole affair perhaps not sufficiently empha- 
sized the author, nor the quite intelligible though extremely regrettable 
jealousy the more remote, powerful, and numerous but less civilized 
Slav-Russian the more western and more civilized Slav-Pole, jealousy 
which has embittered the relations between Russians and Poles from the 
very beginning, and enough itself show the absurdity and impossi- 
bility any scheme Pan-Slavism. Lord Eversley’s book especially 
valuable for the clear way which exposes the intrigues Frederick 
and Catherine for the subversion Poland, and for the light throws 
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the general political situation Europe during the second half the 
eighteenth century affecting the Polish question. The development 
affairs France bore directly Poland’s fate. 1791 Poland, 
sobered the shock the first partition 1772 and still possessed 
vast territories, made determined effort reform itself and set its 
house order scarcely less revolutionary manner than the French. 
This alarmed its neighbours that they resolved forthwith put 
end the intolerable Polish anarchy themselves under the cloak 
ensuring better conditions for their co-nationals and co-religionists 
Polish soil. the same time dividing the whole country amongst 
themselves repetition the French revolution under the very noses 
the three greatest European autocrats was rendered impossible. 
some ways the fate Poland resembles that Turkey; thus the 
Young Turk revolution July 1908 was swiftly and surely followed 
the Balkan war 1912. The cloak Christianity and the zeal altruism 
cover multitude aims. Lord Eversley’s book deals considerable 
detail with the period the three partitions, but covers the ground 
the nineteenth century more rapidly. The complications the whole 
question are made series excellent coloured maps. The 
book neither too long nor too full detail, and brings explana- 
tion the causes the Polish trouble within reach every one this 
country. For book Slavonic subject there are comparatively few 
errors orthography, though such forms (for Zajonczek), 
(for Zubov), and (for Suvorov), are really inexcusable 
the present day. 

Mr. Hill’s multum parvo courageous and creditable performance. 
not only gives short and quite good summary Polish history, 
but includes most vivid description contemporary Poland, its three 
capitals, Warsaw, Cracow, and Posen, and clear account the various 
Polish problems their present-day aspect. The style the book 
irritating, being both pretentious and trivial, and the author has quaint 
habit quoting from The Times when any final verdict needed. There 
are several errors which make one doubt whether the author knows any 
Polish, and such amazing statements the following: The Polish language 
does not differ more from Ruthene than both from Hungarian, although 
all are alike classed Slavonic’, make clear that has neither authority 
nor competence pass any serious judgement ethnical linguistic 
matters. Still, the book distinctly recommended any one 
who wants passing acquaintance with the Polish amply 
supplied with excellent illustrations, well map, index, and 
chronological table. NEVILL 


Private Papers George, second Earl Spencer. Edited 
LL.M. vols. (Navy Records Society, 1913, 1914.) 


before his death, the fifth Earl Spencer, first president the 
Navy Records Society, left mass papers belonging his grand- 
father, was First Lord the Admiralty the Pitt administration 
during the years 1794-1801. They consist mainly his unofficial 
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correspondence, which, course, often more illuminating than official 
dispatches. comprises correspondence with Pitt, Dundas, Windham, 
&c., besides others strictly naval matters. well known, Spencer 
came with the Portland Whigs July 1794, first Privy Seal, but 
December became First Lord the Admiralty, after the virtually enforced 
resignation Lord Chatham. Mr. Corbett points out his intro- 
duction, the crisis was extremely grave; and revealed the defects 
the British administration. The pluralist Dundas and the late’ Lord 
Chatham clogged the operations time when speed and concentration 
energy were essential. Something, however, might have been said 
the introduction praise Pitt for insisting the withdrawal the 
Duke York from the command Flanders, and Chatham from the 
Admiralty. True, created for Dundas new office, that Secretary 
State for War, and merely added Windham the subordinate position 
Secretary War (the distinction not clearly enough pointed out 
this introduction, xv); but that arrangement was due partly 
personal and party claims, partly also the old notion that the Secretaries 
State (previously almost always two number) exercised wide powers 
supervision. The system was bad but the English way 
let things evolve slowly from inchoate more logical arrangement. 
Fortunately, the Admiralty, Spencer had freer hand, and already 
that able and determined administrator Middleton (afterwards Lord 
Barham) had introduced system and economy, appeared the work, 
The Letters Lord Barham (Navy Records Society, 1906-10), which 
that subject more informing than the present volumes. 

Spencer’s correspondence deals almost entirely with naval operations, 
and the first considerable batch letters refers the ill-fated Quiberon 
expedition 1795. They are somewhat disappointing, for they not 
throw light the dark places that enterprise. this point the editor’s 
special introduction open criticism. relies too much memoirs 
Puisaye, especially the judgement Sir John Borlase Warren (i, 104) 
impugns both the good faith and courage that officer. Other French 
sources are followed too implicitly, and Mr. Corbett even mentions without 
criticism the rumour that Hervilly, commanding the Anglo-French troops, 
would not advance inland, and Charette and the other royalist leaders 
[in the west France] were induced keep inactive believe them- 
selves betrayed’. The facts were (as have shown and 
Napoleon, Essays and Letters, pp. 42-50) that, some mistake mis- 
understanding London, Puisaye and Hervilly had been appointed 
co-ordinate commands which led constant friction; and because 
Puisaye wanted press inland, Hervilly refused. Also, Pitt had 
sent Baron Nantiat endeavour move Charette from his obstinate 
inaction, but was Charette’s distrust Puisaye which kept him inactive, 
and thus ruined the chances the expedition. Mr. Corbett even mentions 
the rumour that Pitt was seeking ‘to capture the counter-revolution 
concert with was surely needless notice that slander 
the Further, should have been shown that the delay the 
arrival the 3,000 British cavalry from Hanover was due the persistent 
refusal George leave his electorate uncovered. Warren’s dis- 
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patches from Quiberon after the disaster July are less detailed than 
that which quoted (op. cit., pp. 54-5) from the Admiralty Records, 
Channel Fleet, 105, which shows clearly the value the services rendered 
Warren’s ships, and refutes the slander that the British force sought the 
destruction the émigrés. The disaster clearly resulted from their acute 
divisions and their absurd dispositions after the The failure 
the second expedition, commanded the Comte d’Artois, also called 
for some explanation. There again the letters published vol. prove 
that Warren’s squadron did much towards staving off the collapse which 
the cowardice Artois and the follies his officers rendered inevitable. 
The details printed 114 show that the position the Anglo-French 
force the fle d’Yeu was not necessarily hopeless; but with Artois 
(and Madame Polastron) any position was hopeless. 

Mr. Corbett has evidently found more interest the wider operations 
the war, those the West Indies, the Mediterranean, and the North 
Sea. With regard the first, parts company from Mr. Fortescue 
far not wholly condemn the West Indian expedition. points 
out that the servile revolts Hayti and other islands compelled our 
government take steps save the British West Indies. Further, 
might have been shown that the offer Charmilly and other French 
delegates from Hayti put that very valuable possession our hands 
could not passed over. was not question conquering all the 
French islands, but rather occupying Hayti and waiting until the others 
fell through internal anarchy. That, least, was and, 
though mismanagement out there and yellow fever dashed those hopes, 
the authorities home cannot blamed for seeking realize them. 
And what was done about the British trade with those islands 
The list 160 British merchantmen captured those waters the year 
1795 reveals the value our West India interests (vol. pp. 

Dundas’s letters Spencer, protesting against the abandonment 
the Mediterranean the autumn 1796, tend repair his reputation, 
recently somewhat torn controversy. They show that possessed 
strategic insight and faith the naval power Great Britain; and 
must never forgotten that pleaded for the British expedition 
Egypt, when the king and his colleagues opposed it. instance 
Spencer’s careful examination evidence are his notes (vol. fin.) 
the reasons for the failure the British squadrons intercept Hoche’s 
expedition Ireland. difficult apportion the blame, blame 
Other points interest are the papers the battle St. Vincent, 
with one entitled, Commodore Nelson’s Receipt (sic) for making true 
Olla Podrida 

The papers the mutinies 1797 not add much the materials 
carefully compiled and sifted Mr. Conrad Gill his work, The Naval 
Mutinies 1797, which showed the reality the men’s grievances. The 
most interesting the new documents the Declaration Richard 
Parker’ (vol. ii, pp. 160-73). Parker solemnly denied that the mutiny 
was due political malcontents but neither these papers nor 


Hervilly’s death-bed confession, accepting responsibility for the disaster, 
the British Museum Add. MS. 8079. 
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the evidence collected Mr. Gill solves the mystery ‘the gentleman 
black coat’ who brought the mutineers money. There are also papers 
unequal interest dealing with the battle Camperdown and the invasion 
schemes 1797-8. long memorandum Dundas the latter topic 
suggests inter alia efforts against the French coast (Dunkirk, Boulogne, 
Havre, and the fle Rhé being singled out). The aim was keep alive 
the spirit enterprise’, kindled the recent naval victories 1797. 
Spencer’s letter April 1798 Lord Grenville shows the difficulties 
the way sending British fleet the Mediterranean; but Pitt 
(with courage which sufficient justice not done the introduction, 
vol. ii, pp. 425-7) resolved take the responsibility and he, even more 
than Earl St. Vincent, deserves the credit for the enterprise, which made 
possible the victory the Nile and the recovery Egypt. good letter 
near the end that Captain Troubridge H.M.S. Culloden, recounting 
the grounding his ship the Aboukir shoal August 1798, and 
the condition the French after the destruction their fleet. 


Commentary the Germanic Laws and Mediaeval Documents. 
Professor Slavic Languages and Literatures 


Harvard University. (Cambridge, Massachussets: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1915). 


author this book holds that the survivals primitive Germanic 
law and custom which scholars have found the codes the Franks 
and other Germanic peoples have real existence. According him, 
the condition the Germans before their contact with the Romans finds 
close parallel the condition the North American Indians before 
the coming the white man. Just certain Indian tribes have lived 
for generations under systems law which they have come regard 
native growth, but which were really devised agents the 
United States government, the German tribes the Roman empire 
owed the whole their polity and jurisprudence the teaching 
example their civilized masters. the objection that the Germanic 
languages contain many terms denoting legal processes and many 
titles officials and dignitaries that are obviously native etymology, 
Professor Wiener replies denying the fact. The accepted system 
Germanic philology, says, delusion, and must give place wholly 
new fabric, built another and better foundation. 

Now Germanic philology, like other sciences, contains many things 
which uninstructed common sense appear paradoxical; and there are 
not few historical students who, when their plausible conjectures are 
condemned philological grounds, are accustomed proclaim their 
utter disbelief philology science. These unbelievers will joyfully 
welcome Professor Wiener’s declaration that the orthodox philology 
tissue baseless fancies, and will take his book with the hope 
finding that what has put its place more reasonable. They will 
certainly meet with some startling surprises. They will find themselves 
expected believe that large number the commonest words English 
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and German, which have hitherto been supposed descend from the primi- 
tive Germanic vocabulary, are really derived (by extraordinary processes, 
which back-formation plays important part) from late Latin official 
titles and terms law. Thus (to confine our examples words surviving 
modern English), shall comes from scutarius the verb say from sociare 
talk from thing from trust from and 
food from veredus post-horse). Fee (Old English cattle, money, 
German Vieh, cattle, Gothic faihu property) has kinship with the 
Latin pecu, but corruption Each the Latin words mentioned 
has, besides these, number other derivatives Gothic, German, Old 
English, and Scandinavian and several more late Latin words the same 
class have been equally prolific Germanic and Celtic soil also, 
for decanus not only the parent the Old English thane, but 
also the Welsh dyn, Irish daoine, man; and the Welsh Irish 
people, well the equivalent Gothic Old English (and 
also the Old English slave) are derived from devotus. Not content 
with these splendid achievements, the author promises that second 
volume will discuss the more than two hundred words Arabic 
origin the Gothic Bible and all the Germanic languages’. There 
will not much left Primitive Germanic’ when Professor Wiener has 
worked his will upon it. will seen that the new philology offers 
abundance romantic interest; but the sceptics who stumble the 
improbabilities the orthodox doctrine will likely find this par- 
ticular heresy even more unbelievable. 

Professor Wiener denies that translated the Bible, and asserts 
that the existing Gothic version cannot have been produced before the 
end the eighth century. clever picking holes the external 
evidence for the received view but his own theory rests solely the 
alleged fact that the Gothic vocabulary mainly mixture medieval 
law-Latin and needless criticize it. 

right say that Professor Wiener has remarkable knowledge 
many languages, and that his enormous mass documentary quota- 
tions may found useful, though his inferences from them are worthless. 
The book dedicated the President Harvard, has encouraged 
labour research’. The get-up the volume highly credit- 
able the Harvard University Press; wish were possible add 
that its substance credit Harvard University. 

Henry 


The Law Associations, Corporate and Unincorporate. 
Clarendon Press, 1914.) 


volume will value many beyond the circle professional 
students. The nature the group-life which exists such variety 
the modern state more and more topic interest. Political doctrines 
the most wide-reaching character are being formulated which depend 
ultimately particular view the group-entity. With such doctrines 
not possible deal purely historical review. Moreover, 
large extent Mr. Smith ignores leaves aside those topics. 
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his chapter theoretical questions his object not decide the 
problem personality, but rather argue that from the legal and 
practical point view may treated irrelevant. This conclusion, 
however, not borne out the facts marshalled the main body 
Mr. Smith’s work. Therein points out more than once the unhappy 
state which have been landed the fiction-theory the corpora- 
tion. The evil this not that allows personality the group, but 
that treats such personality pure fiction due legal con- 
venience. Consequently corporate personality cachet, which may 
given withheld pleasure the sovereign. The result this seen 
that many associations which really are corporate groups are not treated 
such the law and that certain unfair restrictions have often attached 
corporate bodies. All this pointed out Mr. Smith with admirable 
lucidity. His work leaves little desired statement the actual 
legal situation, and contains also some acute criticism. Moreover, 
set forth readable style, commendably free from technicalities. 
This book will doubtless find wide circle readers. Its especial value 
consists its inclusion all kinds association, corporate and unincor- 
porate. Gierke’s work Die Genossenschaftstheorie the nearest thing 
but the object that rather polemical than informative. 

might expected, Mr. Smith has good deal say the topic 
the ‘Free Church Scotland Case’. propos this lays down 
principles very wide application 

The true solution would seem that the case religious community 
having doctrinal basis, the State Courts should altogether refrain from endeavour- 
ing define those doctrines. But ascertaining what the doctrines are the secular 
judge should content accept the ruling whatever the authoritative organ 
the tribunal question. other words the civil court should treat the decision 
the ecclesiastical tribunal upon such matter with the same respect treats 
the judgment foreign court upon question properly within foreign juris- 
diction. This would leave open the secular judge inquire whether the proper 
and normal procedure had been followed, and see short whether there was any 
irregularity apparent the face the proceedings. But everything prima facie 
order the civil court should accept the ecclesiastical ruling upon doctrinal point 
the judgment foreign domestic tribunal acting properly within its jurisdiction. 


Otherwise are inevitably landed great difficulties and these difficulties are not 
merely technical. 


agree with Mr. Smith that 


cannot said that the law this subject satisfactory state, and until 
rule resting upon some clear principle laid down Parliament the law must 
regarded uncertain its doctrine and likely prove harsh its practical 
application. 


noteworthy that one anomaly our present system which Mr. 
Smith points out has become matter serious difficulty owing the 
war. The nationality corporation that the ‘country from which 
derives its personality, and, the case domicile, this quite 
independent the nationality the individual members’. The danger 
this has been remarked recent cases. But the remedy sought 
some special legislation, not, some appear think, denying the 
legal personality the group. 
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appendix Mr. Herbert Smith argues skilfully against the view, 
held Maitland and others, that the ‘fiction theory’ corporate 
personality was first all promulgated Pope Innocent IV. His argu- 
ment, though ingenious, unconvincing. statement that the 
personality corporation was nomen seems contain the whole 
essence the theory, which indeed was inevitably developed out the 
heritagé the civil law. Some, however, will perhaps agree with the 
author that too much use has been made Innocent’s name 
matter. 

The volume, whole, despite its subject, the highest interest, 
and hoped that will carefully considered. The historical 


Catalogue Ancient Deeds, vol. vi. (London: His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1915.) 


volume deals with Nos. 3765 8060 the series—that is, deeds 
from the Chancery. The work cataloguing these deeds has been executed 
most scholarly fashion, and the index nearly two hundred pages 
admirable. The deeds, whole, are less interest than those, especially 
the series, some the earlier volumes, but for the details topo- 
graphical and family history their evidence frequently value. 
the useful Index Subjects’ there entry for wills, but the gene- 
alogist might grateful there were one for marriage indentures, the 
deeds afford, many cases, valuable proof marriage fairly early 
date. Special prominence given this index peculiar Christian 
names and the origin surnames. The singular name 
which found will 1551, that which was borne child who 
had been baptized midwife. 

Here and there one notes deed early date and possible historical 
interest. For Devon charter here confirmed 4092) takes 
back the days Stephen, not Henry and shows man 
native origin, Henry, son Alwold, whose grant Barnstaple priory 
witnessed Mandeville, Champernowne, Raleigh, two Carterets, 
and, above all, Stephen the Fleming and Erchembald and Robert his 
sons’. have dealt with this Stephen and his father Erchembald 
paper Bernard the King’s and the alternation the Christian 
names carried Giraldus Cambrensis, when writes 

Militem quoque Anglia vidimus Devoniae finibus oriundum, cui nomen 


Erchembaldus Erchembaldi quoque filium vidimus, cui nomen Stephanus 
Kamb. vi. 131-2). 


for Alwold, father Henry, clearly that Alwold who found 
Domesday holding under Tetbald, son Berner, and 
where are the lands dealt with this deed, one which 
places had himself been the holder, T.R.E. Again, 5495 have 
Lancashire document the reign Richard unknown even 
Mr. Farrer. The correlative entry the Testa (402 gives the Holes’ 


Ante, xiv. 422. 
VOL. 
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this deed Hole’, which supports the view that Hoole Lan- 
cashire, not Holles Nottinghamshire, here identified. considerable 
number deeds relative Cheshire and Wales take into districts 
for which information usually hard procure. 

There queer-looking deed Edward 5961) which Thomas 
Giffard, Stoke-by-Nayland (where Giffard’s still stands), grants 
Cavendish all his corn, beasts, fowls, dogs, cats and mice and 
other goods his messuage Wherstead and elsewhere the county 
(of Suffolk). The grant 6862) Richard, earl Cornwall, Sir Odo 
Treverbyn that his borough Porbichan (Porthpean St. Austell) 
should free borough, belongs interesting class documents, 
and the great problem enclosures recalled indenture 1547 
7674), which John Coope’ Canons Ashby grants pasture 
and Ascote the vendor who had sold him the manors. For 
this John was son the Coope’ who had depopulated Worm- 
leighton before selling John Spencer, who had depopulated 
social interest the receipt for £12 10s. for release from knighthood 
the Bath the marriage’ Arthur, son Henry VII, 1501. 
Ormond, gentleman,’ who paid escape the honour, was, evidently, 
identical with John Ormond, esquire’, who appears the same page 
the son-in-law Sir William Chaworth and the prospective father-in- 
law Anthony Babington (great-grandfather the conspirator), 1498. 
may have been the attainder 1586 that owe the presence this 
volume several Babington deeds. One glad see that all heraldic 
seals are here carefully noted. 


Archaeologia Aeliana. Published the Society Antiquaries New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, and edited Third series, Vols. 
and XII. 1914-15. 


for word two the preface vol. xii labour conditions 
Corbridge, and except for the expulsion two enemy societies from 
the comity antiquarianism, there trace the war the steady 
and valuable output the Archaeologia Aeliana. volume neither 
serials’ specially important. The fifth instalment Dr. Green- 
well’s catalogue seals is, usual, fully, but rather confusingly, illus- 
contains names more important than Seton, Tyndall, and 
Wolviston. Under no. 2151 figured curious substitute for seal, 
broken knife with horn handle, attached knotted strip vellum.’ 
Corbridge there was some further investigation Dere Street, and 
large building, apparently granary the account this Mr. Knowles 
appends chapter various architectural fragments from the site, 
including some which are preserved Hexham. 

Mr. Trechman’s long (pp. 119-76) and highly scientific account 
Burials the County Durham’ the most important 
contribution compiled mainly from notes communicated the 
highest authority the subject, Dr. Greenwell, and elaborately illus- 
trated plans and photographs urns, &c. shows how numerous 


See The Domesday Enclosures, ed. Leadam. 
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are the burials the Neolithic period places not specially remarkable 
for prehistoric remains. Mr. Hodgson’s catalogue Newcastle 
goldsmiths will great value collectors plate. The other two 
papers are more popular, but none the less interesting. Miss Dodds 
ranges over The Northern Stage’ from the Corpus Christi players 
Kemble and Macready and the Rev. Hodgson’s dissertation 
two ecclesiastical effigies (at Ryton and Barnard Castle) brings him 
examination the subject deacons and archdeacons, their respec- 
tive offices, vestments, and positions’, and the general question por- 
traiture monumental effigies, which discussed with unusual common 
sense and knowledge. 

The twelfth volume does not contain anything exciting but the work 
quite high level throughout. Dr. Greenwell’s Catalogue consists 
this time part complete itself, Scottish Private Seals, with six more 
handsome plates: the principal names are Douglas and Dunbar. 
Corstopitum neither the two reserved areas’, being the outskirts 
the town, yielded much interest; and Mr. Craster and Professor 
Haverfield have consequently had space for descriptive list silver 
coins, some special interest, and important and laborious Con- 
spectus Potters’ Stamps plain Samian ware found Corbridge, 
Mr. Haverfield has also described two altars, one from Vindolana 
Vindolanda (Westerholm), the other from near High Rochester. There 
are figures inscribed tile, which appears part copy-book, 
and set bone pan-pipes. The minor papers are list the abbots 
Newminster, illustrated description the remains Newburn Hall, 
and fourth instalment ‘local muniments’, part collection recently 
given the society, seldom more than local genealogical interest. 
More important Miss Hope Dodds’s very full and thoughtful account 
the boroughs the city county Durham which were directly 
dependent the bishop, which she traces clearly their origin from 
the time the Norman bishops, with special reference Hugh Puiset, 
and shows how their development the enclave the Palatinate differed 
from that the royal boroughs elsewhere. The paper well annotated 
with references; and incidentally clears some errors, the 
explanations Dunelina (p. 112) and Warnemouth (p. 116). 


q 


Short 


his periodical bulletin the British Academy Roman Britain 
1914 (London: Milford, 1915) Professor Haverfield fills the réle 
reporter more than that critic. The finds and inscriptions, occupying 
thirty-one sections, are minor and the same remark applies 
the fifty-four publications noticed review. Two very interesting 
notes are (1) broken tile from Corbridge, the inscription which, 
‘Lege feliciter’, happily identifies reading lesson; and (2) 
the reconstituted epithet, AVGVSTO (p)ERP(etuo), milestone 


Hangingshaw near Appleby, applicable—the earliest example—to the 
Emperor Philip. 


Dr. Dowling and Mr. Fletcher have written excellent 
little book Hellenism England (London: Faith Press, 1915), 
which Gennadius, the Greek minister, has contributed learned intro- 
duction. This work does for the Greek community England what 
did for the Greek colony Venice, giving account the 
principal Greek residents our country from the earliest times down 
the present day (notably Theodore, the Greek archbishop Canter- 
bury), describing the Greek churches London, Manchester, and Liverpool, 
and relating the scheme for converting Gloucester Hall (now Worcester 
College), into place education for Greeks the seventeenth 
century. The book might considerably enlarged for example, there 
mention the visit the emperor Manuel England 1400-1, 
the Athenian George who flourished about 1485, and was 
bishop Dromore and Elphin. But Gennadius leads hope that 
one day may give the full fruits his long research and great know- 
ledge, personal and bibliographical, this subject. 


Among recent editions that Mr. Chambers (Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1914) may recommended the notice 
students history. the basis the edition prepared Mr. 
Wyatt twenty years ago, Mr. Chambers has produced most scholarly 
work, which the text, the index persons and places, and the glossary 
have undergone careful revision, while the introduction and notes are 
practically new. The introduction gives full account the manuscript 
and Thorkelin’s transcripts (with several facsimiles), and the notes 
deal fully with the many difficulties the text. The parts which chiefly 
concern the historian—the genealogical tables and the index—exhibit 
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various improvements; doubtful points are treated lightly and with 
commendable caution. The chief defect the book the total want 
any summary the story even the brief the original 
edition has disappeared. 


Some interesting points contact between older British and Scandi- 
navian history are dealt with Dr. Alexander Bugge Smaa Bidrag til 
Norges Historie paa 1000-Tallet 1914), the matters 
discussed being the claims Magnus the Good the kingship England, 
the circumstances the death Magnus, and the western expeditions 
Magnus Barelegs. The latter section the longest the three and con- 
tains much that interest. With regard the claims Magnus, 
Dr. Bugge appears not have noticed that the Translation St. 
Mildred’, which draws special attention, has already been cited 
this connexion Mr. Plummer (Sazon Chron. ii. 222-3). the 
death Magnus, seems hazardous set aside (as Dr. Bugge proposes 
do) the accounts the Icelandic saga-writers favour statement 
single Danish chronicle, which may after all have been derived from 
the legend Edward the Confessor. Two other short articles included 
the work deal with the joint kingship Magnus and Harald, and the 


The Church Quarterly Review for October (no. 161) contains valuable 
article Dr. Armitage Robinson, dean Wells, the early history 
the convocation Canterbury. While the provinciale concilium 
attested 1175, not until 1257 that convocatio used technical 
term for representative assembly the whole the clergy the 
province, and congregatio often takes its place. Only from the second 
half the fourteenth century find convocatio and concilium employed 
equivalents. The mode summons and the working the praemu- 
nientes clause are examined with great care, and the whole paper throws 
welcome light difficult subject. 


the first two volumes Opere Ferreto de’ Ferreti, edited 
Count Carlo Cipolla (Fonti per Storia Sede dell’ Istituto 
Storico Italiano, 1908, 1914), the Historia Ferreto completed, and 
this added interesting and apparently isolated Fragmentum (1259-81) 
relating Raimundo della Turre, patriarch Aquileia. The notes add 
great value this excellent edition. appendix vol. ii, the editor 
gives readings from the extracts Ferreto’s History comprised the 
Vatican MS., Ottoboniano Latino 2073, the close the fourteenth 
century, which had been unable utilize for vol. useful note 
deals with recent bibliography the much debated question the 
character Boniface VIII. Two facsimiles from the manuscripts are 
given each volume. The preface, which will include full account 
the value the manuscripts and their mutual relation, deferred until 


after the publication the text the Carmen and Ferreto’s minor 
writings. 
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The first volume (1377-87) the Calendar Close Rolls the reign 
Richard (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1914) follows the com- 
pletion the calendar patent rolls for that reign after interval 
five years. Though there are certain advantages the concurrent publica- 
tion the twin series, the delay may justified the ground that 
has made possible the utilization the long experience Mr. 
Bird and Mr. Flower the corresponding calendar Edward 
reign, finished 1913. Mr. Flower’s index the new volume is, before, 
full and accurate, but may doubted whether any index can perfect, 
and hole can picked here and there this. Several entries relating 
tenure are overlooked, and only one the two passages 
(pp. 322, 472) concerning the exemption Cheshire from parliamentary 
taxation noted. The Soldan Latrave’ should, are not mis- 
taken, Soldan (or rather Soudan) Trau’. The historian the 
reign Richard cannot expect obtain much direct light from 
the Close from the Patent Rolls, and the best what there has 
long been accessible the Foedera. very considerable proportion 
the 530 pages the calendar taken with writs supersedeas, orders 
royal escheators, and the like private and routine business. Little 
light thrown upon the Peasants’ Revolt (though the accounts the 
York disturbances are important) and Wycliffe not even mentioned. 
There mention, however, loans Lombards Richard his 
need’ and additional details for the story the count Denia and for the 
murder Genoese merchant Londoners, jealous his plans for 
the development Southampton, which attracted the notice Walsing- 
ham. appears that his name was Janus Imperialis, and described 
ambassador and syndic the duke and commons Genoa. 


his Testamento dello Infante Pietro Aragona, 1436 
Scuola Tip. del Povero’, 1914), Cavaliere Giuseppe Mantia, 
librarian the Societa Siciliana per Storia Patria, throws inter- 
esting sidelight upon the struggle for Naples which ended the union 
the two Sicilies under Alfonso Aragon. Peter was the younger 
brother the conqueror Naples, and from the age thirteen 
took active part the war. met his death the siege 
Naples 1438, struck down artillery fire the Piazza del Carmine, 
the place execution the ill-starred Conradin Suabia. The will 
published here dates from 1436, but was not discovered, apparently, 
the time Peter’s death, Alfonso himself stated that his brother 
died absque liberis intestato. Nevertheless, was consulted 
the treasury officials 1460, and 1487 copy the original was 
made their request. The chief interest the document lies the 
picture which gives the splendid surroundings the Aragonese 
prince, and his regal munificence. His lands were left Alfonso, 
token the dilectionem fraternalem, ymmo paternam which had 
always shown towards him, and considerable sum was devoted 
charitable purposes. Besides, less than 108 persons received sums 
varying from one thousand twenty florins. captains and 
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castellans, the members his household, his servants male and female, 
were all remembered and the conclusion this long list bequests 
the testator expressed his regret being unable reward his followers 
adequately, begging his brother make good his deficiencies especially 
the case those who sailed with from Spain this Sicilian Kingdom’. 
Such was the last testament the warm-hearted, splendour-loving prince 
who shed tears the news the death his opponent, Braccio 
Montone, and whose death seemed Alfonso the worst injury that had 
suffered the hands the Neapolitans. 

another paper entitled Una Consuetudine giuridica antica 
sopra Patti, 1482 (Palermo: Scuola Tip. del Povero’, 
1914) Dr. Mantia deals with the customs the little Sicilian commune 
Pietro sopra Patti. Here shows the royal authority intervening 
the interests the commune against those the baronage. The 
ancient right the burgesses Pietro sell land without the consent 
the feudal suzerain upheld the viceroy the face the protests 
Berengario Orioles, lord the commune. 


Cavaliere Giuseppe dalla Santa’s interesting pamphlet Benedetto 
Soranzo Girolamo Riario, una Pagina nuova della Guerra 
the Archivio Veneto for xiv), deals with episode the war 
Ferrara, when Sixtus IV, having joined with Venice order spoil Ercole 
d’Este his inheritance, changed sides the midst the war, leaving 
Venice almost alone the face hostile combination all the chief 
Italian powers. The letters which Cavaliere dalla Santa has discovered the 
Archives the Council Ten show that Venice first sought relief from her 
embarrassments making overtures the papacy, and that she employed 
her agent Benedetto Soranzo, Venetian noble who had won the favour 
the papal nephew Girolamo Riario the course his sojourn Rome, 
Soranzo held the benefice Apollinare Nuovo Ravenna, and the 
summer 1483 received orders proceed once Ravenna, 
post vantage from whence conduct negotiations with the lord 
Forli. The whole transaction was carried characteristically Venetian 
methods. Soranzo reported the result his interviews with Riario 
letters his two brothers; they laid their contents before the 
Council Ten, and the Council drafted the replies sent the Soranzo 
brothers the absent Benedetto. first all went well. Riario met 
Soranzo most friendly spirit, and the latter was able show that, 
the event Sixtus death, alliance with Venice would prove 
real value Riario Romagna. But, Benedetto himself wrote, 
vuol fortuna che quando gli homini crede haver per capo, non 
per coda’. the end Riario told Soranzo that the pope had 
desire for peace, and Venice turned despair Milan enter upon the 
negotiations which brought about the peace Bagnolo. For Soranzo, 
however, the episode did not end here. Before the peace was signed 
Sixtus made him archbishop Cyprus, and doing aroused the 
suspicions Venice. Benedetto was brought before the Council Ten 
the charge betraying the secrets the republic Riario and the pope. 
succeeded establishing his innocence, and the republic exerted 
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itself place him possession the temporalities the see, way 
amends. The archbishop contrived evade all injunctions visit his 
diocese, but failed obtain the cardinal’s hat for which his indefatigable 
brothers worked the day his death. 


Mr. Black’s essay Elizabeth and Henry (Oxford: Blackwell, 
1914) isa painstaking survey the relations between those two monarchs, 
based part upon the foreign correspondence the Record Office 
and the Bibliothéque Nationale. The most interesting section that 
which deals with Anglo-French commercial relations after the peace 
Vervins, and indicates how little the fundamental difficulties 
contraband have changed during the last three centuries. The narrative 
the English operations the field somewhat slight, and Mr. Black’s 
statements occasionally need qualification and his style little pruning. 
The Spanish raid Penzance 1596 hardly bears out his assertion (p. 
that Philip’s failure 1588 had proved that our shores were inviolable 
and ships, was observed, carried the tricolour order 
cover their (p. 150) the observers must have had remarkable 
vision the future. the same page are told that the atmosphere 
was full which case not only the French Revolution but 
Zeppelins must have been anticipated 1598. 


Professor Ford has done useful work devoting systematic treatise 
the important subject The Scotch-Irish America (Princeton, N.J.: 
University Press, 1915). The opening chapters The Ulster Plantation’, 
Land and the People’, ‘Scotch Migration Ulster’, and Formative 
Influences’ are very interesting; but disappointing find that, when 
Mr. Ford reaches the subject the emigration America, ceases re- 
main close touch with the economic conditions Ireland which explained 
its character and its volume. The account the various presbyterian 
settlements most careful and detailed, and the book whole 
warmly commended but what Mr. Ford’s authority for the astonishing 
statement that plan was that (Burgoyne) should move southward 
the Hudson, and co-operation with General Clinton, stationed 
New York, and General Howe, stationed Philadelphia, hold the line 
the After this are not surprised learn that Burgoyne, 
during the American retreat from Ticonderoga, upon them 
crushing defeats, the remnants that escaped fleeing the direction 
Albany’; that, when ‘affairs seemed desperate state’ for 


the Americans, they were only retrieved the American victory 
Bennington. 


Elizabeth Hooton, first Quaker Woman Preacher (1600-72) (London 
Headley, 1914), the story heroic old woman and her sufferings 
for conscience’ sake told Mrs. Manners seventy-five pages 
skilful biography. The greater part drawn from her own very racy 
letters and papers; and vivid picture given the troubles the 
early Friends England, and the far worse fate which awaited them 
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from the Puritans New England. Mrs. Hooton’s witness her beliefs 
was ardent from the day when she first met George Fox, and she was 
constantly prison for interrupting services church, and for other forms 
protest. When widowhood set her free leave her farm her son’s 
hands, being then over sixty years old, she began her visits America, 
and her experience perils the wilderness well floggings and 
imprisonment. The record closes with touching account her death 
Jamaica her third visit the Friends the Dispersion. Mrs. 
Manners has provided fascinating hour’s reading for all who can appreciate 
such story, told series very living and human contemporary 
documents. 


THE Bodleian Quarterly Record for October (vol. supplement no. 
contains account Mr. Craster the discovery nearly complete 
specimen the first great seal Charles 1649 attached letters 
patent bearing date May. not indeed strictly discovery, for the 
seal (as pointed out) was described Dr. Macray his Calendar the 
Clarendon State Papers, ii. no. 56, 1869. But this notice did not 
attract attention, and Messrs. Wyon their work The Great Seals 
England (1887), pp. 102 f., knew only shapeless lump wax appended 
document September. The Bodleian specimen therefore 
unique interest. Mr. Craster notes that there record payment for 
the dies June, and this document shows that the seal, which 
doubt Dutch workmanship, was already use the Hague May. 
Two fine plates and technical description the seal and counterseal 
are added. 


The subject The Sovereign Council New France has been for the 
most part neglected writers French Canada, that Dr. Bois 
Cahall has done well devote elaborate and interesting mono- 
graph (Columbia University Studies History, Economics, and Public 
Law, New York, 1915). The last four chapters deal with the 
organization, procedure, functions, and actual achievements the sove- 
reign council. introduction these account the creation 
and early history the period greatness the seventeenth 
century, and its gradual eclipse the eighteenth. doubt was the 
diminution the position the council which led its 


Dr. Russell has produced very learned and exhaustive study 
the subject The Review American Colonial Legislation the King 
Council (Columbia University Studies History, Economics, and Public 
Law, New York, 1915). interesting note that 8,563 Acts 
submitted the continental colonies, 469 per cent. were disallowed 
orders The general conclusion reached that 
such policies the Crown chose maintain consistently and without compromise 
the colonies learned acquiesce for against disallowance, followed instruction 


the Governor forbidding his assent any future act like purpose, the popular 
party, rule, could make little headway. 
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the same time, 


the colonists sought half consciously possess field legislation removed from 
imperial concerns, within which they might pass laws, with minimum interference 
from the British Government. The Board Trade appears have recognized 
both the existence and the justice this desire, and have been somewhat more 
lenient towards laws purely domestic import. 


Dr. Russell recognizes, like Dr. Dickerson, that 


the work the Privy Council constituted once precedent and preparation for 
the power judicial amendment upon constitutional grounds now exercised the 
State and Federal Courts the United States. 


Century Nonconformity, the Rev. Hay Colligan (London 
Longmans, 1915), deals succinctly the short space 140 pages with some 
the chief topics which arise connexion with the subject. But 
Wesleyanism does not enter into the scheme, and has place the 
book apart from some incidental references. brief summary 
interesting piece ecclesiastical history the book has distinct value. 
Many useful points are brought light, and some valuable comparisons 
are made that era with the one that went before and with those that 
have followed. There good index, but rather discouraging lack 
references even when direct citations are made that whet the appetite 
for more, indication for the most part given the source quoted. 
this and other features the reader often tempted wish that 
the book had been planned larger scale and worked out with fuller 
detail, and sometimes with greater accuracy statement. Perhaps 
Mr. Colligan has such work view: and that case hoped 
that will broaden out his view the situation, will investigate some 
the recent literature about the Established Church which bears upon 
his topic, will include other nonconformist bodies than the presbyterians 
and the independents, which form his main theme, and present more 
complete picture this side the history English religion during the 
period. has worked well the authorities and shown his power 
handle them well, the smaller scale, and should feel more content 
with the present book could regarded preliminary another 
and larger one. 


The historical sketch Professor Priest, 
Princeton University, entitled Germany since 1740 (Boston: Ginn, 
15), sufficiently, though within self-imposed limits, fulfils its primary 
purpose. The tone this little work appropriate its origin, not the 
least the concluding summaries the history the new German 
empire the fall Bismarck, and thence the outbreak the present 
war, where the development the German military and naval system, 
and the beginnings (apart from the Great Elector’s isolated efforts) the 
German colonial system, are succinctly related. (Of Bismarck’s fall itself 
the account is, almost unavoidably, incomplete.) the earlier part 
the narrative there seems little which objection can taken the way 
either statement style. From both points view, however, 
protest seems allowable against the description Arndt rugged fire- 
eater’. Elsewhere, passage doing fuller justice than usually receives 
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the services the Frankfort National Assembly the future unity 
Germany, the same noble-hearted patriot included among some 
the wisest men Germany together with Raumer, who, will remem- 
bered, afterwards published some the speeches which had not made 
Altogether, the writer’s literary judgements seem now and 
then hardly rise the level his political but his remark early 
page that ‘the history German literature presents not single author 
great repute whose early life was void pietistic influences one 
those paradoxes which are worth weighing. Occasionally, Mr. Priest’s 
statements fact are loose rather than actually incorrect. Friedrich 
Schlegel’s pen was already active the service Austria 1809; but 
the famous war-manifesto April 15—if that Mr. Priest refers— 
was the work Gentz. Prussia here said have been ‘much smaller’ 
1815 than she had been 1806: the difference area, after, January 
1807, she had parted with Hanover and Lauenburg, may reckoned 
about one-tenth. And surely not true perspective which represents 
the great Hungarian struggle 1849 ‘led Louis Kossuth and aided 
Italians from Austria’s possessions the peninsula’. The last para- 
graph but one chapter (on the relations between Austria and Prussia 
1863) also needs more careful wording. 


The subtitle Mr. Boyd’s Sir George Etienne Cartier, his Life and 
Times; Political History Canada from 1814 until 1873 (Toronto: 
1914), explains the nature the volume. There 
interesting chapter Personal characteristics and relations’, but there 
private correspondence, and the biography is, for the most part, 
handle which fasten narrative the facts, already familiar 
those interested them, Canadian history. Mr. Boyd accepts 
without reservation the view that the patriots’ the 1837 rising 
had all the right their side, and scarcely deigns glance the 
case the British minority, who found economic progress barred the 
narrow jealousies ignorant majority. With regard the later 
history there less ground for controversy. fresh light thrown 
the unpleasant topic the Canadian Pacific scandal though the unbiased 
critic will perhaps hardly agree with the airy disclaimer Sir Charles 
Tupper Recollections Sixty Years. Mr. Boyd has done valuable 
service, however, emphasizing, both quotations from others and 
his own text, the services rendered Cartier the creation united 
British North America. The name Cartier’, wrote Sir Lomer Gouin, 
the French-Canadian prime minister Quebec, will live long this 
dominion—of which was one the and 
its survival until time shall more there will cessation, long 
the spirit patriotism, zeal, devotion, persistent energy, and 
conciliation which characterized him remains implanted the hearts 
his countrymen’. George Etienne Cartier’s whole career and policy’, 
writes Mr. Boyd, protest against racial animosity, religious 
antagonism, and sectarian and, considering that Cartier remained 
throughout ardent French-Canadian and devout catholic, could any 
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The Winning the Far West (New York: Putnam, 1914) Professor 
Robert McNutt McElroy continues Mr. Roosevelt’s Winning the West, 
and completes the story American expansion within the North American 
continent. deals with the acquisition Texas, the division the 
Oregon territory, the annexation California and New Mexico, and the 
purchase Alaska, confining himself almost entirely diplomatic and 
military history. his account the union Texas with the United 
States brings into prominence the part played President Jackson 
and also the influence which English and French designs Texas had 
American action. The Texan question was one great importance 
for the future North America. Had Texas remained independent, 
not improbable that Mexico and Central America would have been 
left open the economic penetration the West European powers. 
But the admission Texas into the union was followed extensive 
acquisitions from Mexico and determined and successful assertion 
the Monroe doctrine, which has prevented the establishment European 
sphere influence that rich and fertile land. the Mexican war 
Mr. McElroy gives full and interesting account, which forms indeed 
the main matter the book. the Texan question was critical 
North American history, the occupation the Pacific Coast pivot 
world history. That region, see to-day, meeting-place east 
and west, and had Japan and China moved earlier, Western America with 
its genial climate and fertile valleys lay open them Eastern America 
Europe. When America thrust out Spain, and set limit the claims 
Russia and Great Britain, she may have been, Mr. McElroy 
thinks, following her manifest destiny but she was certainly occupying 
and holding for western civilization one the great regions the world, 
and she was probably the only power that was position that time 
so. The book pleasantly written and freely illustrated with 


The Political History Secession, Mr. Daniel Wait Howe (New 
York: Putnam, 1914), written from the northern point view. Sober 
and sincere Mr. narrative is, requires balanced further 
exposition southern life and opinion than has given. Moreover, 
account the differences between north and south, which confined 
almost entirely the realm political debate and legal argument, 
necessarily insufficient the basis judgement the issue between 
the two sections the country. required understand also the life 
and civilizations, the social and moral orders which they respectively 
represented. narrative, however, the book pleasant reading, 
especially the latter part, since the story more consecutive from the 
time that the slavery issue came dominate politics. The arrangement 
good, except that the beginnings secession—the Virginia and Kentucky 
Resolutions, the Hartford Convention, and the South Carolina doctrine 
nullification—are too briefly treated. might almost have been 
better have omitted these topics and confined the book the dominat- 
ing issue slavery. the chapter the Oregon boundary dispute, Mr. 
Howe shows how the relative indifference the southern leaders the 
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acquisition territory into which slavery could not carried, weakened 
American diplomacy and discussing the Kansas question brings 
out the point that the fate territory adjoining the slave states was 
especially important slave-owners view the difficulty recovering 
runaway slaves. gives whole chapter the Dred Scott case, and 
severely censures Buchanan for his correspondence with two the judges 
before the decision was announced. Mr. Howe covers too large field 
outside accessible printed sources for his material, but his book concise 
and interesting account great historic drama. 


Sir Charles Lucas’s Historical Geography the British Colonies has 
outgrown both its title and its subject. deference sentiment 
based misunderstanding the meaning words, which supposes 
‘dominions’ more dignified than colonies’, the second part 
vol. styled Historical Geography the British Dominions, vol. iv, 
‘South part History the Union South Africa (Oxford 
Clarendon Press, 1915). Purchasers parts and may have right 
complain the anomalous result the lettering Moreover, 
the cover describes edition’, statement which does not 
appear the book itself, for the sufficient reason that hardly more than 
dozen pages are repeated (with many changes) from the conclusion 
the original part have fact independent work relating the 
history South Africa from the date the Jameson Raid. good deal 
more than half occupied masterly narrative the war 
1899-1902. Sir Charles Lucas far keeps the scheme first laid 
down that always careful explain the lie the ground and the 
bearing the natural features upon the military operations. But has 
also given the best history the war that has yet been written within 
moderate compass. the summing highly competent critic 
the results arrived three large and several smaller histories, compared 
with mass official dispatches and other evidence. Sir Charles describes 
the events with complete information and admirable candour neither 
magnifies successes nor spares his censure the blunders and miscalcula- 
tions which there were too many. His fairness and balanced judgement 
are conspicuous throughout. His style once lucid and vigorous 
not afraid speaking out, and does not disdain occasional collo- 
quialisms. the controversies which raged about the settlement 
the political system the country, without concealing his own opinions, 
studiously just those who advocated different course. wish 
the‘ part’ could issued separate and independent work deserves 


larger circulation than can expected when appears one item 


his History Mexico (New York: The Bancroft Company, 1914), 
Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft reprints the greater part the Popular 
History the Mexican People which published 1887. But has 
condensed the chapters recent social and economic conditions which the 
last section that work contained, and has continued the narrative 
political history down 1914. The book divided into five sections 
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about equal length dealing with the aboriginal period, the Spanish 
Conquest, the colonial period, the revolution and the United States 
Mexico, and sixth, much shorter, which the events the last half- 
century are briefly sketched. thus gives within manageable compass 
the story Mexico from the incoming the Nahua nations the sixth 
and seventh centuries the Christian era down the struggle Huerta 
and Villa and the resignation Huerta. 


The Cartulary the Hospital St. John the Baptist, vol. (Oxford 
Milford, 1914), edited the Rev. Salter, the generous contribu- 
tion Magdalen College the Oxford Historical Society. extend 
three volumes, and has been planned include not only, originally 
intended, the cartulary the hospital drawn the end the thirteenth 
century, but the original deeds relating all the holdings the hospital 
Oxford itself, and numbering more than five times many those 
entered the cartulary. The plan the book model for the treat- 
ment any collection title-deeds. The earlier deeds are printed 
full, the later shortened the substitution abstracts English for 
long passages ‘common form’. The documents are grouped, the 
best the editor’s ability, according the several tenements which 
they relate. The subsequent history each tenement traced from the 
lease book, and the chain evidence completed the publica- 
tion the rentals and fine books which explain and justify the grouping 
the deeds. Careful plans are given, actual surveys when possible, 
few cases careful reconstructions earlier arrangements; and the 
present volume made specially valuable well-chosen series 
collotype facsimiles documents illustrating the hands the various 
chirographers Oxford the thirteenth century, and identifying the 
writing the cartulary that Richard Eppewelle. student 
handwriting these specimens are especially valuable. The most 
serious defect this book its limitation, probably for reasons 
economy, the Oxford property the hospital. For the sake 
including the country holdings greater degree compression would 
have been justifiable. Mr. Salter’s standard scholarship high 
notice that the charter Henry III printed Monasticon (vi. 678), 
and confuses the charter itself, which duly enrolled the Charter Roll 
under its proper date, with the mandate the sheriff give seisin, 
which dated day later and enrolled the Close Roll. very properly 
points out that the distinction between hereditaments which lie gift 
and grant respectively not carefully observed these early deeds. 
Note 52, however, seems scarcely needed, unless caution 
those who have not yet realized that tenement held quit-rent 
under-tenant was still technically, and indeed is, the property the 
person whom held. many cases the number releases and 
other deeds necessary make good title very large indeed. 


The 1914 volume the Collections for History Staffordshire (London 
Harrison, 1914) neither full nor satisfactory some its prede- 
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cessors. contains two items only. The first the conclusion Walter 
Chetwynd’s seventeenth-century history Pirehill the second 
series biographical notes the Harcourts Ellenhall, rather 
hastily put together. 


English Coast Defences, Mr. George Clinch (London: Bell, 1915), 
slight work written important subject. Plans, illustrations, 
and large type succeed extending the volume more than two hundred 
pages, but that small space which tell the history the land defences 
our shores from Roman times down the Napoleonic era, even though 
that history ‘is reviewed reference its larger and strategic aspects 
rather than minute detail’. Roman coast fortresses receive more 
adequate treatment than those later date, and here least the writer 
conversant with the literature his subject. Medieval castles, the 
other hand, receive such scant treatment as— This castle, remarkable 
for its eccentric plan, was built about the middle the twelfth century 
(p. 100). surprising meet with Holy Island among the defences 
the south coast (p. 188) find drawing Hollar Queenborough 


Per Cesare Baronio, Vari nel Terzo Centenario della sua morte 
(Roma: Societa Editrice Romana, 1913), Alfonso Caro Capecelatro 
and others, large commemorative volume. Most the pieces 
are rather slight. There long and interesting paper Monsignor 
Giovanni Mercati the Vatican library and Baronius’s work 
librarian. The prefect the Ambrosian library sends few hitherto 
unpublished letters Baronius Carlo Borromeo, and short treatise. 
There are elaborate accounts Sora, the birthplace the historian, 
and interesting note Professor Nicola Festa the greatest the 
critics his annals, Isaac Casaubon. attempt made estimate 
the value Baronius historian. couple pages Dr. Ludwig 
Pastor reports the high value set Baronius Except for the 
essay the Vatican library, the most important pieces the book are 
those local history and topography. 


When Dr. Charles Gross’s book The Sources and Literature English 
History from the earliest times about 1485 first came out, 1900, had 
pleasure calling attention its conspicuous excellence: its com- 
pleteness and scholarly execution impossible speak too highly’ 
(ante, vol. xvi. 539-42); and fifteen years’ constant use has only strength- 
ened our appreciation its merits. After Dr. Gross’s death, 1909, was 
decided prepare new edition the basis the collections which 
had made for that purpose, and this was undertaken his colleagues 
the historical department Harvard University. Students are 
congratulated its Longmans, 1915). The editors 
have faithfully retained all the features the original book, and even when 
the classification stood need improvement they have hardly ever felt 
themselves liberty make change. Such errors were necessarily 
found have been, can testify from close examination, most carefully and 
exactly corrected. But the editors have done much more than revise the 
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book they have continued comprise the publications least 
years. They modestly profess aim completeness only far 
the end 1910, but fact they have included most what value down 
1913 and even 1914. have searched, was our duty, for works 
omitted, and have searched vain. Granted that the scheme the 
book was preserved without modification, have nothing but praise 
for the new edition. Its size has increased from 638 844 pages this 


Three pamphlets Signor Emilio are closely connected subject, 
all relating the exploitation English archives for the history Italy. 
The first these, Archivi Storia (Rome: Loescher, 1913), 
short copy’ from the Archivio Storico Italiano. gives rapid view 
the principal contents the Public Record Office, calling special 
attention the documents relating Foreign Merchants in‘ Accounts 
etc. (Exchequer)’. Some examples are printed appendix, and 
they are chosen illustrate the forms into which commercial documents 
fall, where, England, the notary insignificant, and the law pays 
particular regard the ‘deed under Signor gives instances 
obligations, acquittances, and orders for payment, and prints parallel 
columns ‘chirograph’ poll’ and ‘indenture’ ‘charter-party 
the same effect. addsa note certain Italian linguistic borrowings 
from English and French. hoped may tempted extend 
his studies commercial diplomatic, the historical importance which 
shown the early occurrence, which notes, the ‘indenture’ the 
kingdom Sicily, obviously consequence Norman rule. 

Compagnia Riccardi Inghilterra (Rome, 1914), from the 
Archivio della Romana Storia patria, sketch the history 
that great financial house, its double capacity banker the Holy 
See and money-lender Edward Signor prints documents from 
the Collectorie the Vatican Archives and the Instrumenta Miscellanea, 
showing how the papal tenth was remitted Rome, and how the pope 
became the principal creditor the firm. attributes its failure 
the war 1296 between England and France and internal dissensions. 
The extracts which prints from the letters Bundle 601 the‘ Accounts 
etc. the Public Record Office, must come home with certain 
pungency the members international financial houses the present 
moment. They whet the appetite for his promised work Mercanti italiani 
space this paper exhibit the complete financial dependence 
Edward the Riccardi. The article from Gli Archivi Italiani, entitled 
Archivi Inglesi 1915), lively sketch the history our 
Public Records down the second report the present Record Com- 
missioners. Signor has discovered the meaning but 
his pamphlet would have been less misleading had also learned that 
self-depreciation that consciousness each other’s which 
less marked English trait. also error supposing that 
called because the abstracts are arranged chrono- 
logically very often they are not. 
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